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GREEK LIGHT ON WORLD HISTORY 
Approach. 


The subject of this talk? is in one sense a rather personal one. I am 
venturing to say something about my own approach to History. I had the 
good fortune to be born just not too late to come in for the old-fashioned 
* Early Modern Western ’ education in the Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures; the first grown-up job that I did was to teach Greek and Roman 
history for the School of Literae Humaniores at Oxford; and, in afterwards 
exploring other provinces of history, I have always found my way into them 
through a Greck gate. Greek history has been, for me, the key to world 
history. 

My use of this particular key is, of course, a consequence of my having 
lived and worked in a particular time and place. If I had happened to be 
born in China at any date within a span of twenty centuries ending on my 
own birthday in a.p. 1889, I should have entered the same field of historical 
study through another gate which would have shown me the same landscape 
in a different perspective. All human views of history are partial and 
relative, and it is, I believe, important for a historian to keep himself always 
alertly aware of what his own bias is, because that is his only chance of being 
able to correct it, or at least to allow for it and to put his hearers and readers on 
their guard against it. In speaking and writing for my fellow members of an 
Archaeological School at Athens and a Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, I know that I need not apologise for my partiality towards Hellenism, 
because I find myself in the reassuring company of people whose special 
approach to the study of human affairs has been the same as mine. All the 
more, though, on that account, we Hellenists, when we meet together, shall 
do well to remind ourselves that our Greek angle of vision is not the only one 
open to a historian, though there are good grounds for thinking that this 
approach is at least as good as any other. No doubt, I am here preaching to 
the converted. All the same, I am going to run over some of these grounds, 
as I have seen them in my own personal experience. 


Stimuli. 
I will start by making the obvious point that a historian cannot visit 
Greece without having his historical horizon extended in all directions and his 
+ The pape hae printed ished on a alk gre 8¢—sagp at a. neal mecing ofthe Socety fr the Pox 


‘an open meeting of the British School at Athens in motion of Hellenic Studies, 
December 1948, and repeated in London in February 
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zest for studying history stimulated to a corresponding degree. In my own 
case, I have never ceased to draw stimulus and sustenance from the experience 
of spending ten months in Greece as a student at our School at Athens in 
1gri-1912. This first sight of Greece was the climax ofan intensive education 
in the Ancient Greek language and literature and history; and my purpose in 
visiting Greece at the end of this twelve-years-long probation was to equip 
myself for teaching Ancient Greek history at Oxford—for the rest of my work- 
ing life, as far as I then could foresee. While the sight of Greece at first hand 
did, of course, illuminate my understanding of Ancient Greek history, its 
dominant and overwhelmittg effect was to open up to me, through this Greek 
door, vistas of a host of other historical episodes, ranging in time from the 
recently disinterred civilisations of the first known generation of this species 
of society to the current international politics of a world in which I myself 
had, by then, been living for nearly twenty-three years without ever being 
more than dimly aware of the sinister rumblings of this live volcano. I went 
to Greece in danger of becoming imprisoned in the study of Ancient Greek 
history alone; I left Greece with my imagination awakened to the possibility 
of studying History as a whole. 

Let me illustrate what happened to me by recalling some incidents of my 
first visit to Crete in March 1912. 

There was a party of us from the British and American Archaeological 
Schools at Athens, travelling together (I was lucky enough to find myself in 
the company, among others, of Professor Gulick of Harvard, the editor of 
Athenaeus, and Mrs Hasluck, who was then still Sir William Ramsay’s 
promising young student, Miss Hardy). The object of our journey was to 
see the Minoan sites at Knossos and Phaistés, but the voyage from Athens to 
Canea on gth March, 1912, plunged us into militant international politics 
which were to affect our countries and ourselves in an intimate way of which 
we then had no idea—though by that time an oncoming First World War was 
little more than twenty-eight months’ distance off. 

Our fellow-passengers were Cretan deputies irregularly elected to the 
Parliament at Athens as a demonstration of the Cretan Greek Orthodox 
Christians’ eager desire to exchange the autonomy under Ottoman suzerainty, 
which had been the status of Crete since 1897, for a political union of their 
island with the Kingdom of Greece. The Cretan unionists had hoped to 
create a fait accompli at Athens, because they had reckoned that their fellow- 
islander Eleftherios Venezelos, who, in the previous elections in Greece, had 
been returned triumphantly to power, would not have the heart to turn his 
fellow-Cretans away; but they had under-estimated Venezelos’ force of 
character. The hour for the Balkan League’s assault on Turkey had not yet 
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quite struck, and Venezelos had no intention of letting his hand be forced 
prematurely; so he had sent the would-be Cretan deputies back home from 
the quay-side without giving them a chance to implicate him in a premature 
breach of existing international treaties. Our academic ignorance of what 
had just been going on at Athens under our noses was enlightened for us by 
Bourchier, the Balkan correspondent of The Times, who was also on board en 
route for Canea in order to take a peep into the simmering pot of Cretan 
politics. As I afterwards realised in retrospect, we were watching here one 
phase of a political metamorphosis which was converting a geographically 
scattered but nevertheless corporately autonomous Ottoman ecclesiastical 
community, the Millet-i-Rim, which had been intermingled with other com- 
munities of the kind all over the Ottoman World, into a local Greek successor- 
state of the Ottoman Empire. This transformation had begun in 1821 and 
was to be completed in 1922, and we were witnessing one of the rare incidents 
in its terrible history that was a comedy and not a tragedy. I was soon to sce 
the tragic side; but, when, after touching at Canea, we landed at Candia, our 
attention switched away from both current politics and Minoan archaeology 
under the overwhelming impression made on us by the massive Venetian 
ramparts, gates and galley houses of a fortress-city which had stood the twenty- 
four years’ siege of 1645-1669. That authentic tale of years made the 
legendary ten-years-long siege of Troy seem short; yet the Venetian Empire 
was, I believe, for all of us classical Greek scholars in that party, a new star in 
our historical firmament. Ever since that moment, this Venetian star has 
shone brightly for me. 

After we had duly set eyes on another new world at Knossos and Phaistés, 
the rest of our party rode back to Candia to embark for the Peiraeus, while I 
set off walking eastwards through the Mesara. On my first day’s solitary 
journey, I fell in with an old man driving a couple of mules laden with wine 
skins. My new companion showed himself benign to man and beast—giving 
me lifts on the animal which he was not riding himself, but always taking 
care that we should dismount when the track went down hill, in order to 
spare the beloved creatures’ legs. Travelling in this way through the great 
trough and casting my eyes along the range of mountains on our right, which 
hid the Libyan sea, in order to locate, if I could, the point behind which I 
should have been able to look down on Saint Paul’s ‘ Fair Havens’ if I had 
had some spare hours for making the detour, I noticed for the first time that 
the plain, though apparently fertile, was lying fallow, and that the villages 
along the foothills looked as if they were deserted.‘ Wasn't there ever any- 
body here?’ I asked my kindly guide, and then suddenly the old man’s face 
lit up. ‘frove,” he answered me, ‘ jjtave Toljpkor ftave uk oté bviivre tprée 
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ols kxbyauer Shous—durpes, yuvotnes, menbie—sre re, (Oh! There were, 
there were; they were Muslims; but in ninety-seven we cut their throats 
—all of them; men, women and children; the whole lot’); and his 
benevolent face beamed with satisfaction at this blissful reminiscence as he 
illustrated his words with the gruesomely expressive gesture of drawing his 
hand across his throat. I have never forgotten the shattering impression made 
on me in that instant by those ghastly words uttered in all innocence by a 
human soul wearing that benignant countenance, and the historical lessons of 
the experience have broadened and deepened for me as I have gone on 
living through an inhuman age of which I had no foreboding in 1912. 

My immediate lesson at the time was an inkling of the tragic side of the 
metamorphosis of a Millet-i-Rim into a Greek national state—though I did 
not realise this fully till I had seen something, at first hand, of the Graeco 
Turkish war of 1919-1922 and had been able, in this perspective, to fit the 
Cretan massacres of 1897 into their place in a series which ended in Anatolia 
in 1922 and had begun in the Morea in 1821. This tragic history of the 
introduction into the Ottoman World of the exotic Western institution of the 
territorially compact and homogeneous sovereign national state, in place of the 
territorially scattered yet communally autonomous millet, led me eventually 
to perceive one of the social laws operative in all encounters between societies 
with diverse cultural heritages. ‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.’ An institution which may have been comparatively innocuous in 
its original setting, where it was a solution for local problems that was in 
conformity with local conditions, might work havoc when exported to 
another world where the local conditions were out of harmony with it—as the 
territorially intermingled autonomous ecclesiastical communities of the 
Ottoman World were out of harmony with the exotic Western institution of the 
national state until the discord was forcibly resolved by a process of reciprocal 
‘massacre and eviction that took a hundred years to work itself out. 

‘The deeper lesson of my experience with the old Cretan muleteer was a 
revelation of the incongruity of human nature and the persistence of Original 
Sin beneath the crust of Civilisation. My conclusion at the moment was that 
Near Eastern Man must be an invincibly savage breed if he had profited no 
more than this from his proximity to that enlightened Western Christendom 
that was my own native world, and I was tempted to thank God that we 
Western Christians were not as other men were. It was not till the German 
Army had committed its atrocities in Belgium in 1914, and the ‘Black-and- 
Tans’ theirs in Ireland in rgrg, that I came to understand that the moral 
abyss which had opened at my feet in the Cretan Mesard on that 14th day of 
March, 1912, was an enormity, not just of Near Eastern human nature, but of 
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human nature sans phrase, and that the incongruity between the Cretan 
Christian’s mercilessness towards his Muslim fellow-countrymen (the Cretan 
Turks had been converts who had never lost their Greck mother-tongue) and 
the same old man’s benevolence towards his mules and me was not just a 
Near Eastern idiosyncrasy but was characteristic of Homo Occidentalis likewise, 
because it was one of the universal traits of human nature. 

My next lesson in history in the course of that journey in Crete came to me 
a day or two later when, after I had parted with my dear old murderous 
muleteer and had reached the south-east corner of the island, I rounded the 
spur of a mountain and suddenly found myself confronted with the ruins of a 
seventeenth-century country house such as I had often seen at home in 
England—except that this baroque villa at the cast end of Crete was deserted 
and in ruins. To-day we should pass a bombed-out seventeenth-century 
house on English ground without being pulled up short by so unsensational a 
sight; but in 1912 the only ancient ruins in England that were familiar to 
English eyes were those of the mediaeval monasteries at whose expense our 
Early Modern country houses had been built. In England in 1912, a house 
like that, would have been still inhabited and, as likely as not, continuously 
inhabited by the descendants of the man who had built it—whereas this house 
of the same age and architecture in Crete was as dead and done with in 1912 
asMinoan Knossos. This must have been the country house of some Venetian 
contemporary of John Evelyn. The two men might have met at Padua before 
the Venetian was posted to the colonial administration in Crete in the last 
days before the outbreak of the Turco-Venetian War of Candia which ended 
in the Venetians’ losing the island. 

By that time I had picked up enough of the history of the Venetian Empire 
in the Levant to make out that the Venetian regime in Crete had lasted, from 
beginning to end, for something like 460 years; and it flashed into my mind 
that in that year 1912 there was no British colony that had been under British 
rule for so long a span of time as that. After enduring for not much less than 
half a millennium, Venetian rule in Crete had passed away as though it had 
never been, and, in passing, had left, in that ruined baroque country-house, a 
memorial proclaiming that Modern Western colonial empires were no more 
exempt from mortality than the Pax Romana or the ‘ thalassocracy ’ of Minos. 
The brilliant star of Venice now began to glare at me with a baleful light. 

‘Taking ship, at the end of my Cretan expedition, from Rethymno, and 
coasting eastwards towards Candia on a fine starry night, before making 
northward across the Aegean for Peiracus, I was lying on a coil of rope in the 
bows and singing Domum when, looking up, I saw an elderly man smiling 
down at me and asking me what my Latin song was. My fellow-traveller 
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turned out to be the celebrated German epigraphist Fabricius who, twenty- 
eight years back, in 1884, had disinterred the great inscription recording the 
Laws of Gortyn. He was re-visiting Crete for the first time since then, to 
have another look at the site of the Hellenic Cretan city where he had made 
his magnificent discovery and to set eyes for the first time on a Minoan World 
which Sir Arthur Evans had disinterred since then. Before landing at Candia 
he tore a leaf out of his diary and wrote his name on it for me. I have this 
treasured scrap of paper still, and visualise the signature whenever I am 
tempted to feel that Germans guilty of atrocities are inhuman mainly on 
account of their being Germans, and not mainly on account of their being 
human beings. 

‘The Gortyn Inscription was a reminder to me that, in the long and 
chequered history of Crete, there had been an Hellenic chapter as well as, 
among others, a Venetian and a Minoan one; but the last stage in my return- 
journey to Athens led me away again into other worlds; for, between Candia 
and Peiraeus, my travelling companions were a Sphakiot and an Assyrian, 
In the Sphakiot I was meeting in the flesh a representative of a then fast 
dwindling rearguard of an innocently primitive barbarism (the vanguard of 
the hosts of a neobarbarism in the heart of Western Christendom had not yet 
shown its sinister face). In the Assyrian I was meeting in the flesh a repre- 
sentative of a now all but submerged Far Eastern Christendom which in the 
seventh century had extended right across the Continent from Persia to 
China, and had survived into the thirteenth century to provide civil servants 
for Mongol conquerors of all but the southern and western fringes of the Old 
World. In 1gr2 the Nestorian Christian community was still extant in its 
original domain in a fastness among the Hakkiyari mountains in Kurdistan 
(these Nestorians in the Zagros were evicted during the War of rg14~18, and 
in 1949 I visited the reigning Mar Shimun in Chicago, which in the mean- 
while had become the seat of the Nestorian Church’s oecumenical govern- 
ment). My Nestorian travelling-companion on the voyage from Candia to 
Peiraeus was an itinerant collector of alms who displayed his financial ability 
—to the Sphakiot’s astonishment as well as mine—by entering into a bargain- 
ing-match with the Greek ship’s purser and wheedling out of him a sub- 
stantial reduction on the standard third-class fare which the Sphakiot could 
never have obtained by his melodramatic swash-buckling airs. 

‘These two new worlds of Sphakié and Hakkiyari engrossed my attention 
till the moment when, as we steamed into Peiraeus harbour, I found myself 
rising from table, in the first-class saloon, in the company of two Greek girls 
and a German professor. ‘Zire # Kptitn,’ cried the girls in high spirits, as 
we glided through the harbour mouth; and ‘Zire # MonsSovia,’ they added in 
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their exuberance as we stood in towards our anchorage. ‘Atré 6% elvat Mo 
Buoxoho’ (‘ That will not be so easy’) said the sober-minded professor with an 
indulgent smile—not dreaming, any more than I did, on gist March, 1912, 
that the Balkan War was then already hatching, and that this invisibly 
approaching war in the Balkans was.to be the prelude to a world war in 
which the professor’s country and my own would soon be fighting on opposite 
sides. Still, the Greek girls’ light-hearted speculations at lunch-time as to 
whether war would break out this spring or next spring (it actually broke out 
that autumn) had given me a slight feeling of uncasiness, for they had dis- 
cussed the date of this contingency with the gusto that politically-minded people 
at home in England would have shown in airing their guesses about the date 
ofa general election which might be expected to bring their own party into 
power; and I found myself piecing these Greek girls’ conversation together 
with the talk that I had been hearing in village cafés in the Morea about some- 
thing called ‘ the foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey ’, which I had never 
heard talk of in Oxford. 
Well, you see, one three weeks’ journey to and from one, Greek island in 
1912 put considerable tracts of World History on to my mental map for me. 


Recurrences, 

On my next expedition from Athens after my visit to Crete I learnt some 
further historical lessons from a peregrination of Laconia, on which I was then 
setting foot for the first time. 

Upon reaching Sparta from the coast of the Gulf of Nauplia by a track 
across Parnén which had led me past the battlefield of Sellasia down a valley 
filled with judas trees in blossom, my first acts were to spend one afternoon 
sitting on the bluffs crowned by the Menelaion, on the left bank of the Eurotas 
immediately opposite the town, to gaze across the vale at the citadel of 
Misthra on an outlying spur of Mount Taygetus, and another afternoon 
sitting on the peak of Misthra to gaze back at the Menelaion and the moun- 
tains piled behind it up to the skyline of Parnén. As I let my eyes drink in 
these two complementary views of the magnificent Laconian landscape, and 
at the same time let my mind run back over the course of Laconian history, 
it was borne in upon my understanding that I was not merely looking at a 
single landscape from two different angles of vision, but was witnessing a single 
episode of history in two performances which were presentations of an 
identical drama in spite of their being separated from one another in the 
space-dimension by an interval of five miles as the crow flies, and in the time- 
dimension by an interval of three thousand years as the chronologist reckons. 

To a meditative historian’s eye, Misthra and Therapne were one fortress 
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visible in two avatars, and the identity of the single episode of history in which 
they had both played the same leading réle was not impaired by the circum- 
stance that on different occasions the same dramatis personae had been imper- 
sonated by different casts of actors. The plot of this identical play had been 
the occupation of Continental European Greece by invaders from overseas 
who had managed to seize, fortify and hold the main natural fortresses, 
cultivable patches of lowland and inter-connecting passes, but had found it 
beyond their strength to subdue the surrounding highlands or to establish an 
effective frontier against a menacing continental hinterland. Menelaus in 
his castle at Therapne on the bluff had been reincarnate in the last, or last 
but one, of the Turkish voyevodes who had ruled the same Laconia from the 
summit of Misthra below Taygetus; and our ampler acquaintance with the 
play as it had been performed during the six centuries ending in a.v. 1821 
could be applied legitimately to an elucidation of the more scantily docu- 
mented previous performance which had come to the same abrupt and tragic 
dénouement in some early year of the twelfth century B.c. (When I was working 
out for myself these implications of the phenomenon of recurrences, I was 
unaware that I had been anticipated by an eighteenth-century Neapolitan 
historian-philosopher named Vico.) 

In the Laconian case the intellectual manoeuvre of historical recon- 
struction is invaluable, because Misthra—standing, as it still stands, un- 
touched since the morrow of its sack by my Sphakiot’s Maniot cousins in the 
first week of April, 1821—is a veritable museum, as will be ‘testified by any 
archaeologist who has ever visited this site, in which the strata mount towards 
Heaven like the zones of Dante’s Earthly Paradise, instead of descending into 
the pit of a forum or an agora. In the Chronicle of the Morea, lines 2985~ 
3007, we have an account of the selection of the site and the building of the 
fortress in 1248 by Prince William IT Villehardouin with an eye to command- 
ing the Langddha Pass between the vales of Laconia and Messenia, and at 
the same time containing the Melingian tribe of Slav wild highlanders in the 
Southern Taygetus; and we can follow the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which the original Western Christian French founders of the Principality of 
Achaia were progressively evicted by Orthodox Christian Greek princes of an 
expiring East Roman Empire, and these East Roman Greeks, in their turn, 
by Muslim Ottoman Turks who remained in possession till the final catastrophe 
in 1821. The shells of the contemporary castles in Central Greece were 
occupied in succession by an even more picturesquely motley series of hermit 
crabs: Burgundian knights ousted by Catalan soldiers of fortune who were 
ousted in their turn by Florentine bankers who were snuffed out at last by 
Ottoman empire-builders. In the light of this analogy, the series of Minoan 
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Cretan, Achaean Greek, Mycenaean and Anatolian Pelopid masters of 
Misthra’s double, Therapne, springs into focus out of the mist of legend, and 
an incident in the history of Frankish Achaia elucidates a passage in the 
Odyssey (IV, 168-180) in which we hear Menelaus telling Telemachus how 
he would have invited Odysseus, had Odysseus made his way safely back 
home from Troy, to reinforce the Pelopid ‘ Ascendancy ’ in the Morea, with 
his henchmen, in a fief which Menelaus would have provided for him there by 
sacking one of the still unsubdued native strongholds within the bounds of 
Menelaus’s own barony. This Homeric strophe has its antistrophe in the 
Chronicle of the Morea (lines 1847-1872) in the account there of Prince 
William de Champlitte’s investment of Geoffrey de Villehardouin with the 
fief of Kalaméta and Arkadhid, as a reward for Geoffrey's having parted 
company with his Frankish fellow-conquerors of Constantinople and Salonica 
in order to throw in his lot with the Frankish adventurers in the Morea. The 
boundaries of Geofirey’s fief included the seven castles with which Agamemnon 
offered to invest Achilles (Iliad IX, 149-153) when the Moreot Achaean 
prince was begging the sulking Rumeliot Achacan hero to take up arms again 
to save Achaean besiegers of Troy who were in danger of being driven into the 
sea by a dashing sortie of the beleaguered Trojan forces. 

The recurrence that caught Vico’s eye, as he surveyed the World and its 
history from his Neapolitan vantage-point within the limits of what had once 
been the Hellenic World, was the still more significant correspondence between 
the Homeric heroic age and another age of the same character by which the 
history of a Western Christian World had been inaugurated after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Vico’s identification of these two heroic ages with one 
another is of paramount importance for an understanding of the morphology 
of history, because its necessary corollary is the proposition that the ensuing 
histories of a post-Homeric Hellenic Civilisation and a post-Nibelung Western 
Christian Civilisation are in some sense parallel and contemporary, in spite 
of their being strung at such widely different points on the chronologist’s 
fine-drawn thread. I discovered their contemporaneity for myself by the 
aid of a different clue when the outbreak of the First World War caught me 
teaching Ancient Greek history at Oxford; for the experience of a war in 
which the spiritual as well as the political destinies of Western Christendom 
were manifestly at stake brought to life for me the sense and feel of phrases 
and passages in the work of Thucydides which I had read hitherto with blind 
eyes because, so far, I had not been in possession of the psychological key to 
them, I realised in 1914 that the experience which was overtaking my 
generation now in the course of Western history had overtaken Thucydides’ 
generation in the course of Hellenic history by the time at which he wrote his 
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book. In other words, the age of Thucydides, so far from lying behind me in 
my past, had been standing all that time in front of me in my future until now, 
when I was just beginning to catch Thucydides up through meeting in my 
own life with Thucydides’ experiences. The chronologist’s clock-time 
reckoning of historical priority and posteriority had thus proved to be not 
only relatively unimportant but even positively misleading in so far as it had 
overlaid and obscured another reckoning in the altogether different medium 
of psychological experience. This psychological calculus brought to light the 
truth that, in terms of experience, the histories of Hellas and Western Christen- 
dom were not successive but were contemporary, and that in the already 
completed course of Hellenic history there were experiences, accessible to us 
in the records of them, which in our own history were unknown and still 
intrinsically unknowable because, in our history, these experiences were still 
awaiting conception in the womb of the future. 


Units. 

This psychological contemporaneity of Hellenic and Western Christian 
history had a morphological implication. The two objects of historical study 
that had thus proved to be psychologically contemporary with one another 
must be deemed, by the same token, to be also morphologically equivalent to 
‘one another in some sense, and this conclusion might perhaps enable Modern 
Western Hellenists to re-apprehend an optimum unit of historical study which 
appeared to have eluded the grasp of many Modern Western students of the 
history of our own Western affairs. 

Since the rejection, by Late Modern Western minds, of a providential 
vision of history which had been inherited from the Jews by the Christians 
and the Muslims and had found its classical expositions in Saint Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei, Tbn Khaldun’s Prolegomena, and Bossuet’s Discours sur I’ Histoire 
Universelle, these latter-day Western intellectual revolutionaries had been 
attempting to attack the problem of History from a new angle by falling upon 
the official documents which, in a pre-atomic age of Western history, had 
been accumulating in enormous quantities in the record offices of several 
dozen parochial Western states. Those of us who have been lucky enough; 
in our generation, to have still received our historical education in the field of 
Hellenic history, instead of falling into the toils of Mediaeval and Modern 
Western documentary research, have realised, of course, that this newfangled 
approach to History is inferior to our own traditional approach in more than 
one respect; and it is indeed doubly and trebly misleading; for it distorts the 
truth of history by offering us an unintelligibly fragmentary view of history 
in three dimensions of historical reality. In the space-dimension, it diverts 
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our attention from Western Christendom as a whole to one or other of the 
local states into which the life of this society has come to be articulated on the 
political plane of activity. In the time-dimension it invites us to study an 
uncompleted span of experience with a latter limit which is arbitrarily set by 
the irrelevant accident of the date at which the historian happens to find him- 
self living at the moment when he is doing his work—since the history of a 
society of which the historian himself is a member must ex Aypothesi be the 
history of an experience which is still continuing. In the third place this 
history that is culled from documents silting up in parochial Wester public 
record offices cannot give us that view of life as a whole which is the only view 
that offers an insight into the living reality; for a political excerpt from real 
life, within spatial limits that are parochial and within temporal limits that 
are bounded by an ambulatory iron curtain called the present moment, is so 
hideously mutilated a fragment of reality that it is hardly recognisable as 
being even a gobbet of the butchered human form divine. 

At the risk of lapsing into Pharisaism, we Hellenists may be tempted, as 
we shudder at the archivist historians’ plight, to congratulate ourselves on our 
good fortune in having been inducted into an approach to History that gives 
us at least some chance or seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. Thanks to 
Hellenic history’s being dead and done with from the misleadingly restricted 
point of view of a living Western observer wearing the man of action’s intel- 
lectual blinkers, the diverse activities of life are now visible to us, in Hellenic 
history, in their true proportions. Politics and economics, which always 
tend to overshadow the spiritually more important pursuits of Mankind in the 
practical man’s estimation in the passing moment, have dwindled to their just 
measure of insignificance in our latter-day Western view of an Hellenic history 
that has no practical bearing on our own present fortunes. A modern 
Western student of Mankind’s Hellenic experience could not easily fall into 
the error of taking Greek politics and economics more seriously than Greek 
art, poetry and philosophy. In our Early Modern classical education we 
approach our study of Greek history along the auspicious avenue of a study of 
Greck language and literature; and in this context we are aware that, in a 
totality which is the reality of life, the intellectual, the artistic and perhaps, 
above all, the religious activities of Man are those which count for most on the 
Jong and dispassionate view for which Greek philosophers have coined the 
name éeplet. 


Breakdowns. 
If this Hellenic view reveals the historical truth,we Greek-trained Modern 
Western students of history ought to coax our archive-minded colleagues into 
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looking at our own Western history—as far as its unfinished story has gone, up 
to date—with the integral and stereoscopic vision that our Hellenic stand- 

point affords us; and we must also break it to them gently that there are 

certain experiences, of vital interest for students of human affairs, on which 

the incomplete tale of our Western history gives us no information at all, for 

the simple and decisive reason that we ourselves do not happen to have met 
with these momentous experiences up to date. 

The uselessness of an uncompleted fragment of history as a key to secrets 
which may be of the greatest practical as well as theoretical interest for us has 
been brought ‘home to us by Late Modern Western Man’s sudden panic- 
stricken rediscovery of the time-worn truth that everything human is mortal 
and that our Western Civilisation is not exempt from this universal human 
liability to break down and come to grief. Is our Western Civilisation actually 
in danger of breaking down to-day? Or has it perhaps already met with this 
fatal accident? We have only to put the question in these practical terms in 
order to see that our current history cannot be racked into divulging the 
answer to it; for this answer is not given in the story up to date, and even the 
most devilish of our Late Modern totalitarian combinations of ingenuity 
with ‘ frightfulness ’ is powerless to inflict a third-degree cross-examination on 
our Protean future. If we genuinely want light on the causes of the break- 
downs of civilisations, we must resolutely turn our eyes away from our own 
unfinished story and look—not with an anxious astrologer’s but with a serene 
astronomer’s eye—at the history of some other civilisation that has already 
broken down, declined, fallen and gone into dissolution. 

If this is our objective, we shall find in Greek history no less than two 
episodes of the’kind at our disposal. We can study the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilisation in the generation of Thucydides towards the end of the 
fifth century 8.c. and the breakdown of the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
Civilisation in the generation of Basil the Bulgar-killer towards the end of the 
tenth century of the Christian Era. Obviously we have not the time, within 
the limits of a single lecture, to analyse the causes of these two catastrophes, so 
I must be content with submitting three points to you for your consideration. 
My first point is that, in both these cases, the proximate cause of the break- 
down will be found to be the spiritually catastrophic climax of a series of 
fratricidal wars between parochial states—members of the society thus com- 
mitting social suicide. My second point is that this crescendo of ever more 
irreparably devastating warfare is not the primary cause to which the break- 
down has to be attributed, but proves in both cases to be a symptom of a 
deeper-seated malady. My third point is that, while the proximate cause, 
in the shape of the scourge of war, is identical in both cases—and indeed not 
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only in these two, but in a number of others as well—the primary causes are 
diverse. 

In the history of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, the fons et origo of the 
breakdown was a rejuvenated East Roman Imperial Government's fatal 
success, in and after the eighth century of our era, in re-establishing its 
ascendancy over the Church, in contrast to the Church’s auspicious success, 
in the contemporary and corresponding mediaeval chapter of our Western 
Christian history, in resisting the attempts of a fortunately incompetent 
Western ‘Holy Roman Empire’ to emulate the perversely efficient East 
Roman Empire’s feat of reducing the Church to the réle of a department of 
state. In the history of the Hellenic Civilisation, the primary cause of the 
breakdown was the failure of a society whose politically sovereign parochial 
communities had become economically interdependent to create an oecu- 
mertical political framework for a body social which was now irrevocably 
* one world ’ on the economic plane. 

‘This fatal discrepancy between economic achievement and political failure 
which, in Hellenic history, brought its nemesis in the outbreak of the Atheno— 

_ Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B.c., comes home to us in Western Christen- 
dom in our generation, because we can see at once that the unsolved problem 
with which our own society is wrestling in our day is identical with the problem 
which defeated the Hellenes in the fifth century 3.c, with fatal consequences 
for the future of the Hellenic Civilisation; but, in recognising the identity of 
the problem, we must, of course, be on our guard against falling into a 
fatalistic assumption that, because the Hellenes happened to be defeated by it, 
we too are bound to be defeated likewise now that we are facing the same 
ordeal. Though the Hellenes did in fact fail to respond to this challenge, we 
have no warrant at all for assuming that their failure was pre-determined and 
inevitable; and therefore the mere fact of their failure does not doom us to 
fail in our turn. So far from that, our awareness of the Hellenes’ failure to 
solve the very problem with which we ourselves are at grips to-day increases 
our chance—if we choose to seize the opportunity—of solving the problem in 
our case and thereby mastering our fate in this current chapter of our history ; 
for our knowledge of the completed story of the corresponding episode of 
Hellenic history gives us light on our common problem which the Hellenes 
did not possess, while the warning which the Hellenes’ failure gives us of our 
own danger ought to stimulate us into making a supreme exertion to escape 
the Hellenes’ fate by eschewing their manifest moral errors and avoiding their 
manifest intellectual mistakes. 
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Encounters. 

In the course of their respective histories, societies of the species called 
civilisations, of which Hellas and our two Christendoms are representatives, 
have encounters with one another that are events of outstanding historical 
importance; and, here again, the morphology of history can be illuminated 
by bringing Greek searchlights to bear on it, since this phenomenon of 
encounters has played a prominent part in the histories of at least two out of 
the three civilisations that have blossomed on Greek soil so far. The history 
of Eastern Orthodox Christendom has been deeply affected by relations with 
the sister society of Western Christendom ever since the eighth century of our 
era, while the history of the Hellenic Civilisation became, from Alexander's 
generation onwards, virtually a story of the relations of Hellenism with the 
other civilisations that were alive in the Old World in that age. 

The vicissitudes of the long-drawn-out encounter between the two Christen- 
doms are a fascinating subject. The shock suffered by the Byzantines in the 
eleventh century, when they awoke to the fact that the barbarous and 
schismatic Latins had gained a military, political and economic ascendancy 
over Eastern Orthodoxy and Greek Civilisation, so deeply embittered these 
mediaeval Orthodox Christian Greeks that when, in the fifteenth century, 
they were confronted with the terrible choice of submitting to either a Frankish 
or a Turkish domination, they deliberately opted for the Prophet’s turban in 
preference to the Pope’s tiara; and they continued in this anti-Western state 
of mind and feeling until after the opening of the seventeenth century, as 
was demonstrated by the fate of the Calvinist-minded Oecumenical Patriarch 
Cyril Lotikaris. Yet, before the close of the same seventeenth century, the 
attitude of the Orthodox Christians towards the West had undergone a 
revolutionary reversal both in Ottoman Orthodox Christendom and in 
Russia. It had boxed the psychological compass by changing from an 
attitude of hostility, contempt and repudiation into one of friendliness, 
admiration and imitation; and thereafter the tide of Orthodox Christian 
feeling continued to run in this reverse direction till after the opening of the 
century through which we are now living. At the time of my own visit to 
Greece in 1911-12, all observers would have taken it for granted that, both in 
Russia’ and in the Greek and other Orthodox Christian successor-states of 
the Ottoman Empire, the course of cultural navigation was now long since 
irrevocably set towards the goal of a complete and unreserved assimilation of 
the Orthodox Christian culture to the Western culture in its Late Modern 
secular vein; and so it would have continued to seem down to the year 1917; 
but the new revolution in Orthodox Christendom which took the world by 
surprise in that year aptly illustrates the riskiness of trying to use still un- 
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completed historical episodes as materials for a study and understanding of 
the nature and destiny of Man. Down to the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
who would have dreamed that Russia was going to repudiate Peter the Great's 
policy of Westernisation in the name of a Western-made anti-Western Marxist 
ideology? And who again, before the Second World War, would have 
guessed that in 1950 the Orthodox Christian countries in South-Eastem 
Europe—Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Greece—would be battlegrounds 
in a world-wide ‘cold war’ between a Communist Russia and a Liberal 
United States for the conversion of Mankind to one or other of two rival 
alternative ways of life? - 

_ Asstudent of History will find a more promising field for the pursuit of his 
inquiry if he turns his eyes away from this unfinished drama to examine the 
encounter between a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilisation and its Oriental 
contemporaries; for this drama has long ago been played out to its finish, 
and the last act, which turns out here to be the key to the whole play’s historical 
meaning, is an act which is still below the horizon in our current and con- 
tinuing encounter between two ex-Christian living cultures. In the last act 
of the encounter between Hellenism and its contemporaries, the dénouement 
was the epiphany of Christianity, the Mahayana and other * higher religions” 
which rose above the battle of competing secular cultures and, in rising, were 
able to draw from both sides their inspiration for giving history a new turn 
by lifting Man’s endeavours onto a loftier spiritual plane. 

This Greck light on the origins of Christianity and the Mahayana is, in 
my belief, the most valuable of all the Greek light on history—but perhaps I 
have now cited enough evidence in support of my thesis that a Hellenist’s 
approach to the study of history is a particularly promising one. In illus- 
trating this Greck approach from my personal experience, I have, of course, 
been conscious all the time that my personal view of history is only one among 
a number of views that might be caught from the same Hellenic angle of 
vision; and all votaries of Hellenic studies have also to remember all the time 
that a Sinologist’s alternative approach might carry him no less far than our 
Hellenic approach carries us towards a reading of the riddle of human affairs. 
The first lesson in Hellenism is to be on one’s guard against the blinding sin of 
Iybris. 

Arnotp TovnpeE 


THE PLAN OF MESTA, CHIOS 


What was the nature of the revolution in the manner of laying out a new 
town associated with the name of Hippodamos of Miletus? Aristotle suggests 
that it was simply a matter of regularity. The old way was to build irregu- 
Jarly, the new way to build regularly after the manner invented by Hippo- 
damos._ If this is true, how came it that the regular manner was adopted, 
presumably, in the first half of the fifth century? What movement of ideas 
brought it into favour? To what special circumstances did it constitute a 
response? Why had it not developed earlier as an obvious consequence, for 
instance, of the founding of new cities in the great age of Greck colonisation? 
And if the new colonial cities of the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries were 
‘not planned in a regular fashion, how were they planned? 

T would not suggest that these questions can all be answered by reference 
to the plan of a mediaeval fortified village in the extreme south of the island 
of Chios; but it was in the belief that it might perhaps help to throw some 
light on the problem of pre-Hippodamian town planning that I visited and 
roughly surveyed Mesta in April 1948, prompted by the apparent relevance 
of a note in Professor Ormerod’s Piracy in the Ancient World,? on fortified villages 
in the Aegean Archipelago, to a passage in the Laws of Plato describing the 
supposed best form of defensive wall for his utopian colonial city. 

‘Mesta lies at the bottom of a hollow almost completely surrounded by 
hills, about two miles from the sea and harbour to the north-west. The 
harbour, and the road linking it with the town, are under observation from 
watch towers situated on the summits of hills to the north-east and north- 
west. The village itself is completely hidden from the sea, and the whole 
arrangement is well-calculated to afford protection against sudden attack 
from that quarter. Indeed, although Plato’s eighty stadia are here reduced to 
sixteen, the siting of Mesta suggests that a contemporary reader of the Laws 
may have been well aware of more immediately practical reasons for building 
a city at some distance from the coast than those of a disciplinary nature given 
there.* 

The shape of the village is that ofa rectangle, measuring roughly 170 paces 
from north to south and 140 from east to west, with a roughly triangular 
addition on the west. Whether this triangular portion actually constitutes a 
Jater addition to an original rectangular plan, or is contemporary with it, is 
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difficult to determine. In favour of the former supposition is the information 
given me by villagers (with whom my only means of communication was 
Alexandrian waiters’ French) that the north gate was originally the only 
entrance. Against this, however, is the fact that the main square, which has 
recently been partly built over on the south side, is roughly at the centre of 
gravity of the complete irregular pentagon (see Fic.). 

Right at the centre of the rectangular portion there stands to-day a large 
nineteenth century church, flanked to the north and south by blocks of houses. 
‘The whole forms a nearly square island bounded on the north, east and 
south sides by streets having a width of fourteen feet—roughly twice the width 
of all other streets and alleys in Mesta. The west side of this island is occupied, 
as far as the middle, by the main square, on to which recent buildings on the 
south side have been allowed to encroach. A short, narrowing street from 
the south-east corner of the square forms the boundary of the central island 
along the remainder of its west side. 

‘The site of the church appears to have been occupied formerly by a tower 
or keep, presumably that reported by Wansleben in 1673-4 to be falling into 
ruin.® It seems probable, therefore, that this tower, with its attendant living 
quarters, formed the original core of the plan of Mesta, bounded on three 
sides by extra-wide streets, and on the fourth, at least partly, by the square. 

‘The street to the east of the site of the tower is continued northwards at 
normal width (six feet six inches) to the principal gate. Those to the north 
and south are similarly prolonged westward in a curving line, to converge, 
near the west gate, into a single curving street. ‘These constituted the main 
system of circulation of the village before the recent south-east gate was 
pierced. From them a series of culs-de-sac and alleys run, most of them at right 
angles, to end at a distance of one building depth from the outer walls. 
This building depth is occupied by continuous blocks of houses originally 
built so that their blank outer walls formed the outer defensive wall of the 
village, though windows and doors have been broken through from many of 
the houses since the wall was no longer required for its original purpose. At 
the principal gate and at each of the angles except the south-east there is a 
salient defensive tower. ‘There are also signs that there was formerly a similar 
tower, now destroyed, at the south-east angle. Access to this, and to the 
still-standing north-cast tower, is provided at ground level by a covered alley 
immediately adjacent to the wall. Above it the first floors of the houses 
extend right to the outer wall. 

‘Apart from the main square, the streets, the culs-de-sac, and the alleys, and 
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a few small garths not shown on the plan, the whole area within the walls is 
built up solid with houses of two or three storeys. The demand for space 
was at one time so great that many of the streets are built over at intervals 
above the ground floor. The building material is limestone used in small 
squared blocks. Each house consists of a number of bays (usually two) 
spanned by semi-circular barrel vaults on each floor. The roofs are flat. 
‘Windows and doors are spanned by square lintels, generally with semi-circular 
relieving arches above them. 

All appearances suggest that the same forms have been used almost un- 
changed for centuries. Buildings bearing early nineteenth century dates are 
similar to others which, from the state of the masonry, appear to be much 
earlier, and the most that can be said about the date of the foundation of 
Mesta is that it is mediaeval. Probably it is to be attributed to the early 
years of the Genoese administration of Chios (1346-1566), the earliest reference 
to it quoted by Mr. Argenti being that of Christophorus Bondelmontius in 
1422: Amistae portum laudamus et turrim.? 

Whatever the date, however, there are good grounds for assuming that at 
least one feature of the plan of Mesta—the use of the outer walls of houses on 
the perimeter as the defensive walls of the village—is in conformity with a 
tradition of very long standing in the islands of the Aegean. The passage 
in the Laws of Plato already referred to hints at something of the sort, and 
archaeological evidence of a similar arrangement from the seventh century 
B.c., or earlier, exists at Vroulia, in the island of Rhodes.6 Here a headland, 
having precipitous cliffs towards the sea, was defended on the landward side 
by a line of buildings, generally one, but sometimes two, rooms deep, strung 
across the neck of the headland, and presenting a blank wall to landward. 
Vroulia can hardly be said to have been a town, and in any case the peculi- 
arities of the site were bound to make it differ from an inland fortified place; 
but the idea of houses joined each to each to form a defensive wall is certainly 
there. 

If this idea is applied to an inland town or village, where the defensive 
wall must form a closed circuit, there follow certain consequences which may 
be observed at Mesta. First, the size of the town must be limited and known 
from the start. This implies a definite act of foundation. Secondly, the 
houses on the perimeter can be approached only from the interior, and in its 
simplest form this means that there must at least be a central open space 
surrounded by a single thickness of buildings approached directly from it. 
Further, the necessity of limiting the number of gates imposes a similar 
limitation on the means of access to the centre, and, ina more complex example 

7 Op city 14. "Kinch, K.P. Volz, 1914 Cols. 5-8 and plan at end. 
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such as Mesta, this gives us a very few main streets leading to the centre. 
From these, access to the remainder of the town must be by means of con- 
centric loops, as in the north-western quarter, or by culs-de-sac, as elsewhere. 
Such an arrangement, complicated at first glance, but extremely simple in 
principle, is one that could be set out according to custom by a band of 
colonists. The position and extent of the central square (or, in the case of 
Mesta and other mediaeval foundations in the south of Chios, the central 
tower) and the position of the limiting walls would first have to be determined, 
after which the intermediate spaces could be divided into lots and provision 
made for access to them. It should be noticed, incidentally, that culs-de-sac 
impose fewer limitations on the surveyors, as a means of approaching the 
intermediate lots, than loops. 

The result of a flexible application of this method, according to the 
exigencies of site and private requirements, is a plan which, though obviously 
systematic when analysed, appears, to a stranger entering a place for the first 
time, to be thoroughly haphazard. In the case of Mesta the narrowness of 
the streets, which means that the slightest deviation from the straight has the 
effect of closing the vista, aggravates the stranger’s confusion. Anyone who 
has tried to find his way for the first time, unguided, from one point to another 
in Mesta will have no difficulty in appreciating the predicament of the 
Thebans who, when surprised in the agora at Plataea, were unable to find 
their way out, and even mistook the door of a house built up against the wall 
for the gates of the city: nor will it seem strange to him that the Platacans 
could surround the Theban attackers, and block the ways of escape unseen, 
by breaking through the party walls of the houses.? Finally he might be 
tempted to wonder whether it might not have been some such plan which 
Aristotle had in mind when he referréd to the old irregular method of building 
towns, as compared with the newer, regular method associated with Hippo- 
damos, as exemplified, for instance, at Olynthus. Answers to such questions 
must obviously await the excavation of authentic colonial sites. In the 
meantime there would appear to be some grounds for suggesting that the 
Hippodamian development may have consisted in the substitution of the 
system of the chequer board, capable of expansion in any direction, for an 
older, more integrated type of plan. 

W. A. EDEN 
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DETAILS AND CHRONOLOGY OF GREEK THEATRE 
CAVEAS 


(rLares 1-5) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have been used, in addition to those already 
used in the Annual. 


Avis... Aras, I! eat grea far di Aun, Fcenae, 1994. 
Biche, Dandie, "Margurcte Bcber, Deir om Thestrecn, Belin and Leipig,r920. 

Biber, lyfe. te Ge mes Tea Fee 

Balle on grechen Thastern, Minch, 

BRC W.DS land Resch Des grucaks Thos Aes, 8 

Defrasse aste and H. Lechat, Bpldaure, Pais 1695. 

Flom, 2 iy ail “BPs De “Desir SA, I, IL (Ante ech. Tange, Seta 


Fisch Boia, 1d, Des Tht in Bea (same sves; similarly Fechier, Megalipl, Onpo, Sie 
Guide Blew "Guide lew La Gt o59 ed ak : 
Thea, ile von Gatringe, ‘The, 1899-1902. 


‘Thanks are due to the editors, and to Mr. A. M. Woodward (on the 
subject of the theatre at Sparta), for their kind help and criticism. 


This article is intended to form a supplement to The Greek Theatre Cavea 
in BSA XLII, 195 ff. In the case of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens a 
detailed description is not necessary, as the works of Fiechter and Pickard- 
Cambridge cover nearly all the ground; comment is therefore confined to 
measurements of seats, etc. Theatres visited in Greece and the Aegean only 
are included. 
Arsens, THeatre or Dionysus 


Measurements of seating in the theatre of Lykourgos 


vi. 1 (cf. BSA XLII, 153, fig. 11) shows the notation here adopted for 
measuring the normal type of stone seating, both at Athens and elsewhere, 


2 G. Anti, Teat 5-82, has evolved new the west side of a rectangle in the middle of the 
theorist he frm ofthe tea of Dionyun in orcenra servings an altar base or the likes but 
the sixth and Bfth centuries 3.0. fs an thie secange woud We 13 ong 
segue ements Be teal Gee (ui ie es i eon he then 

‘The ris gnconvincing forthe follow of Aeschylus, his includes a8 nage gins, 
E VAs pointed out by Pickard-Cambridge, baie T- and the long hall to the south of i.” Asy 
"Thaie of Digyas fe dikes By the enentation of Se however, Ah century sherds have been found unde? 
ca chara alo rainy ocd by the the nor wal of he latter (¢.Relard.Cambicge, 
Scaformation ofthe Mile, aad mist therfore be of co, 17), e ganna wl dae ay Aath would have iy 
foughly acrgbangiey othe older temple of Dionyse_ fo the pnt em” of the its cetury. caved 
(aot hae the wal wall fot othe older. hs se pperunped he Gnas a 

‘ehoteas Autis"eceastrection fons an forming ie ext de of the orchestra.” Such ascbeme 
“i eg! with the wall of the dace temples) cannot be disproved, but it involves, paodi, walls 
‘he shape’ of his fconsructed orchest rectineat sonvering towards the sage, ited of way fom 
Gn thres ides and carved on the fourth, iz very une ss do the exing walls. 
Tikely. “(G) He makes the fragment of wall Jp frm 
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measurements throughout being given in centimetres. The approximate 
measurements of the seating in the Lykourgos cavea .of the theatre of 
Dionysus? are: AB 31-33, BC 3, CD 44, DE 4°5, EF 10°5, FG 3 or more, 
GH 22, PQ 76, AL 9, NE go'5. MB is difficult to measure, as there is a 
slight fall in the horizontal portions, but Fiechter’s figure of 35 cms. is truer 
than Dérpfeld’s 33 cms. Vertical slits are to be seen in places on the fillet 
fronts, and while some of these slits have only a’narrow interspacing, others 
are 41 cms. apart. As this is a reasonable width for one person, it may well 
have served as a measure; but this cannot have been more than an approxima- 
tion, as when the cavea was really crowded more room could be made. 











—f T i 
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Stairs. The stairways have a width of 70-72 cms., a little narrower than 
the average. They are remarkable in that there is only one step to each 
tier, an arrangement not found elsewhere except at Peiraicus (Zea). But 
they have a considerable slope, which enables their height (rise) to be only 
22 cms. This slope would have been slippery in wet weather, so grooves 
were cut across it, about six to each step. The tread of the steps measures 
75-79 cms. 

Pemareus (Zea) * 


Situation. There were two theatres at the Peiraicus. The older one was 
at Mounychia, and is frequently mentioned in literature. Arias (18) says 
that nothing remains of it, but parts of the analemma can still be seen. The 
small theatre at Zea is of later date and was of secondary importance, but 
is nevertheless of interest. It lies on a hill of soft yellow limestone with a 
re 41 5 Oy 196, DR gy (olan fe 5 Bale es 
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very gentle inclination. As a result the seats are low and must have been 
very uncomfortable ** 

Planning. The orchestra circle is prolonged at each end by straight 
lines, as at Athens. The cavea is divided into thirteen kerkides with fourteen 
stairs, in spite of its smallness. This is obviously a direct imitation of the 
theatre of Dionysus, and its application here is rather unbecoming. But 
it is made worse by the ridiculous expedient of doubling the stairs above the 
diazoma, so that there must have been twenty-seven in the epitheatron.* As 
so many other details are copied from Athens, we can take this artificial 
doubling of stairs as an almost sure sign that such doubling existed also in 
the theatre of Dionysus.’ The upper stairways are not now extant, but in 
the centre artificial walls and cross-walls in hard brownish-grey poros, built 
to support the diazoma and stairways, may be seen. The stairways are badly 





Perrateus (Zea). Inciston in Front Row. 


Fis. 2, 





preserved at the bottom, but their positions were opposite the fourteen rosette 
stones which covered the water-channel on the outside of the orchestra. 

Front rows of seats. Below the front row there is a rim, or wide shallow 
tier, which has a width of 1-85 m. in the centre, 2-60 m. at the wings. Philios 
calls this the front row, and suggests that it was designed for a wooden 
prokedria. The falsity of this view was pointed out by Dragatsis, who, with 
Dérpfeld, realised that the tier behind in reality formed the front row, or 
rather its foundation. 

The latter has two peculiarities. One is a small incision first noticed by 
Arias, who, however, has a theory that it held some sort of wooden strut 
for the support of the upper rows. As these rows are exceptionally wide and 
shallow, the purpose of such a support is not clear. Actually the incision 

% 0, Broneer, AJA XXXIX, 416, says that the The archaclogical evidence docs not suffice to 
theatre wan novel conpletar and doubisivit was wed deterttine this but owing to the tse of the Athens 
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must have served for a small wooden prokedria, for it is exactly in the middle 
and of the shape shown in ric. 2. The arcs AB, CD represent the front of 
the ordinary seats, which together with the wooden prohedria (E) formed the 
front row. 

The other peculiarity of this front row is a series of ‘ mason’s marks’, 
inscribed on the upper surface near the joins of stones.” There are fifty-four 


in all, consisting, left to right, of A to Q, AA, BB and I, each of the twenty- ~ 


seven appearing twice. Since there were twenty-seven stairways in the 
epitheatron, these twenty-seven pairs of letters may be connected with seating 
arrangements in the theatre; or they may merely have served to mark the 
joins if the whole row was at some time dismantled and moved. For the 
position of these letters see FIG. 3. 





Fro, 3.—Pemateus (Zea), Lerrerinc. 


Seats. All the seats have been removed except a few rock-cut ones at 
the side rear. Some are scattered round the neighbourhood, and Philios 
took measurements of several sizes of seat. But the limestone foundations 
‘on which they were situated are clearly visible, and have a height of only 
20°5 cms. towards the bottom, an elevation scarcely permitting a good view 
or a comfortable seat. The upper tiers, however, were raised higher.* 

Stairs. In the stairs too the theatre of Dionysus has been copied, for there 
is only one step to each row. There is consequently a considerable upward 
slope, but, as far as can be seen, the steps were not, as in Athens, cut across 
by ridges for the prevention of slipping. Blocks of stairs which are preserved 
measure: length (width of stair) 1 m., breadth go cms., height 22 cms. In 
the small rock-cut section the stairs are also rock-cut. 

Diazoma. Of this there are no remains, except for the foundation walls 
mentioned above. These are necessary owing to the feeble slope of the 
natural hill, which caused the greater part of the cavea to be artificially 
banked up, and still gave only a small difference in level between one row 
and the next. 

Date. Second century 3.c.® 


7 Dragatsis, lee. cite © Uptoa7 cms. * Bullenog; Arias 18, 
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TuoriKos 1° 
_ Owing to the peculiar shape (rectilinear centre with curved wings) and 
primitive appearance of the theatre at Thorikos, many writers have ascribed 
to the cavea an antiquity which it probably does not possess. The theory 
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Fic. 4.—Tuorrkos. PLan. After Papers of the American School IV, pl. 1V (ef. Bulle, pl. 18). 


of a connection with the agora steps at Lato in Crete has been discussed in 
BSA XLIII, 128. Anti sees in the rock-cut seat south of E in ric. 4, taken 
with the eastern wing of wall C, a primitive choras earlier than 550 3.c. To 
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this it may be objected: (x) that the rock-cut seat may have had no con- 
nection with the theatre: Anti himself compares it with the seats at the 
Athenian Pnyx; (2) that the castern wing of wall C is not parallel to the 
rock-cut seat, and seems rather an extension of the earlier wall C, designed 
to provide a species of parodos. 

Wall C. This was in principle a terrace wall, as the ground south of it 
is about 2-50 m. lower than the present top course! It is doubtful if it ever 
rose high enough to form a background for scenery; and Dérpfeld #* must be 
wrong in suggesting that a wooden skene could have existed to the south of it, 
owing to the great drop in level. Possibly this wall, dating from the sixth 
or fifth century n.c., is the earliest surviving part of the theatre proper. It 
may well, however, have been repaired or extended at a later date. The 
straight section 30-75 m. long is extended at the east by an oblique wall of 
rough stones, which appears to be of later date. 

Orchestra, This forms a rough rectangle some 3o m. long and 14 m. 
(Arias wrongly gives over 16 m.) wide. When excavated it contained a 
deep earth fill revetted by the terrace wall and with a top layer of beaten 
red earth14 Originally, before being filled up, the orchestra had been 
roughly semicircular. 

Foundations J and K. The base J must have been for an altar. The 
eastern wing of the cavea has been carefully cut so as to leave it clear. Miller’s 
suggestion (Joc. cit., 10) that J may have been a prohedria is untenable. As to 
K, it has rightly been identified as the temple of Dionysus. Near it a fourth 
century 8.c. inscription?® AIONYEOI was found, also a bronze coin; but 
Cushing and Arias are wrong in accepting these as evidence that the temple 
cannot be earlier than the fourth century. 

Rock wall south of E. This has been accurately described in Papers of the 
American School IV, and elsewhere. Its original use is obscure, but it seems 
to have had no direct connection with the theatre. Later it was converted 
into two small rooms, V and W, probably for the use of actors. 

Lower half of cavea. The central kerkis is completely rectilinear, and consists 
of some nineteen rows, now poorly preserved, divided off at each side by a 
narrow staitway. On the outside of these stairways the rows become curved, 
and are bounded by the paredos wall G-G” and the wall E-E’. The whole 
is encircled by an analenma (G-B-B”) of remarkable shape, following the 
curves of the rows of seats. This is made of small square blocks, 10~20 cms. 
squats tit in Beto seat el of (tpn, which Cake votive ou te age othe 
fist rove of seats) must have been By m, (t0th) orehestay for the later fe already quite’ narrow 
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high, the joints being filled in with pebbles. The parodes wall G-G”’ 
consists of square blocks of this kind alternating with larger blocks. The 
wall E-E’ is cut out of the rock, and the stones laid on this appear, as in the 
upper section, to be merely seats, with no parapet terminating them—a 
rather dangerous arrangement for the spectators, as there is a considerable 
drop at this point. 

‘Seats. These are of local bluish stone, well worn, and quite plain, without 
a sinking for the footrest. Height 25-35 cms.,!* width 61-65. This does 
not allow much foot-space, and the theatre is not a comfortable one. 

Stairs. There are only two stairways and three kerkides in the lower 
section, the same (not preserved) in the upper. The two stairways in the 
lower section are unusually steep and only 62 cms. wide (the normal width 
in other theatres is go cms. or 1 m.). 

Extension of cavea. The upper half of the cavea has been proved to have 
been an addition to the original scheme. The point where the old and new 
analemmata meet near E is clearly marked, as the stones are not bonded 
together; while at B there is a noticeable angle. By this extension twelve 
new rows were added, and the old analemma wall fell into disuse, while the 
new one, outside it, followed approximately the same curve. Here again 
the seats extend on to the wall top; elsewhere they are not well preserved. 
‘The appearance of the analemma from the rear can be seen in PLATE 2c; this 
also shows the entrance Y, which, like the entrance Z, passes over a pointed 
arch.17 

Dates and development of cavea. As has been shown in BSA XLII, 127 £, 
itis most unlikely that there is any connection between the rectilinear ‘ grand- 
stand’ at Lato in Crete and the cavea at Thorikos. The theory that the 
slope of the hill rendered a rectilinear cavea easier to construct, and that only 
the sides had to be curved, must be abandoned in view of Cushing’s discovery 
that the natural shape of the hill was semicircular. Arias, following Bulle, 
distinguishes sixth and fourth century building, but does not state how much 
he attributes to the sixth century. In reality the building periods should be 
further subdivided. The following succession would easily account for the 
principal peculiarities, but in the absence of exact dates the chronology can 
only be a relative one: #8 

(a) Wall C constructed to support orchestra terrace. Spectators watched 
from hill slope above. 

(6) It is possible that wooden benches were erected in what was later 
rman Be Stem (i) no prod he “MARS Pres aan ing wee 
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the central section of the lower cavea (H-H”). These would be rectilinear, 
and would only be about 15 m. long. 

(ce) These wooden benches were replaced by stone seating of locally 
quarried stone. There would be no analemma at this stage, but probably 
lateral stairways. 

(2) Stone benches would be added on either flank, and in order that the 
spectators might face the orchestra, these benches would naturally curve round. 
This curve would in any case be necessary on the east side, owing to the 
outcrop of rock. On the west side the curve could be artificially embanked 
where necessary, and brought round so as to leave a passage between the 
cavea and the temple (K) which may already have been in existence.” The 
presence of the altar (J) necessitated the cutting off of a few rows of the cavea 
at the east wing. Analemmata surrounded the whole. 

(¢) The upper section was added,® including a further section of analemma 
and the entrances Y and Z. 

(f) In order to provide facilities for simple acting, the rooms V and W 
were built on to the rock-cut seats, and a wall added opposite, at an angle 
to the wall C, in order to provide an east parodos, converging towards the 
exterior. 

It may be objected that the wall C is not dated early enough to be placed 
first in order; but the dating of terrace walls is often open to dispute, and it 
may have been repaired to a great extent. It is doubtful whether this wall 
can be connected with any kind of skene; as at Ikaria and Rhamnous, there 
seems to have been no real stage and practically no facilities for actors— 
none, that is, until the rooms V and W were constructed. 


Ruamnous # 


Situation, The acropolis is near the sea, and lies to the north of a higher 
hill on which are the temples of Nemesis. Between the two hills, on the 
acropolis slope, is the space used for dramatic performances. 

Planning. The acropolis fortification wall constitutes the upper limit of 
the cavea. No seats are preserved except the front row, which consists of 
two rectilinear bases of local marble, side by side. The wider east one 
supported the prokedria thrones described in BSA XLIII, 176. The narrow 
west base ** has six incisions for stelai, which have not survived but doubtless 
bore inscriptions. The ‘orchestra’ is roughly rectangular, and extends 
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from the prohedria to a parallel wall 11-20 m. distant. Beyond this again is 
a terrace wall 6-20 m. farther south.2® 

Appearance of theatre. The cavea behind the prohedria cannot have had 
any kind of seating, as it shows no trace of the irregularities in the rocky slope 
having been evened out. The orchestra is of roughly square shape, bounded 
‘on two sides by the prokedria and the first wall. As to the space between the 
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Fic. 5—Rwasnous. Ptan, (After Bulle, pl. 1c). 
A Acropolis walls B Auditor, © Rising ground, ‘Statue bas not is). E Orchestra, 


ris. G Dressing foom (3). Hi Terrace walls. 
first wall and the terrace wall, Bulle has no reason to call it a bouleuterion. 
It must have been completely open on each side, and can only have served 
the purpose of a dressing and waiting room for the actors. The orchestra, 
which had a slight slope away from the cavea, was the only place for acting, 
as in other theatres in Attic demes. 
Inscriptions. In the first place, it seems that the area was called a @artpov. 
An inscription ® says: *Avaypéwat 5 18e 7 yriqioyar év oTHAat AiBivet Kal oTijoont 


% Bulle’s measurement; it appeared to me to be On this point Bulle i ight, Arias wrong. 
nearer 5:50 mn. sae & Sane eee 
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fv 1 Gederp (fourth century z.c.). This may refer to one of the stelai 
from the base mentioned. Secondly, we know that performances of comedy 
took place, owing to the occurrence of the word xueots in one inscription.** 
Apart from the prohedria dedications, we have a further dedication to 
Dionysus,2” who had a temple nearby. 

Date. Together with Ikaria, Rhamnous is the simplest form of theatre 
we know. Bulle (4) dates the prohedria to the fourth century B.c., and the 
walls cannot be earlier than the fourth century, which is the date of the 
inscriptions. A kind of theatre, however, may have existed here earlier, 
though without stage or seating of any description. 


Txarta 


Situation, Near the modern village of Dhidniso,”* to the north of Mount 
Pentelikon, on a gently sloping site above a stream, ‘The public buildings 
are grouped round the agora. To the east is a choregic monument, an 
unusual feature for such a small theatre, and not situated on the same side 
of the agora as the theatre. North of this is a small temple, and towards the 
west farther buildings, including a temple identified as the Pythion. South 
of the latter are supporting walls and an altar; and to the extreme south, 
the theatre. The whole is on a very small scale. 

Planning. There is the closest resemblance to Rhamnous. No acropolis 
wall exists behind the auditorium, but the latter is constituted by an even 
rougher slope, obviously not intended for seats. A feature not mentioned 
in the accounts is a fragmentary wall of three large blocks, facing east and 
west, lying 20 m. §.8.W. of the profedria (K). This may have constituted the 
boundary of the auditorium. As at Rhamnous, we have bases for stelai side 
by side with bases for the prohedria, which has been described in BSA XLIII, 
177. The orchestra is a rectangle 19 m. long but only 8 m. across; for, facing 
the prokedria, is a terrace wall, supported by buttresses (not niches for dedica- 
tions, as Bulle thinks), and flanked by two short walls of unequal length and 
at different angles, as shown in the plan. 

Use of theatre. The appearance and use must have been very similar to 
those at Rhamnous. The choregic monument shows that acting must have 
taken place; no doubt the actors were able to wait their turn behind the 
terrace wall, and the struts may also have supported a wooden ladder for 
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them. There are four pertinent inscriptions from Ikaria: IG I? 186~7 
(about 440 B.c.; cf. AFA rst Ser. V (1889), 308); IG II 1281b, 1282b, 
1285b (all fourth century n.c.). Thespis, who came from Ikaria, may have 
performed frequently in his native deme before travelling round Attica.*° 

















Fic, 6.—Ikanta. Pan. After Papers of the American School V. 


D Small temple. H Pythion.. K Prodi of theatre, NV Stcaiof theatre, X Rising ground. 
" es 'Y Orchestra of theatre. Z Agora, 


Date. From whatever date a theatre may have existed in Ikaria, the 
present remains are very similar to the Rhamnous theatre, and may be 
contemporary with it. 


48 The numerous references to Thespis may be found in Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 97. 
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Onéros st 


Situation. The theatre is not in the ancient town of Oropos, but at the 
shrine of Amphiaraos some two miles away. Here, in a shady valley, was a 
large precinct with temples and stoas, to which pilgrims came to be healed, 
as at Epidauros. The cavea is built on a hillside facing S.E. towards the 
valley. The orchestra has a diameter of over 12 m., almost equal to the 
length of the proscenium, but this measurement includes the five thrones 
placed inside it.5? 





Fro. 7-—Onoros. Pian or Tas Tweatre. From Fiechter, Oropes, pl. I. 


Planning. As usual, the cavea forms rather more than a semicircle. The 
parodos walls are almost exactly parallel to the walls on either side of the 
stage, which support a slope leading up to it. There is no trace of a canal 
round the orchestra, although one can be seen cutting the east parodos; but 
there is a row of white marble slabs forming a semicircle behind the thrones. 
Fiechter’s statement that its ends are prolonged in tangent (i.e., straight) at 

Biography in BS4 XLII, 1, m2: alo log, wate 105, 


Anti, Teatri Greet Areaic, 110 id's "8 See BSA XLII, 
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each side is not beyond question, as it can be seen, on the actual site, that 
the slabs have been much displaced. 

‘The number of the marble thrones, which, as at Priene, are inside the 
orchestra circle, is five. From this Fiechter concludes that the cavea was 
divided into five kerkides: Arias questions this, but adduces no arguments. 
If there had been five kerkides, we should have expected the third throne to 
be exactly in the centre of the rim or nearly so: actually it is several feet west 
ofthe centre. This suggests that it was placed there in order to avoid blocking 
the central stairway. If there was a central stairway, the number of 
Kerkides was even, perhaps six. At both Oropos and Priene the thrones are 
spaced unequally, and at Priene they do not avoid the stairways, as there is a 
passage between; but some kind of symmetry in the centre of the cavea is 
almost universal, and we must assume a reason for its absence. 

Seating and stairways. No traces of these remain, nor can any surviving 
stone be said to belong to them; the possibility of a wooden auditorium 
should not be excluded. As to the stone remains now visible (A, B in ric. 7), 
Arias * is correct in saying: ‘ The series of slabs of local stone, which does 
not even follow the arc described by the orchestra, has evidently no other 
purpose but to hold up the falling soil’. Anti, to support his theory of the 
‘ trapezoidal ’ origin of the cavea, has to suppose, wrongly, (a) that these were 
rectilinear (A actually shows a distinct curve); (4) that they were originally 
seats rather than substructures. 

So-called ‘small theatre’,2® and chronology. An inscription from Oropos, 
dated 387 8.c., refers to the construction of a water channel, and continues: °? 
M@ors 8% xprete ois & ToU Gecrpou to KoT& tor Boudv. Dérpfeld un- 
earthed from an altar, about 100 yards from the theatre, a series of stone tiers 
(only three now remaining), forming a partial ellipse in shape, and wrote: * 
"Vor dem alten Tempel . . . lag urspriinglich ein Altar des Amphiaraos zusammen 
mit einigen anderen Altéren. Um diesen Altarplatz wurde noch im V. Jahrhundert ein 
einfaches, elliptisches Theater von der Gestalt desjenigen von Thorikos erbaut.’ Relying 
on the inscription, he supposed that the remaining tiers were taken away to 
form a water channel, these lowest three having perhaps become buried by 

87 B.C. 
arr his has rightly been doubted by other writers. The excavation may 
well have discovered the @éxtpov mentioned in this inscription, but the latter 
need not have been what we should call a theatre. As there is no evidence of 
dramatic representations at Oropos in the fifth and fourth centuries, Arias 

4 At Priene there it not a throne exactly in the Dorpfld, AM XLVI, a6; Flechter, Ores, 263 
cents a8 this is occupied by an altar, See A. von Arias 747 Caputo, Dione HIT, 30, n, 20, 
Geisha Tact ton Pl, pe 1X, and BSA EN aos ct PAE HO, 6, 


XLI, 180. 4M xLVihy 27. 
Op. cit, 66. 
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supposes the oval tiers to have belonged to the auditorium of a stadium for 
gymnastic games etc., such as are mentioned in JG VII 4254, 414. But the 
sanctuary of Amphiaraos was over two miles from the actual town of Oropos; ® 
except at special times of pilgrimage the shrine would have been virtually 
deserted, and so it did not necessarily require a stone auditorium. The 
words xerré Su Beousy may well have been inserted to avoid confusion, i.e., 
there was, in 387 B.c., also a Sarpov proper. In that case Dérpfeld and 
others 4° are incorrect in assuming that the Hellenistic stone theatre had no 
predecessor on the same site. It seems most reasonable to suppose that the 
site of the real theatre, used for dramatic performances, never changed, 
and that this @erpov xorér tu Beoudy was not a theatre at all in our sense of 
the word, but a small series of steps on which spectators probably stood to, 
watch processions and competitions. 


Erereria 4 


The history of the existing orchestra and cavea at Eretria has been un- 
ravelled through the preservation of the old skene at the back of the later 
stage buildings. As the old skene is at the same level as the logeion, and there- 
fore about 3 m. higher than the present orchestra, it follows that the orchestra 
must have been excavated in Hellenistic times and the cavea pushed further 
away from the old skene. From beneath the -proscenium (byposkenion) a 
vaulted passage passes under the logeion and old skene, and what may be 
*Charon’s steps ’ # lead below the orchestra and emerge under its centre. 
Fiechter, Eretria, fig. 28 gives a good idea of how the change was made. 
It seems likely that the first cavea was provided with wooden seats on scaffold- 
ing, as the theatre was situated in a plain with no elevation.*® The second 
cavea, on the other hand, was partly excavated below ground level, partly 
supported on an earth embankment erected with earth from the excavation. 
This can be dated to about 320 2.0.4 Brownson compares Mantineia and 
Megalopolis for embankments, but that at Megalopolis was only on the wings. 

Situation. In the middle of the plain, between the acropolis (on a low 
hill) and the sea, adjoining the temple of Dionysus. The cavea faces almost 
due south. 

"The latter was near the modem MarkSpoulo in Brownson, AJA st ser. VIC (189r), 2685 Fichter, 
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Planning. The ground plan is circular with prolonged ends, of the Athens 
type, and is divided by twelve stairways into eleven kerkides; only some of the 
stairways can be seen, but the number is beyond doubt. ‘There is no evidence 
of a diazoma,"? or of back entrances as at Mantineia; and nothing of the 
circular analemma exists. 

Stairs. Width of stairs 94 cms.; but lateral stairs narrower. Brownson 
states that the steps, which have a height of 14°5 to 16 cms. and a considerable 
slope, are exceptionally arranged so that four steps correspond to three rows 
of seats. It is difficult to affirm this from inspection, owing to the ruinous 
condition of the cavea. 

Seating. See BSA XLII, 158 f. 

Prohedria, It is stated by the excavators # that marble fragments, perhaps 
belonging to thrones, were found in the orchestra. There is no room for 
marble thrones in the cavea, and if such existed in the orchestra they have 
left no traces. 

Date. Bulle (86 f.) gives reasons for dating the original theatre to about 
441-411 B.c., and Fiechter “ concurs. The date of the reconstruction has 
already been mentioned. 

Cuamonera 


Situation. The cavea is rock-cut, and is situated on the steep north slope 
of the acropolis hill. It therefore faces north, and as it gets little sun except 
in midsummer, is particularly cold and damp. It had, however, a fine view 
over Lake Kopais. 

‘Planning. This is conspicuous by its absence. There are no stairways, 
in spite of the steep angle of the cavea and the wall of rock which shuts off 
the four upper rows. Also there are no visible stage buildings, no extant pro- 
hedria, no recognisable parodoi, no real diazoma or analemma. The rows of seats 
have only a slight curve and are poorly worked. If, in spite of all, there 
is no doubt that this was a theatre, that is partly due to the discovery of a 
Jate Hellenistic inscription,®' which reads: 
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‘As suggested in BSA XLIII, 164, this proscenium, which has left no traces, 
must have been of wood. 

‘Rows. There are sixteen or seventeen rows, the seats being entirely cut 
out of the rock, and the curvature being much slighter than in most theatres, 
to such an extent that from fifty yards away the tiers appear to be recti- 
linear. Some 2 m, from the west wing, however, they suddenly take 
on a far more pronounced bend.® An examination of the rock surface 
revealed that in all likelihood no artificial embankment existed on the wings. 
The slight elevation visible in the distance in PLATE 25 must have been used 
to afford, by means of a slope, access to the four upper rows, which are cut 
off from the remaining seats by the high wall of rock.58 Leake and Ulrichs, 
loce. citt., claim that the sides were originally covered with earth and masonry, 
iz., in a manner similar to Argos. But the Greck excavations in 1907 failed 
to reveal the slightest trace of masonry. 

Divisions. Leake speaks of two diazomata, and presumably refers to the 
high rock wall as one and the flat space twelve rows below it as the second. 
Arias first says that there are eleven rows below the diazoma, thus calling the 
high wall a diagoma; and then asserts that the diazoma is 1-20 m. wide, which 
only applies to the flat space below. In reality neither of these is a diazoma. 
The purpose of the upper wall is to permit the cutting of the four top rows 
without undue excavation into the steep hill of rock. The purpose of the 
‘lower space cannot have been to serve as diazoma, for it is only just above the 
bottom of the whole cavea, and it narrows considerably towards the wings, 
finally disappearing altogether (see rLare 26). It more probably served 
as the base for a wooden prohedria bench. The tier above it is 68 cms. higher; 
this would easily leave a clear view for the spectators behind. The steps in 
front of the ‘prohedria base are at least partly * rectilinear, in distinction to 
those behind it, and obviously did not serve as seats. 

Orchestra. The rock ends abruptly two steps below. this prohedria, and 
there is a drop of nearly 80 cms. even to the present level of the earth, which 
slopes downwards away from the cavea. The original orchestra level must 
also have had a small slope, and may have been approached from the pro- 
hedria by one or two wooden steps connected with the existing rock-cut steps. 

Measurements. The seats are unusually narrow and most uncomfortable. 
Average height 34. cms., average width only 4r cms, It may be suspected 
that whenever possible the audience sat only in alternate rows, for the amount 
of footspace is extremely small. The greatest width of the prokedria base is 
1-78 m. Behind this are eleven rows, all of varying measurements, the 

* ‘This peculiar, which has not ben reported in taken fom a point immediate 
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average already given, The eleventh row has normal width, but is backed 
immediately by the rock wall, 1-60 m. high. Behind this are four roughly 
carved rows, with similar measurements, which may be a later addition. 
Above them is a second wall about 2-30 m. high. Even higher than this an 
unskilled workman has tried to work the rock, as at Argos, but without 
much success. The inscription ATOAAQNOEZ AA®NA@OPIQ APTAMIAOE 
ZOQAINAS,®® seen by Leake and others, cannot now be made out. 

Use as theatre and date. The inscription IG VII 3408 mentions men’s 
choruses. Arias tries to connect with the theatre a statement by Plutarch °° 
about worship of Dionysus by the women of Chaironeia; but this cannot be 
supported. The inscription mentioned above, p. 35, speaks of a proscenium, 
so dramatic performances must have taken place; and judging from the 
absence of stairways and the awkwardness of the seating, we may perhaps 
ascribe the cavea to the late fifth century B.c., the upper rows being added 
at some period in the fourth (?) century. 


Devput §7 


Situation. ‘This small theatre, which faces S.E., lies in the top west 
corner of the sanctuary, one of the most pleasant situations in the whole of 
Delphi. 

Planning. There are seven kerkides, with eight stairways. The most 
curious feature, reminiscent of New Pleuron, is the use of the temenos wall, 
which is rectilinear, as the S.W. side analemma. In order to correspond with 
this, the opposite (N.E.) wall has also been made straight; but the rear wall 
is curved, following the line of the seats. 

Details. There is no prokedria, and the orchestra and parodoi are covered 
with Roman paving. The seats, however, are of the standard Greek type, 
and must surely be Hellenistic. ‘There are thirty-six rows, with a diazoma 
above the twenty-ninth. Leading out from each side of the diazoma is 
a doorway; one of these goes through the temenos wall. The shape 
of the bottom row is circular (cf. BSA XLIII, 140, fig. 5a), and the cavea 
encloses an area of nearly 185°. The inclination is of necessity steep, owing 
to its situation at the top of the temenos; but no rock is visible. The stair- 
ways are subdivided in the epitheatron. 
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Larissa 6° 


Situation. In the middle of the town, on a small eminence. 

Remains. Only a few rows of grey limestone seating, and a possible 
fragment of the proscenium. The seats are remarkable in not having a 
fillet, the absence of such being rare before Roman times except in rock-cut 
theatres. They are mostly very gently curved or even straight; they may 
come, therefore, from the wing of the cavea. 


Demerrras ® 


Situation. Facing east, near the gulf of Pagasai 

Remains. Very few, as at Larissa. The stones visible at ground level on 
the south side have been wrongly taken as a parodos wall. ‘They are too low 
for this, and seem rather to be a Roman passage made out of re-used blocks. 


‘Mycenaz 


Situation, The whole theatre is situated on the mound formed by the 
‘ Tomb of Clytaemnestra’, and on both sides of its dromos, originally without 
a break. It follows that the tomb must have been completely covered and. 
unknown in classical and later times. The cavea faces S.W. across the Argive 
plain. 

Remains. The only substantial extant remains consist of the prohedria 
benches, which have been described in BSA XLIII, 175, and slight traces 
of the skene foundations, lower down on the sides of the dromos, Bulle (op. 
«it., 259) asserts that there were no parodoi, but this is very questionable. 
Between the benches are to be seen the openings of two staircases (not four, 
as Arias says). Of the rest of the cavea nothing remains, and it seems most 
likely that it was composed merely of wooden benches in roughly semi- 
circular arrangement. Wace, loc. cit., mentions that some round stones are 
in situ, which could have served as bases for wooden uprights. 

Epigraphical. “ Two inscriptions relating to Mycenae have been preserved : 
(2) BSA XXV, 409; (8) IG IV 497, dating to 197-5 .c. Both mention the 
celebration of Dionysia, and the former contains the words: 


AEAOX@AI TQ! [KOIN]Ol TON MYKANEQN AAMOKAEIAAN @EOAQPOY 


AAKEAAIMONION AYTON KAI ETTONONE AYTOY KAAIZ@A[I EX TIPOJEAPIAN 
TOIE AIONYZIOIE. . 





4 Arvanitopoulos, ADdlt_ 1015, ropder.. 98; F. PAE 1912, 1 
Stibliny Das Helse "Theses, "gps Ariat’ 39.” Boeihius BSA XXV, 418; Arias 85; Balle 99; 
Pigtogtaph fears ge A.J,B. Wace, Moceas, 36 ian 54 bs. Excavated By 
Stalin (another), Peat ed Dna 2g the Dig School at Athens a farther lated it 
and 19 “idensche'Thesslen, 793 Bulle 973 1999. Photograph by F. H. Scubbings, Peart 2). 
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This decree would presumably give Damokleidas and his sons one of the 
existing prohedria benches. The award is specially qualified so as to cover 
the use of the benches only at the Dionysia. 

Date. As the other inscription mentioned above is of 197-5 B.c., the 
theatre is likely to have been built in the second half of the third century. 
The town was not flourishing again much earlier than this, and the probable 
use of wood in the cavea does not prove an earlier date, but merely lack of 
money or materials. 


Arcos & 


Note on excavations. These have been carried out in a most haphazard 
manner, and have not even yet been completed, especially the clearing of the 
stage buildings and parodoi. The rock-cut seats, on the other hand, have 
always been visible except for the bottom rows, and are commented on by 
Leake,** the authors of the Expédition de la Morée ®° and others, who have 
contributed little to our knowledge of the theatre. A complete account is 
still lacking, and not only are the excavation reports unsatisfactory, but the 
majority of text-books on the Greek theatre do not mention Argos at all. 

Situation. The cavea faces E.N.E., and the greater part of it is cut out of 
the rock at the foot of the hill Larisa, which dominates the town. The 
theatre was nearer to the centre of the ancient settlement than to that of the 
modern. To the south of the cavea are about thirty rectilinear rock-cut 
tiers,°* which have often mistakenly been called the ‘ small theatre *.67 This 
term is appropriate neither to the whole nor to the very small section which 
seems to have been rounded at a later date. The rectilinear tiers are probably 
of earlier cutting than the cavea of the theatre, as they interrupt the natural 
circle of the latter. Kophiniotis ® thinks they constitute an earlier attempt 
at a theatre, suddenly abandoned in favour of the present site. He does not 
mention, however, that the tiers are rectilinear; and if both structures were 
intended to be theatre buildings, and were constructed at the same period, 
it is unlikely that one would have been made rectilinear and the other curved. 
It seems more reasonable to connect the rectilinear tiers with the xprnipiov 
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mentioned by Pausanias.” The small semicircle hollowed out later in the 
rock-cut tiers was perhaps intended as an odeion or bouleuterion. Between this 
and the theatre numerous stairs and passages have been cut. 

Planning. There are four kerkides, with five stairways. These are not 
quite equally spaced, but the difference is not as great as is shown in Wieseler’s 
diagram.’° Possibly the stairs are of later origin than the remainder of the 
cavea, and were made in a haphazard manner. 

Diazomata, There are two diazomata, both cut quite square into the 
rock. 16s. 8, g reproduce sectional drawings by R. W. Schultz, who, however, 

Z 








Fic. 8—Arcos._ Section THRovon Urrer Drazoua. From E. A. Gardner (and others), 
‘The Excavations at Megalopois, 42, fig. 30 (plan by Schultz). 
‘The measurements given, from top left to bottom right, areas follows in centimetres: 955, 64, 995, 785 
35, 198,69, 3575, O4- 
omits the deep water-channel which runs along the ‘ lower diazoma’. This 
channel, which may have been covered with marble slabs at intervals, is 
2g cms. wide and 24 cms. deep. As it occupies practically the middle of this 
narrow ‘ diazoma’, it is more correct to avoid altogether the description 
‘ diazoma’ for the latter, since it was evidently not intended as a passage for 
the spectators, but rather as a gap between two tiers for collecting water 
which trickled down from the upper seats. The upper diazoma is 1-35 m. 
high and 1-98 m. (or with seat 2-67 m.) wide. It must have contained steps, 
placed sideways, giving access to the epitheatron. 
Rows. The rows at the top become less and less well defined, so that an 
exact computation is difficult: there were, however, about eighty-four rows 


@ XH, 20, 7, See Pausanias, ed. Hitzigand Blimner, from the text, McDonald dots not discuss the point. 
1, 582,’ Vischer and others do not think this likely" Gruchive Theategebdude (1874), ple I, 22. 
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in all,” divided into forty-nine below the ‘ lower diazoma’ (water channel), 
sixteen up to the upper diazoma and about nineteen above this. But the 
highest rows cannot have described an arc of more than approximately a 
quarter-of a circle. The hollowing of the Larisa hill was so slight that at 
the bottom an artificial embankment with stone seats had to be erected, 
while the top of the cavea cannot have extended to the sides. An estimate 
of sixteen thousand has been made for the seating capacity, and this may well 
be correct. The orchestra has a diameter of 21 m. 
Stairs. Rock-cut, two to each tier; average width gr cms. 









Fic. g—ARGos. Srcvion THRovoH ‘Lower Diszowa’. From Gardner op. cit, 39, 
fig. 26 (plan by Schultz). 
Uader i the watenehanpel meno’ inthe ext; the rectangle to the eft of  denats a marble step 
Supplied in the drawing.” Measurements (a for 16.8): 35569, 34°5 73: 00, 149, 35:5, 68. 


Prokedria. See BSA XLII, 175. 

Seating. See BSA XLII, 154 £. The join with the rock-cut seating is 
outside (not at) the second and fourth stairways.”? The rock-cut seating is 
completely square, without any projections. Measurements: 7 (a) lowest 
seats, H. 32, W. 753 (8) central seats, H. 32 (Schultz gives an equivalent 
of 35:3), W. 693 (c) upper seats, H. 30 or more (Schultz 35°5), W. 62-64 
cms. ‘Thus the narrowing of the rows is combined with a steeper inclination 
in the epitheatron, 

Date. Vollgraff* gives as a suggestion the second half of the fourth 
century B.c. But there are no positive indications, and the rough technique 
would seem rather to point to late fifth or early fourth century. 

2 Vala excavated he lowe ey Hm height; We width. Dimensions in 


7 See HATE 3. rumeratjon of kde and centimetres. 
airway i alvays den Tat to sah looking on 
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Epwauros 75 


Situation. This beautiful and well preserved theatre lies in a natural 
hollow of Mount Kynortion, and faces N.N.W. towards the sanctuary and the 
distant Arachnaion. Pausanias 7 visited the theatre and highly praised it 
for its &pyovia, or perfect proportions. It has been described as,the first 
theatre designed by a real architect, and as having imposed a canon for all 
Hellenistic theatres. This, however, is not exactly true. It was preceded 
by Megalopolis and other well planned theatres; while as to its influence 
upon other theatres, the stage buildings are without any exact parallel,” and 
the auditorium was in many ways more of an experiment than an example to 
be copied. Nevertheless the proportions are strikingly perfect even to-day, 
and the acoustics are probably not surpassed by any other ancient theatre. 

Planning. The orchestra is defined by a thin circle of white marble slabs,”* 
and the centre indicated by a small round marble projection. This was 
merely for building and measuring purposes. The extension of the cavea 
beyond the semicircle is carried out, perhaps for the first time, according to 
Vitruvius’ scheme: the lateral kerkides are described from centres about 3 m. 
more distant than the orchestra centre (see BSA XLIII, 140, fig. 5). Asa 
result, the passage between orchestra and prohedria broadens from 2-10 m. 
to 2-85 m. at each wing. 

There are twelve kerkides (a number not paralleled in mainland Greece) 
and thirteen stairways, subdivided above the diazoma, which is placed ex- 
ceptionally “high. In the epitheatron the two lateral kerkides were omitted, 
leaving twenty-two in all. ‘There are fifty-five rows, with the diazoma above 

. the thirty-fourth. These include three rows of prokedria benches, the first, 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth. It is incorrect to speak of a ‘ second diazoma’ 
at the top.” This is merely a narrow passage (a width of 62 cms. paved, 
and part unpaved) between the top row and the low circular analemma. 
Such a passage is not known elsewhere in Greek theatres, but in most cases 
the summit is too ruinous to permit observation. Vitruvius, in writing 
that colonnades are desirable above theatres, is thinking of late Asiatic and 
Roman caveas; but if, as has been suggested,* the repiobos mentioned in 
the Delos inscriptions referred to a passage above the top row, we have a 
close parallel. 


 Kawadias, PAE 188: 1 Co. BSA XLIV, 
5 Td. fdr, i to; Sez eiare he proscenium, asin some other 
ws 795 Det ‘hat, theatres, oceupies exactly the width of the orchestra 
5: Bieber, HT, 1323 Bulle 
G0, acavated by the Greek Archaco- “Ts docs Aras (08). 
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Analemmata and entrances. The two parodoi are of the usual design. The 
west parodos door has been correctly reconstructed, mostly from the fallen 
locks, It forms a direct link between the cavea and the skene; for on the 
one hand itis of exactly the same height as the proscenium, on the other ® the 
inner edge of its cornice coincides with the coping of the parodos wall. The 
coping and part of the wall itself have been restored, the restored coping 
being plainer than the original. The parodos walls, with continuous coping- 
stones having an upward slope, proceeded in straight lines as far as the diazoma, 
where they turned inwards at right angles,*4 as the lateral kerkides were omitted 
above it; they then continued upwards in their original direction. The 
circular analemma was scarcely needed, as the natural slope of the hill coincided 
with that of the cavea.*> A low wall of grey tufa, now in ruins, was seen 
standing, about 1668, by Desmonceaux.* ‘The parodos walls are also of solid 
grey tufa. 

Seats. In the lower part of the cavea, PQ = 75-76; AB 34-2 on 
average; BC, DE, 3; AL 7; NE approx. 35; AG approx. 93; FG 9. 
Fillet projection, 7-5-8-5 cms. Nearly all authorities 8 give AB (width of 
seat) as 35 cms., and imply that this is constant throughout. But measure- 
ments accurately taken in one kerkis show the following discrepancies: §° 


AB: row 2, 35 cms. (average); row 3, 348; row 4, 33°6-33°9; 
Tow 5, 34°1-34°8; row 6, 34°53 row 7, 34; row 8, 33°53 Tow 9, 33°6; 
Tow 10, 34-34°5; TOW 33, 34°9. Average for rows 2-9, 94-2 cms. 


‘The AB measurements afford the only really exact results, as others depend 
on the relative position of the rows, and this has changed slightly even in the 
well preserved cavea of Epidauros. 

Clearly no very great degree of accuracy was aimed at, a rough approxima- 
tion to 34-2 cms. being considered sufficient. Writers on the theatre have 
evidently measured only the first rows above and below the central prohedria 
and above the lower. Fossum ® takes the measurement of 35 cms., which he 
says represents both the height and width of the seats, and claims that the 


2 See resttiction of the spectaton' view, the angle relative 
«ie bend vibe in oars 3b {o the stage would not have been diferent from that 
1 The aural slope wae emiclar, bat in he fowe eta cove othe wall 
flanks did not extend very high, Th veal "WP Ginele Le Brym, Voge a at 25 o 
‘ies fr ie See ints LeRs above the yl. Vz quoted by Debate 6. (ct 
oma iG Karadiay %6 tps The wecluraiateh of earth overex 
Tene, fe 7, we are (0) desire to avoid blocki ‘the in 1881, did not exist before the eighteenth century. 
spp ext) th ete view a eeihg are Dinan in etna 
eh be been cele at the Vales of The ‘mumbering of the Fows includes rows of 
the discovery of certain copingstones fae Ee ‘benches, Row 33 is that Below the central 
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whole theatre was laid out in multiples of 35 cms. and 3:50 m. The figures 
given above tend to refute this suggestion, which in any case cannot apply 
to PQ. There is no evidence that 35 cms. represented a ‘round number’ 
in Greek measurements. Nor is it likely that the position of the diazoma was 
accurately fixed beforehand. It must simply have been fixed when the 
architect considered a sufficient height had been reached in the building of 
the tiers. 

Epitheatron. Here the measurements are different. PQ, as before, 75; 
AL 7; but AB 365; NE 37-40. As the height (NE) is 35 below the 
diazoma and 37-40 above it,® the precepts of Vitruvius in V, 3, 4 are not 
adhered to. By this means the upper spectators had a better view, without 
the cavea appearing unduly steep as at Chaironeia. The difference in 
inclination is not perceptible from the orchestra. 

Stairs: Of normal type, two steps to each row except in rows 1-4, where 
there is virtually only one to each row. Width 74 cms. 

Prohedria. See BSA XLIII, 170 f. 

Diazoma. The thirty-fourth row consists of twelve prokedria benches. 
Above these is the diazoma, paved in smooth grey limestone blocks like the 
rest of the cavea,,and having a width of 1-g0-2 m.% The diazoma wall is 
composed of plinths 24 oms. high, orthostates go cms. high and cornice 22 cms., 
making a total of 1-36 m. The cornice is still visible ® but poorly preserved. 
Its upper surface forms a footrest for the top row of profedria benches, twenty- 
two in number. Behind these is a raised gangway. This does not lie on the 
same level as the footrest of the thirty-sixth row, which is elevated like that 
of the second row at Sparta. The footrest actually has lion’s-claw end-pieces 
at each stairway, an ornamentation unparalleled in an otherwise ordinary row 
of seats. The stairs immediately above the diazoma are, as usual, steeper. 

Use of theaire. Only two inscriptions ®* contain mention of performances 
in the theatre, and two comic actors only are named in these. Judging by 
the absence of tragedians in the inscriptions, and from the discovery that the 
proscenium is of later date than the original scheme of Polykleitos (see below), 
Bulle denies that tragic performances ever took place at Epidauros. This, 
as Arias (95) points out, is too sweeping a statement. The pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Asklepios were imbued with a deeply religious feeling, and it is 
surely appropriate to connect with them the representation of tragedies even 
more than of comedies. The seating capacity of the cavea, calculated at 
40 cms. per person, is about fourteen thousand two hundred. 





15 Orage more in cach cae ncn ootpaees 1 See BSA XLITE 78 28. 
‘8 The fig. in Defrasse 199 (2) isnot realy to scale, viare 4a. For examples of lion-legged 
sit implies a wideh of only 180 me thrones see G. Selman, JHSLXVIN, 29. 
1 See rears ye ve Reference in Bulle, 174. 
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Date. The whole of the auditorium was constructed by Polykleitos, the 
architect of the tholos, about 340 8.c. The parodos doors, on the other hand, 
are certainly later in their present form, though they may merely have 
replaced the original less ornate entrances. These may well have had a 
lintel of the same height, as they seem to have been situated at a point where 
the first floor of the skene and the parodos wall were of equal height. In any 
case, the cavea and stage buildings were certainly designed as a unity. 


Mantinera &8 


Situation, In the middle of the fortified town, near the agora and temples. 
‘The cavea faces due east, and is situated on absolutely level ground. This 
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Fic. 10—MANTingia. PLAN oF THE THEATRE AND SURROUNDING BuILDINes. After 
Fougéres, op. cit, 167, fig. 37- 
A West stairway. B SW. stairway. C Centre of anlerne, D Centre of orchestra. E, F Old walls. G, 1 


Repaired walls, J NE. stairway. K S.E. stairway. L,M Temples. P South ‘roadway. Q North 
roadway. R Old’portico. 
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necessitates an artificial embankment (as at Eretria), which has been partly 
preserved. 


Bulle, 168. Bulle, 248. Excavated by the French School. 
% Roughres, “Mantine et PAreadie Orietale, 165; Photograph rare 5c. 
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Planning. There are seven kerkides, with eight stairways originally, The 
parodos walls, however, had evidently collapsed towards the orchestra, and 
were repaired hurriedly from the old materials, but in a different orientation, 
so that their course is in places as much as 5 m. from the old walls. This has 
resulted in the lateral stairways being cut off, though there are exterior 
approaches and staircases, It has also led to the stage buildings being at 
an even more divergent angle from the cavea than they were before. But in 
spite of the general lack of planning, the theatre fits in well with the remaining 
public buildings. A 

Entrances. These are most plentiful. The two parodoi lead forwards, 
rather than sideways, towards the agora. A staircase leads into the cavea 
outside the repaired south parodos wall; and the north parodos also has one 
at a higher level. In addition, there are two rear staircases, the west one 
being particularly well preserved up to a height of 3°62 m., above which the 
artificial embankment does not now reach. Fougéres, op. cit., 166 considers 
the upper section to have been three times as high, and to have been com- 
posed, like the city walls, of brick. He also thinks #9 of the west staircase 
as turning inwards and piercing through to the diazoma by means of an arched 
passage. But (a) such an arch would have left traces; (b) no arched passages 
leading to the centre of a cavea are known in Greek theatres; (c) it is doubtful 
whether there was a diazoma in this small cavea. Fourteen steps are still 
extant in this west staircase, which is built of fine polygonal masonry. 

Rows. What appear to be the bottom three tiers are in reality merely 
steps, perhaps intended as seats only when they were much needed. They 
have a height of 40 cms. and a width of 50, but are cut square without fillets. 
Moreover the inscription mentioned in BSA XLIII, 184, which may indicate 
a place reservation, comes from one of the rows above, not from these ‘ steps ’. 
Thus the first row, which has a fillet of the normal type, is elevated above the 
orchestra.1° In this case the front row was not built up above the orchestra 
in order to secure a better view of the stage, for the stage was erected after 
the cavea,t0 

+ Seats. These are of the usual type, and are partly of marble, partly of 
white limestone. Measurements (cf. vic. 1): PQ 665, AB 31-5, ND 30°5, 
AL 7 cms. There is no prohedria. ‘The rows above the first are very poorly 
preserved, 

Date. The cavea may have been planned soon after the fortification of 
the city in 371 2.0. Bulle (248) remarks that the analemma is in the same 
polygonal style as the city walls, and suggests as its date the middle of the 


On the north side the old parodor wall must have 1° Op. eit, 169, 301 See muate 5 
thad a bend in order to include the last Rerkis. a Bulle 248. 
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fourth century. Then came the skene; after this the alterations in the parodos 
walls, and finally the addition of the proscenium. 


Mecaxoronis 1° 


Situation, Although there is no evidence as to the disposition of its streets 
and bridges, there is no doubt that the city of Megalopolis was designed 
to show some symmetry and correspondence. Lying on both banks of the 
river Helisson, it had an agora on the north side of the river and the Thersilion 
(assembly hall for the Ten Thousand) on the south side almost immediately 
opposite. At the same time the theatre cavea was planned, as it takes 
advantage of a natural hollow (which had, however, to be built up artificially 
on both wings) and lies immediately adjacent to the Thersilion, in such a 
manner as almost to form one building, the two having the same orientation. 
‘Thus the theatre auditorium faces approximately north, and has an excellent 
view over the river and hills beyond. 

Planning. The orchestra forms a true circle, and the cavea is divided 
into nine kerkides with ten stairways, which converge upon the centre of the 
orchestra. The seats are not preserved above the ninth row, but the shape 
of the cavea is well retained. There must have been about sixty rows in all, 
subdivided by two diazomata. 

Entrances. Apart from one parodos entrance (there were two until the 
skenotheke was constructed in the west parodos), Gardner 195 claimed to have 
discovered traces of an upper entrance, through gaps in the parodos walls and 
by means of steps or slopes, communicating with the upper part of the cavea. 
It is at this point that he places the lower diazoma, which has otherwise left no 
trace of its course. Possibly these two upper entrances were made after the 
erection of the skenotheke had obstructed one of the parodoi. 

Seats. See BSA XLII, 160 f. Some economy is achieved by (a) the use 
of inferior material for the footrest, (b) the thinness of the footrest slabs, which 
have an average height of only 15 cms. The seating in the side kerkides is 
narrower than elsewhere; perhaps it was converted from wood to stone at a 
later date. 

Stairs. There are marble stairs of the usual type, two to cach row of 
seats, Width 80 cms. 

Prohedria. See BSA XLII, 168 f, Behind the prokedria runs a passage 
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91-5 cms. wide. It slopes down towards the orchestra, and a channel to draw 
off the water has been roughly carved in it. 

Date of cavea. Between 365 and 355 B.c. in all probability, soon after 
the foundation of the city.1°8 “The dedication inscription on the prohedria is 
of importance in dating (see BSA XLIII, 169). 

Use as theatre. The question has been discussed whether the cavea was 
originally used for theatrical purposes. The fixed proscenium at the back 197 
of the Thersilion is of much later date. Before it was erected, the Thersilion 
itself acted as a background. A skenotheke, or store-house, occupies the 
position of the west parades; this could store a large quantity of scehery, 
reaching to the height of the Thersilion columns. It may have been used 
for a movable stage rolled across in front of the orchestra when required. 
But there is evidence that the skenotheke was constructed later than the cavea 
‘and parodoi, (a) on archacological grounds, as the parodos wall was covered up 
at a later period, (6) because roofetiles preserved from the store-house, with 
the inscription 3KANO@HKAS, date from the third century 3.c. or later, 
and Bulle (99) argues that inscribed tiles would not have been used for repairs. 
From this dating it is usually argued that no dramatic performances took place 
before the introduction of the skenotheke. But it is at least possible that for 
the simple production of classical tragedy no scenery or elaborate stage was 
required, and that only a low wooden platform was used in front of the 
‘Thersilion, which with its wide door and lofty columns could be taken as a 
palace. 

Span 108 


Situation, ‘The theatre is situated on the south side of the acropolis hill, 
facing approximately south. The upper part of the cavea has a fine view 
‘over Taygetos and the Eurotas. 

Planning. The cavea is of a good size, and is divided by ten stairways 
into nine Herkides, which are subdivided above the diazoma. The positions 
‘of the stairways have not been accurately determined owing to the great 
deposit of earth and the ruinous state of the cavea, but it is clear that, in its 
present condition, the outside kerkides are narrower than the others. The 
present parodos walls form an angle of 181°, and would enclose rather more 
than half the orchestra if prolonged.” Consequently the lateral stairways 
are almost parallel to those adjacent. 
espe te es Oe Sore se ee eeepc 
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Entrances etc. It can be estimated that there is space for thirty-one rows 
ofseats below the diazoma. Nothing of the marble facing of the latter remains, 
only thick slabs of poros which formed its foundation. The present parodos 
walls turn outwards at the level of the diazoma 9 and then continue in their 
former direction. The enlarged space thus obtained is used on the east 
to provide a stairway from the parodos to the diazoma; but there is none on 
the west, for the parodos was blocked by the skenotheke (dating from the time 
of Augustus, with rails for a movable stage), and a nymphaeum. 

Seats. These are of the normal type, and consist of white marble blocks, 
mostly resting on foundations of poros. The bottom six rows have hollowed 
seats, which can be seen in pLatE gd. A feature unparalleled in Greece is 
the shape of the fillet on the fronts: see BSA XLII, 173, fig. 28, where 
measurements are given. 

Stairs. The steps consist of marble blocks, two to each row, on a founda- 
tion of poros. Their width is 95 cms., except the lateral stairways, which 
are 1-05 m. wide. 

Prokedria. The excavated benches have been described in BSA XLIII, 
173. The two lateral benches were roughly cut off, on the side of the stage, 
to make room for the lateral stairway exits and the short stairway leading up 
to the Roman pulpitum. If they had originally been of the same length as 
the other benches, they would have obstructed the lateral stairways in their 
present position; see FIG. 11. 

Orientation. The fragment of proscenium (E in ric. rr), running at an 
angle of 11° from the earliest stage buildings on the present orientation (D), 
has been shown 4% to be earlier than any other remains of the stage buildings. 
Since the stage buildings of the period of this proscenium were differently 
orientated, it seems likely that the cavea was also. 

Date of cavea. Woodward, Bulle and Arias all date the cavea to the first 
century A.D. The reasons given for this theory are as follows: (a) the 
cavea is considered to be of the same period as the parados walls and skenotheke; 
(6) a Roman embankment wall? was found near the top of the cavea, 
supporting a clay embankment; (c) very few pre-Roman coins were dis- 
covered; (d) a series of square holes for awnings is a Roman feature. The 
absence of Hellenistic coins is certainly an argument for a late date, since a 
fair number have been found on other sites in Sparta; but the remainder of 
the data proves only that the theatre was often reconstructed in Roman 
times. There are many points, on the other hand, suggesting an earlier 





0 See nig. 11, 'Bt Summary in Bulle, Das Theater zu Sparta 15, 495 
how BSA NXVL, to2, 204; XXX, 152. Forsome Woodward lac. at. See, however, note 114 below. 
problems raised by the altered orientation see the next 4* BSA XXVI, 159. 
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date. (1) The angle at which the S.E. water-channel runs out may indicate 
that the original seating on the wings was cut back when the present retaining 
walls were built. (2) The two lateral kerkides are narrower than the rest. 
(3) The lateral stairways are wider than the rest, and almost parallel with 
the stairways next to them. (4) The end prokedria benches have been chopped 
off. (5) It seems that the orientation of part of the lower seating near the 
east parodos *% has been altered. (6) The seats, apart from the unusual 
concave fronts, mentioned above, in the first six rows," appear to be of 
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Greek rather than Roman type; ¢.g., the footrest is at a different level from 

the seat in front of it. (7) The prohedria is very similar to those at Megalopolis, 

Epidauros and Sikyon. : 
‘There may then have been extensive changes during the Roman period, 

by which the cavea was not demolished but remodelled and perhaps en- 

larged™ Originally the parodos walls must have formed 4 more obtuse 

angle, and the lateral kerkides and benches must have extended to their full 
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width. If we assume that the Hellenistic" proscenium (E in iG. 11) 
extended to 15~20 m., it is difficult to see how the west lateral prohedria and 
seating can originally have lain as far south as their present position. It 
is, however, possible that the prokedria and the lower rows of the cavea are of 
Hellenistic date but were shifted and re-orientated in about the first century 
AD. a 

Situation. To the N.E. of the agora; the cavea faced N.N.W. 

Remains. The whole of the stage building foundations and paredoi were 
cleared by the excavators. The parodoi converge towards the outside, and 
are bounded by well-built limestone walls. 

Cawea. No trace of a stone cavea or orchestra was found, although 
extensive trial trenches were dug. It should therefore be assumed that a 
stone cavea never existed even in late Hellenistic times. Nor is this fact very 
surprising: for Pausanias 7 speaks of a Séecrpov dpyatov at Elis. Obviously he 
is not thinking of the stage buildings, which date only from the third century 
B.c.0% The word earpov48 frequently designates the auditorium alone, 
and it is of this that Pausanias was thinking. Old rustic wooden benches 
would, by his time, have seemed extremely antiquated. 


Arcerra (Achaea) #9 


Situation. The theatre, which has a rock-cut cavea, is situated on the 
ancient acropolis, a high plateau about two miles from the sea. The cavea 
faces east towards the acropolis wall, and lies on a rough triangular eminence. 

Planning. The orchestra circle is prolonged, probably by straight lines. 
There are eleven kerkides with twelve stairways, and two diazomata, the upper 
one larger. The whole is enclosed by a wall surmounting the rock edge and 
made of large rough blocks of local stone; its shape can be seen in FIG. 12. 

Entrances. Apart from the two parodoi there is an entrance at each end 
of the upper diazoma, and a narrow external staircase leads to the topmost 
seats from the south side; this is also cut out of the rock. 

Seats. No mouldings or division of foot-space. Average height 33 cms., 
width 65-72 cms. No mention is made, in any account, of the presence of 
a deep water-channel, similar to those at Argos and Syracuse, but with the 
exceptional width of 43 cms. A cross-section of this and of the adjacent 

15 Uni at leat the Hellenistic age there can have Arias. Excavaed by the Austrian School in 1914 
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Fio. 12.—Arozia. PLAN or THE THEATRE. From Walter, loc. cit. 
‘A Lower diazoma; rock wall 1°35 m. high. B Rock falls nearly 5 m, here, 




















Fio. 13—Atorma. Section nove Lower piazoua 
(not to scale). 
A Stairs. B Lower diasoma. 
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seats and steps is given in mic. 13. The tier immediately above the diazoma 
wall was evidently used by spectators, as it is of the normal height and can 
easily be reached from the stairs. 

‘At the back of the cavea is a flat space of.triangular shape, bounded by 
the low analemma. Owing to its flatness, Walter conjectures that it was never 
used. But this does not explain (a) the detour taken by the analemma, or 
(b) the fact that the external staircase from the south leads directly to it. 
Surely wooden seating, supported on scaffolding, could have been used here 
as an extension of the small auditorium. 

Stairs. Rock-cut. The width varies; the rise is 16-5 cms., except just 
above the lower diazoma, where it is 19 cms. This does not indicate any 
difference in the inclination, but is the normal raising due to the diazoma. 
Apart from the level triangle at the back, the inclination does not vary. 

Date. Arias hazards second century ¥.c.; but this seems too late for 
such a roughly finished construction. 





Sixyon #20 


Situation. The town of Sikyon extended from the hills to the Corinthian 
Gulf, a distance of some three miles. After the earthquake of 303 3.0. the 
inhabitants abandoned the coastal parts and gathered round the acropolis. 
‘The theatre faces approximately N.E.™ over the plain and sea, Rock is 
visible not only in the stage buildings but above the diazoma also, and a few 
rows are cut out of the rock; but it is hardly correct to speak of the theatre 
as rock-cut.2# 

Planning. The most curious feature is the pair of arched passages, one 
at each end of the diazoma, which cut through the artificial embankments 
supporting the cavea. These passages remain in good state of ‘preservation.12 
‘The number of kerkides is fifteen, with sixteen stairways, this being the largest 
number known in any theatre in mainland Greece. The two lateral kerkides 
are rather larger than the rest, and contain prohedria benches ** in the second 
row instead of in the first... These are of the same length as the other thirteen, 
i.e., they do not occupy the whole of the space between the lateral and adjacent 
stairways, Probably these two benches were so placed right from the 
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beginning, for there is no sign of dowel-holes in the front row, which is left 
empty. The object of this placing seems to be as follows. The prolongation 
of the semicircle round the orchestra continues in the same arc (cf. BSA 
XLIII, 140, fig. 5a); thus the two lateral benches would have obstructed 
the smooth exit of spectators, and this was avoided by placing them in the 
second row. 

‘There is only one diazoma visible, not two as Bulle suggests. The number 
of rows cannot be exactly computed owing to poor preservation and collapse 
at the top: Trowbridge estimates forty, Fossum and Bulle sixty; but fifty 
seems a more reasonable calculation. The wings are built up artificially 
with earth.25 The orchestra, with a diameter of over 24 m., contains an 
elaborate system of water-channels. 

Entrances. The two parodoi have walls converging considerably towards 
the exterior, where there are posts for gateways.2° An unusual feature is 
the combination of rock and masonry in the parodos walls, giving a ‘ cyclo- 
pean’ effect. The two arched passages mentioned above lead to the diazoma, 
and are unique of their kind: 127 a full description is given in AJA rst ser. V 
(1889), 288-9. 

Stairs. The chief peculiarity consists in the arrangement, elsewhere 
found only at Athens and Peiraieus, of fitting one step to each row instead 
of two. The inclination of the cavea is roughly 1:2, and the steps are 
consequently made to slope upwards, as at Athens; but they are not 
grooved like the latter. There is no subdivision of stairways above the 
diazoma. The average width of the stairs (between one Herkis and the next) 
is 65 cms. 

‘Seating. The seats are not everywhere preserved, and in a few places 
have not been excavated. They vary considerably in material, but none of 
it comes from any distance; most has been quarried from the hollow itself. 
‘This is a soft reddish limestone, varying in colour, so that the seats do not 
have a uniform appearance. Apart from the limestone seats there are a 
certain number cut out of the rock, all in the epitheatron. McMurtry says 
that these have footrests with an elevation of 35 cms. above the seat in front, 
but no such plan is now visible. There are certainly footrests, but most of 
them are very shallow: Fic. 14 shows a typical section. Measurements of 
seats below diazoma (see 1c. 1 above):18° PQ 78-5, AB 34, ND 37-5, AL 
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6 cms. CD is sunk a little in the case of the seats below the diazoma, except 
in the row immediately behind the prohedria. ‘This row lies on a level about 
50 oms. higher than that of the foot of the prokedria (it corresponds to two 
steps 225 cms. high with a considerable slope). By this means a clear view 
is obtained over the backs of the prohedria benches, which are mostly 76 cms. 
high3" AL projects in all the seats below the diazoma, and in a few above 
it, but not in the majority. 


4 


Rock 


Fic. 14—Stevor. Roox-cur Szarino. 


Diazoma. This is wide, and is bounded on the upper side by orthostates, 
which are badly preserved. These are 84 cms. high, and below them is a 
low step 63-5 cms. wide, the purpose of which is hard to ascertain, and a 
water channel. 

Prokedria. See BSA XLIII, 1609 f. 

Analemmata. Apart from the parodos walls, mentioned above, the analem- 
mata are poorly preserved. They can never have been of great height, as 
there is no earth to support. 

Date of cavea, Begun about 300 2.c.,}%* completed later. The arched 
passages are probably an addition at a time when the epitheatron was created. 
Fossum 1 claims, as evidence for an earlier date for the theatre, not only its 
alignment, which has been discussed in BSA XLII, 19, but the fact that 
the prolongation of the orchestra circle in the same arc and the overcrowding 
of Kerkides are signs of early technique, as against the harmonious layout of 
Epidauros. It has been argued above that Epidauros represents an archi- 
tectural experiment rather than the acme of perfection, and there is no reason 
to consider either of these peculiarities early. The prolongation in the same 
arc is found in late Hellenistic and Roman orchestras; while the greatest 
number of kerkides known is in the late theatre near Xanthos (Asia Minor), 
which has twenty. 
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Detos 


Situation. The cavea faces W.S.W., and the upper rows have a fine view 
over the island of Rhencia and the sea. The principal entrance is from 
‘Theatre Street via the north parodos; other entrances are mentioned below. 

Planning. The cavea forms almost exactly seven-twelfths of a circle. 
Fossum’s statement #4 that ‘ the architect has drawn the auditorium circle 





Fic. 15—Detos. Puan or Tae Tuearre. From D-R 144, fig. 58. 


with the same radius all round ’ is incorrect: Chamonard 1 points out that 
if the parodos walls were produced towards the orchestra they would join at 
a point 1-60 m. west of its centre. But Chamonard is himself incorrect in 
maintaining that the western half of each lateral kerkis is straight. On the 
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north side, it is true, some of the upper rows appear at first sight to be in 
part straight;' but here the ground has been much disturbed. The lower 
rows, which can be observed more exactly, show a curve more gentle than 
that of the centre of the cavea, as at Epidauros and elsewhere. 

Analemmata. The outside of the cavea is completely surrounded by the 
parodos walls and the circular analemma. Rock is still visible a few metres 
behind the centre of the circular analemma, and is reported to have been found 
in the orchestra just below the original earth level; thus the slope of the rock 
determined the inclination of the cavea. The latter will be seen from seat 
measurements to be: below the diazoma, 1 in 2-06; above the diazoma, 1 in 
1°60, a particularly steep slope. High rock is also visible on each side of the 
stage buildings. On the north parodos a wall,!** flanking to the north the 
entrance from Theatre Street, meets the side analemma at a slightly obtuse 
angle (as seen from the orchestra). ‘The purpose of this wall appears to be 
chiefly to hide the rock outcrop behind it. Chamonard shows that its greatest 
height was 7-75 m. (all.preserved) at the north end; its width, including the 
coarse marble revetment, was 1-65 m. 

An interesting feature of the side and circular analemmata is a number of 
well preserved marble coping blocks, which crowned a balustrade of ortho- 
states on the top of the wall. Their shape and dimensions are given in 
BCH XX (1896), 263, fig. 1. ‘Phere are two sizes preserved; the larger 
must belong to the parodos walls, the smaller to the circular analemma. The 
proof of this, which is not given by Chamonard, is in the relative positions 
in which they were found. For example, one or two blocks from the north 
parodos wall may be seen lying just under stairway 1, in PLATE 4b. It is obvious 

* from the anathyrosis ends of these coping blocks that they ascended in a gentle 
slope, not in a series of jumps. 

‘The two wings of the circular analemma radiate from the orchestra; its 
northern sector between the side entrances radiates from a centre south and 
east of the orchestra centre; the corresponding southern sector radiates 
from a centre north and east of it. The two centres are 6-50 m. from each 
other, and the design is evidently intentional? The uppermost rows follow 
the curve of the diazoma, not that of the analemma. As a result of these 
peculiarities there is an empty space at the top, though only in the centre. 
‘The top rows are cut off as the wall approaches the wings. 
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Entrances, Immediately above the north and south upper entrances, 
which had doorways with posts and capitals at the two ends of the diazoma,}% 
there are only two rows of ¢pitheatron seats. To the west of the upper entrances, 
towards the wings, there are no equivalent rows, but platforms which continue 
the line of the diazoma, These give a total width, including the analemmata, 
of 2°80 m. 

Besides the parodoi there are three entrances into the cavea: those to the 
north and south emerge into the diazoma, that to the east gives access, by 
way of the small platform mentioned, to the uppermost rows. The north 
and south entrances are approached by well constructed slopes with gateways. 





Fic. 16-—Detos. Sourn ENp oF Drazosa. 


Diagoma. The back wall of the diazoma™ is composed of a base 25°5 
cms, high, an orthostate 755 cms. high, and a carved coping of semi- 
circular section. Total height 1°17 m, Width of diazoma at wings 1-50 m. 
The revetment of the back wall is of streaky grey Delian marble, patched in 
places with white marble; but towards the south the orthostates are all in 
white marble. The placing of the diazoma is determined to a certain extent 
by the rock, which has an outcrop level with the top of the diazoma. 

Rows. ‘The number of rows is twenty-six below the diazoma and probably 
seventeen above (in centre), a total of forty-three. There are seven kerkides 
and eight stairways. 
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Seats. See BSA XLILI, 157. Apart from foundation blocks, these are 
in Parian marble. They are poorly described by Chamonard, who did not 
excavate the whole of the cavea. This was done in 1912 by Vallois. 

Stairs. The stairways are not quite symmetrically placed, but all the 
Kerkides except one have, at the prokedria row, a width of 5:51-5°73 m. The 
stairs are of single blocks of Parian marble, length (width of stairway) 66 
cms,, breadth (average) 30 cms., height 16 cms, The three central kerkides 
are divided by the doubling of stairways above the diazoma; possibly five, 
including one on each side, were originally so doubled. 

Prohedria, See BSA XLII, 171 £. 

Date, The stone seating was laid down between 297, or earlier, and 
246 8.c, Details of the inscriptions and chronology have been fully discussed 
elsewhere."*1 The first extant references to the theatre are in an inscription 
prior to 300 n.c.,142 viz, JG XI 2, 142, where Il. 27 f. read... thy eloo[Bov 
i]v tod Gedrrpou [#]8<[xJauev AAAA, and 1. 43 mentions the construction of 
ta mepl thy oxnviv...§irc. P. H. Davis states that this inscription 
‘is now found to contain material concerning the seats of the auditorium ’. 


THERA 144 


‘Situation. The ancient town was situated in the S.E, of the island (seven 
miles from the modern capital), on a steep rocky plateau high above the sea. 
‘The small theatre (diameter of orchestra 9°58 m.) was built on a steep slope 5 
running down from the principal thoroughfare, and faced approximately N.E. 

Planning£4® The ground-plan is completely circular at the bottom, and 
the five kerkides are divided by six stairways. Only those surrounding the 
middle Kerkis reached the extreme rear of the cavea, the others being to a 
greater or less extent cut off by the side walls, 

Analemmata. To the S.E, and N.W. are side walls, the N.W. one separating 
the cavea from a steep alley leading into the principal road, and being broken 
-at the top by the upper doorway. To the N.E. are the stage-buildings, and 
behind them a third wall. To the S.W. are two broken walls, not quite in 
line, and, behind, a narrow level space separated from the main road by 
another wall.!4” ‘The four walls enclosing the theatre make a rectangle, 
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into which the circular ground-plan has to fit as well as possible. The walls 
are well preserved in most places (cf. pLates 3f and 5d below). While 
the N.W. wall, which contained the entrances, is of squared ashlar masonry, 
the others are built of large blocks but in a more haphazard fashion. 

Entrances. Of these there were two only, both situated on the same side 
of the theatre, i.e., at the top and bottom of the N.W. wall. The lower one is 
poorly preserved, but the top one 8 is'in excellent state of preservation, and 
creates the impression of being very similar to the front door of a Hellenistic 
house. Two passages lead to the seats from this upper doorway; one gocs 
straight ahead, rises two steps, then narrows down slightly, keeping close to 
the S.W. wall; the other descends in steps inside the N.W. wall, and connects 
with the fifth stairway, stopping at that point. Dérpfeld ¥* says there is no 
trace of such a stairway, but he appears to be mistaken. On the other hand, 
there is neither evidence nor need for the bottom half of this N.W. stairway, 
nor for one on the opposite (S.E.) wall, as marked in the restored plan, Thera 
TII, fig. 238. 

Rows. The seats are not so well preserved as the stairs, and exact calcula~ 
tions are difficult. But Dérpfeld has estimated that there were originally 
twenty-three rows in the centre, and a decreasing number down to nine at 
the sides, and that the maximum seated audience was one thousand five 
hundred.15° 

Seats and Prohedria. See BSA XLII, 157 £, 172 

Stairs. The first and second are missing, the third and fourth well pre- 
served, the fifth and sixth poorly. The steps are, as usual, two to each row, 
and are formed of small blocks, overlapping only slightly. Their longest 
side measuies 59 cms., but this does not constitute the width of the stairways, 
as 7 cms. on each side are occupied by a small trimming block, and a further 
space of up to 3 cms. on each side is taken up by the overlapping of the seat 
ends; 15 so that the minimum effective width of the stairways is only 39 cms. 
(59 less 20). 

Dating. For the possibility of an earlier rectilinear cavea, suggested by 
Anti, see BSA XLIII, 188, n. 1; of. also R. E. Wycherley, JHS LXVII, 
137. Dérpfeld 1 supposes that, whereas the theatre was built in the third 
century B.c., the cavea was altered from wood to marble about the middle 
of the second century. He supports his argument partly by the absence of 
a stone skene at first, partly by the good quality of the marble, which he 
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considers a proof of some luxury, and so of a date when Thera was most 
flourishing. This is not in accordance with his previous statement that the 
small lower blocks of the seats were a device for economy’s sake, as in fact 
they must have been,1* The close similarity of the latter with those at Delos 
suggests a date in the first half of the third century." It is true that the 
rectangular wall system fits badly with stone seating; but even if Anti’s 
theory is not accepted, we have parallels for this elsewhere, ¢.g., at New 
Pleuron. A final argument lies in the great height and narrowness of the 
seats, a feature absent from later caveas. 


Aprera, Crete 155 


Situation. The walls of the ancient town are well preserved round a high 
plateau known as Palaidkastro (or Aptera), ten miles east of Canea. The 
theatre is in a small natural hollow, facing a few degrees west of south. 
Pashley visited the site in 1834, and evidently found the theatre in approxi- 
mately its present state; he describes it as being E. to N.E. of the monastery,!°* 
whereas it is actually almost due south of it.157 

Planning. Only an area equal to twenty-five to thirty rows is now pre- 
served. Nearly all the seats have fallen out of position, and it is impossible 
to determine the ground-plan or number of kerkides. Bursian’s statement 
that the theatre is ‘ ziemlich wohl erhalten’ is a gross exaggeration, as is also 
Pashley’s theory quoted in BSA XLIII, 162. A small area of the cavea has 
certainly collapsed; but it is not likely that this unimportant town had a 
large theatre, and the extant ruins do not suggest anything larger than about 
thirty-five rows at the most. 

Seats. The great majority have fallen into the orchestra; a few are in 
situ about twelve rows up from the orchestra, but even these are slightly 
shaken out of position, They are of the same hard grey limestone as the 
skene foundations. Each seat and footrest forms a single block. Measure- 
ments (see rIG. 1 above): AB 31, BE 30, BC 1-1'5, EG 24, PQ 61, forward 
projection of fillet 2-5, AL 4, ND 34 cms. The section represented by CD 
has, in places on some blocks, cuttings in straight lines, parallel to the front 
of the seats, possibly for the insertion of small detachable wooden backs. A 
similar straight incision is, however, to be seen on a block 54 x 41 cms. in 
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top surface, which cannot well be a seat. A large block incorporated in a 
modern terrace wall to the south may be a single prohedria in one block, but 
is much defaced. 

Dating. The type of seat indicates Hellenistic building, perhaps of the 
third century .c. ‘The material of the seats and that of the skene foundations 
is the same; over the latter is a layer of concrete, probably Roman work. 


O. A. W. Dike 


A NEW SITE ON MOUNT LUTRAKI? 
(pare 6) 


In a note at the end’? of his preface to Perachora I (1940), Mr. T. J. 
Dunbabin mentions a new site which he had discovered on the summit of 
Mount Lutraki.® I visited the site (cf. ric.) in July 1949 and found a good 
fragment of a sima lying among the débris on the small platform (pLare 6(a)) 
immediately $.W. of the summit. The platform measures barely six fect 
by four feet in its present state, but there is reason to suppose that it was 
formerly larger. 











‘Mount Lurraxt From THE Guir oF CorinTH, 


The importance of the sima fragment depends upon whether it was in 
situ when I found it. If it was, its presence may well be indicative of the 
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former existence of a shrine at this point. It seems, however, unlikely that 
this could be equated with the temple of Poseidon mentioned by Xenophon ¢ 
in his account of Agesilaos’ attack on the Perachora in 391-go B.c., since 
(1) the site is too small to have supported a full-size temple; (2) Xenophon 
mentions the burning of the temple as an after-thought, and not as having 
any connection—except a temporal one—with what goes before. 
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Grote’s ® contention that the temple of Poseidon was situated at the top 
of the mountain, and not at the Isthmus, as Payne,” probably rightly, con- 
jectured, is not borne out by the Greek. Xenophon states quite specifically 
that the origin of the fire was unknown, which does not look as though he 
connected it with the activities of Agesilacs’ troops. The platform as it 
stands today could support only a small shrine, but it may formerly have 
been larger as its eastward extremities have collapsed into a gully. This 
supposition gains support from the presence of a hollow in the rock face, 
some ten feet above and on the far side of the gully from the platform, which 
has all the appearance of a votive niche. Its size is approximately three 
feet by one foot, and it is six inches deep at the bottom, growing more shallow 
towards the apex. I climbed up to this hollow but was unable to decide the 
question beyond all reasonable doubt. The gully contains much débris, 
including sherds and fragments of roof tiles, but those which I examined, 
together with others lying in the vicinity, were all, as far as I could determine, 
of Roman date. I followed the gully down in my descent, and noticed 
many scattered sherds, some of which may have been prehistoric. More 
sherds were scattered about the base of the mountain above the old road 
leading from Lutraki to Perachora village. 

‘The fragment (pLare 6(5)) is broken at the top and sides and shows, on 
the cymatium, the bottom half of tendrils ending alternately in opposed spirals 
and loops. On the lower face a black single meander is framed by a red 
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square with four solid black squares, with a red band on the soffit. The 
length of the:face is 0-157 m., height 0-06 m., red band o-11 m. The work 
is neat, and the colour well preserved. The clay is yellow and smooth, and 
the slip is the same. A comparison with the examples ® in the museum at 
Old Corinth suggests that it may date from the early fifth century B.c. 

‘The possibility that someone carried the fragment up to the mountain 
top cannot be ruled out, having regard to the stone-throwing proclivities 
of Greek goat-herds (in whom the mountain abounds), but the contingency 
seems less likely in the light of the evidence stated above. 


JR. T. Portar 
The British School at Athens. 


* Gf especially T. 4o, Corinth IV, 1, 104. 


THREE ATTIC TEMPLES* 
(ecates 7-9) 


Scholars since Lethaby * have tended to see the hand of one architect in 
three famous buildings, the Hephaisteion at Athens, the Temple of Poseidon 
on Cape Sounion and the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous. All three belong 
to a very widespread type, the hexastyle temple with pronaos, cella and 
opisthodomos, But their similarity beyond this is held to necessitate a common 
authorship. It has proved impossible up to now to collect and review their 
points of resemblance; which is perhaps one reason for the long dispute on 
their dating and sequence.* I hope to contribute towards this much needed 
collation, and I believe that, as things are, it would prove useful to compare 
the main lines and dimensions of all three buildings. 

While, in fact, I aim at more than that, I naturally make no claim to 
finality. For the upper parts of the Hephaisteion I have depended on the 
reports of other scholars, not all conveniently accessible in Athens. Sounion is 
overgrown, and I lacked strength and permission to turn the larger blocks. 
So I was unable, for instance, to see the evidence on the geison blocks for the 
spacing over the side peristyles.* I could pay Rhamnous only two short visits, 
each of several hours. It is now very difficult, more difficult even than it was 
for Zschietzschmann,® to stay in the neighbourhood. I therefore overlooked 
matters I would have considered in a longer stay, such as the presence of lifting- 
holes in the upper face of both epistyle blocks and backers similar to those in 
the epistyle backers at Sounion. My omissions will become noticeable as this 
paper proceeds. 

‘Thus a full record of dowels and pry-holes was too long and difficult to 
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make and also, on an axonometric projection, to display. I have therefore 
recorded only the cross-clamps, which, with my resources, I could do more 
accurately at Sounion and Rhamnous than in the Hephaisteion. In general 
T have shown only those details on which I am reasonably certain or have 
reached decided views. Thus I have omitted pedimental sculptures on the 
one hand, though these certainly existed on the Hephaisteion and at Sounion, 
and cross-clamps in the orthostate course of the Hephaisteion * on the other. 
Not only have I shown no refinements, but I have left my ordinary measure- 
ments with a possible error of one centimetre either way. I have used and 
trusted Dinsmoor’s very accurate measurements wherever I could. So I 
regard this paper as provisional, especially in view of the forthcoming studies 
by Koch of the Hephaisteion and by the GreekeArchacological Society of 
Sounion. But there seemed to be room for a comparison of the three temples 
as complete buildings. 


PART I 
THE HEPHAISTEION 


PLATE 
Publications. ( ” 

Of these Dinsmoor gives an exhaustive list in the Introduction to his very 
recent study, ‘Observations on the Hephaisteion ’, Hesperia, Supplement V. 
Stuart and Revett (Vol. III, Cap. 1) attempted the first complete publication, 
Among their successors only Hansen and Koch have endeavoured to cover the 
whole building; and the former never published, the latter has yet to publish 
his studies. Otherwise Ivanoff came nearest to a complete survey; but his 
Architektonische Studien were inaccessible to me in Athens in 1947-8. Thus I 
had often to rely on discussion of detail by Penrose,’ Stevens,* and others, and 
sometimes on Stuart and Revett. Occasional comparisons of the Hephaisteion 
and Sounion appear in Hesperia IX, where Dinsmoor secks to identify the 
Temple of Ares in the Agora as a fourth work of our architect, and I have 
found them very valuable. By ‘Dinsmoor’ simply I shall refer to Hesperia, 
Supplement V, by ‘ Dinsmoor IX’ to this article in Hesperia IX. Where I give 
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no authority for my measurements, these are my own. All measurements are 
given in metres. 


Material and Technique. 

The building, from the middle step upwards, is of Pentelic marble, except 
for some slabs of Parian in the upper parts of the entablature and in the roof 
(Dinsmoor, 112). It is finished and polished throughout, except in the 
interior of the cella buildings, where the wall faces are stippled to receive 
plaster (Dinsmoor, 94). All the cross-clamps I could examine I found to have 
the common H form, but the actual vertical joints have. two peculiarities. 
(i) Where diagonal joints are needed, as in the angles between the epistyle and 
frieze backers and the blocks of the internal cross-frieze, they are disguised by 
two right-angled turns. (ii) Almost all the joints, in the cella walls at any 
rate, contain vertical grooves, whose purpose is obscure, set back a few centi- 
metres from the inner face of the walls. They are shown in Dinsmoor on fig. 
37° 


General Dimensions. 
Length and breadth at bottom step: 32-2445 x 15'168 (Dinsmoor, 


33) 

Length and breadth at stylobate level: 31-7765 x 13-708 (Dinsmoor, 
33). 

Length at corona of geison: 32-505 (Dinsmoor, 114). 

Breadth at corona of geison: 14-43/4 (calculated by adding to the 
breadth at stylobate level the projection beyond it of the corona, which is 
32°505 minus 31-7765, or about 0-73). 

Height from bottom of lowest step to apex of pedimental raking 
cornice: about 10:5. I obtained this in two ways. In the first, I added 
the different members. The three steps are each about 0°36 high (height 
of stylobate, 0-364: Dinsmoor, 58), the columns 5-713 (Dinsmoor, 77), the 
entablature 2-00 (Dinsmoor IX, 22), the tympanum 1-527 (Dinsmoor 
AJA XLILI, 32) and the raking cornice a little below 0-2 (0-198 ‘normal 
to the slope’, according to Dinsmoor IX, 31). 1-092 plus 5-713 plus 2-00 
plus 1-527 plus 0-20 will give 10'5g._ In the second, I converted my read- 
ing of Penrose (loc. cit.) into metres, taking one inch as equalling 2-54 
centimetres, and obtained a height of 10°57. 

Length of exterior of cella building !° at toichobate level: 22-56 
(Dinsmoor, 41). 
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Breadth of thesame: 803. The total breadth equals the length of the 
toichobate of the cross wall (6-17: Dinsmoor, 47) plus twice the width of 
the toichobate of the side walls (2 x 0-93: Dinsmoor, 41). 

The unit: 4 1-291 (Dinsmoor, 114). It is observed fairly closely not 
only in the entablature but also in the two marble steps. 


Euthynteria (of Poros). 


0°37 (Dinsmoor, 31). 
o-tr (Dinsmoor, 31). 








Its courses follow those of the second step (Dinsmoor, $1). But it is much 
larger and rougher than the euthynteria of either Sounion or Rhamnous. 


Lowest step (of Poros). 

‘The height and projection, perhaps a trifle larger than those of the marble 
steps, I never measured accurately; and in my drawing I have shown only its 
corners, while I have omitted the euthynteria altogether. I was concerned to 
give only the marble courses. In the case of Rhamnous, however, the lower 
courses of which Dinsmoor (37) considers strictly parallel to ours here," I have 
included the euthynteria and lowest step. To tell the truth, I could not, see at 
Rhamnous where marble ended and local stone began: and I can say in my 
defence that the two blend far better at Rhamnous and in Dinsmoor’s other 
parallel, the Older Parthenon, than they could ever have blended in the 
Hephaisteion2> Moreover, lower step and euthynteria at Rhamnous form 
that exact harmony with the rest which is to be found at Sounion, where all is 
of marble. The euthynteria of the Hephaisteion, as of the Temple of Ares 
(Dinsmoor IX, 25), is much heavier. 
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Second step (A on Plate 7). 
Height: 0-36. 
Projection: 0367 (Dinsmoor, 33). 

This is the lowest course of Pentelic marble, and on the east or principal 
side the arrangement of the blocks is most precise and symmetrical, Their 
lengths from north to south I measured as 0-93, 1°19, 1°22, 1°29, 1-295, 1°3, 
1-3, 1-295, 1-29, 1°22, 1g and 0-93, totalling 14-45. The projection this 
gives of 0-37 beyond the stylobate shows my measurements are accurate. 
Stylobate (B). 

Height: 0-364 (Dinsmoor, 37). 
Thickness: on long sides of temple, about 1-165: on short sides, about 
1-17 (Dinsmoor, 57). 





Each corner block forms a square on about 1-23, with a re-entrant angle 
cut out of its internal corner; for which see Dinsmoor, 37. The external face 
of each of its neighbours is about 1-1 in length. A floor-joint in the east 
peristyle is aligned on the west edge of the second block on both the north and 
south sides of the temple. As the most easterly line of floor blocks averages 
116 jn width, by subtracting the re-entrant in the eastern corner blocks 
(whose sides average about 0:06) one confirms the width of the second blocks 
as 1-10. See Dinsmoor, 37 and 59. 


Columns. 
Height of whole column: 5-713 (Dinsmoor, 77). 
Height of echinus (with annulets): about 0-20. 
Height of abacus: about 0°20. 


Stuart and Revett (pl. VI) give the heights of echinus and abacus as 7-7 ins. 
(0-195) and 7-85 ins. (0-199) respectively. Lower diameter of shaft: 1-018 
(Dinsmoor IX, 20). The angle columns, Dinsmoor alleges, are wider by ‘one 
dactyl’ or about 2 cms (IX, 24). This would agree well with the rule of 
Vitruvius + that the corner columns be increased by one-fiftieth of a lower 
diameter. 

Upper diameter: 0-77 (from Stuart, pl. [V—go°63 ins.). 
Length of side of abacus: 1-13 (from Penrose—3+74 ft.). 

I have shown no necking-bands at the junction of the capital block and 
the highest drum of theshaft. I can detect no sure traces of them in the present 
poor state of the columns, but believe there was at most only one. I found it as 
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difficult to detect traces at Sounion, where Blouet shows only one necking- 
band.t? 


Axial intercolumniation. 

This is normally 2:58, giving a free intercolumniation of about 1-56. These 
figures depend on those of Dinsmoor for the unit (1-291: Dinsmoor, rr4) and 
the lower diameter (1-018: Dinsmoor IX, 20). They give an excess of free 
intercolumniation over lower diameter as great as 0°54; representing one 
extreme for Periclean temples. Most strangely, Sounion, if the excess there 
is only 0-436, represents the other. Dinsmoor fully admits this in IX, 22. 
But I shall argue below that his figure is wrong. 


Angle Contraction. 

This, for Dinsmoor, amounts to 0-17. In IX, 15, n. 28 he gives most 
precise figures, 2°581/2'583 for a normal intercolumniation, 0-168/0170 for 
the angle contraction But Penrose, that other most precise surveyor, 
records an angle contraction of 8:4 ins., which amounts to 0-213. Stuart and 
Revett in their plan of the Hephaisteion would seem to make it even larger, 
about g ins. 

All this is of little consequence to my drawing. But it affords an interesting 
comment on our knowledge. We have here a real discrepancy, which we 
cannot remove, even by allowing errors of one dactyl.? My own measure- 
ments, so far as they went, confirmed Dinsmoor. I cannot forbear to quote 
Lethaby # ‘ as some revenge for the awe I used to feel for these elaborately 
figured dimensions’. The relatively small angle contraction produces a 
markedly different effect from that of the Parthenon. 


Epistyle (C). 

Height: 0-824 (Dinsmoor IX, 21). 

Width of soffit: about 1-0, I read the width in Penrose as about 3°4 ft., 
which gives about 1-03. The soffit, as at Aegina,*? is thus as wide as the 
lower diameter. (We shall find that in our other two temples it is 
narrower). Its width, moreover, is just half the height of the entablature. 


The end epistyle blocks on the east and west fronts are prolonged to the 
corners. The end blocks of the flanks stop short over the centres of the angle 
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columns. The diagonal joints formed at the corners by the epistyle backers 
are ‘joggled’. The taenia of these backers, as at Sounion but not at 
Rhamnous, becomes an Ionic moulding in the east peristyle. 


Frieze. 
Height: 0-828 (Dinsmoor IX, 21). 
Width of triglyphs: 0-519 (Dinsmoor IX, 20, n. 43). 
Width of metopes: 0°772 (1-291 minus 0°519). This equals the upper 
diameter of the shaft. 

The jointing of the metope and triglyph blocks was irregular. Architects 
in Athens inform me that one bay of triglyph, metope-back and metope-face 
is formed now of three blocks, now of one alone. I suspect the former treat- 
ment is found in all the sculptured bays. I have shown St throughout the 
building. 

‘The frieze backers (D) are equal in length to the epistyle backers below, 
and break joint with them for the most part exactly. 


Geison (EB). 

Height: 0-35 (by calculation from the heights of entablature, epistyle 
and frieze). 

Horizontal projection of corona beyond front plane of epistyle: about 
0°47. 1 obtained this by calculation from Penrose, whose explicit figure 
of 1594 ft. gives 0-468, The thickness of the geison with the epikranitis is 
thus approximately 1-5. The two are apparently of separate blocks; 
which is not the case at Sounion. 

Height of epikranitis: 0-207. It equals that of the cella walls, for 
which Dinsmoor (74) gives this figure. 

The geison blocks on their upper surface seem to slope upwards at the 
angle of the raking cornice for at least 0-15 from the corona. They observe 
the unit of r-291, with two mutules and two viae, with two exceptions: (i) the 
two central blocks of each face, each of which has theoretically three viae and 
two and a half mutules, and is thus 1°68 long (= 3 x 0-126 ++ 2°5 x 0519); 
(ii) the four corner blocks, each a square on a side of 1-67 (=0'5 +2 
X 0-519 + 0126). 


Pediment. 


I have already discussed its general dimensions. It had a ‘ pedimental 
step’, i, the rear portion of the horizontal geison was heightened, from a 
distance of about 006 * behind the corona, to give the sculptures a stronger 

% Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, pl. XXXV3 of Dinsmoor IX, 3. 
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footing. Its tympanum slabs were set slightly back from the outer plane of the 
epistyle and 0-49 from the corona of the geison.** ‘The angle of the pedimental 
slope, according to both Stuart and Penrose, is 144°. 

T have no accurate measurements for the tympanum slabs. By eye I judged 
the lengths of the central slab and its two neighbours as each about 2-2 metres. 
Their joints are aligned on none of the courses below. As at Sounion,?® the 
apex of the tympanum, its backers and the raking cornice are all one stone. 
One can see this clearly from the frontispiece to Dinsmoor and from Stevens, 
AJA XV (1911), 18-29, fig. 2. Penrose makes the block 1-4 ft. or about 0-43, 
high, and the vertical distance from its soffit to the top of the ceiling course 
about 1-2. This is occupied by three courses of tympanum backers. 


Evidence of Pediment for the Roof Beams. 


The ridge-beam, as is clear from Stevens, op. cit, fig. 2, was grooved into the 
apex and the uppermost course oftympanum backers. ‘There were two purlins, 
the holes for whose reception likewise survive in the tympanum backers. They 
were aligned, as at Sounion,* over the inner epikranitis of the cella walls, 
their lower faces 0-716 above the uppermost plinth course.*” Their sides were 
vertical, not tilted outwards as at Sounion. 


Roof-Tiles. 


These are considered in detail by Dinsmoor (110-116 and IX, 94). The 
holes for the raking sima (F) along the raking cornice prove that each stretch 
of raking sima and consequently cach pantile was 0°65 from its upper to its 
lower edge. Only ‘ one of the four topmost’ was anomalous and as long as 
0-72. This was surely the uppermost, partly covered as it would be by the 
cover tile along the ridge.** ‘The flank sima sat unevenly on the geison blocks. 
Its first block at each corner was 0°67 long (Dinsmoor, 114), but thenceforth it 
extended in lengths of 1°32 I have drawn it accordingly. At the same time, 
it is clear from Dinsmoor, fig. 43, that the joints on the front by no means 
coincided with those on the rear, and that the cover tiles of the roof were 
aligned on the rear joints, I assume, I believe with reason, that the 
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dowel-holes, 1-3 apart on the surface of the geison blocks, indicate the spacing 
of the rear joints; and thus I have restored a roof of pantiles each 0°65 (or 
half a length of flank sima) by 0°65, the visible joints of whose sima blocks were 
aligned with the centres of the triglyphs, while the rear joints fell outside them. 
‘A possible defect of my arrangement is the large overlap between front and 
rear near the outer corners. But I do not believe this a very difficult con- 
struction. We have apparently so few fragments of sima that we cannot tell 
whether the overlap varied. A great advantage of my arrangement seems to 
me the square pantiles. Nor does it appear to disagree with the data in 
Dinsmoor. I am conscious I have not fully understood these pages in Dins- 
moor. I cannot see, for instance, where he draws his evidence for the two 
rows of two wider pantiles in the centre: and he gives no analogy for this 
remarkable and perhaps objectionable detail. He observes (116) that 
“ the fifty rows of pantiles would comprise two central rows of 0-694 m., then 
on either side twenty-three rows of 0-6495 m., and the raking simai on the 
facade gables’, Our disagreement, then, concerns only the lengths of the 
pantiles and the visible joints of the flank sima. I believe that his fig. 43 
shows a fragment of sima from the right half of either flank. 

The section of the flank sima (G), wrongly shown as of a late, bulging form 
in many text books (¢,g., Spiers, Orders, pl. III), was of the Corinthian-Attic 
type and is figured in Dinsmoor IX, fig. 16.59 I have restored the ends of the 
alternate cover tiles on the analogy of Rhamnous.** 

‘The akroterion holders stood very near the corners. Their dowel-holes are 
on an average only o-12 from the face of each geison (Dinsmoor IX, 36). 


Flooring of Peristyles.2* 

For this I follow Dinsmoor, 57-65. The jointing of the east floor and the 
two side floors follows that of the stylobate, The east floor contains three rows 
of nine slabs from north to south stylobate, of which the east has a width of 
1-162, the central of 1-09, the west of 1-325 (Dinsmoor). ‘The total length of 
the side floors equalled that of the toichobate. Each was divided into two 
rows of slabs 1-291 x 0°86. The most westerly pair of each floor were, how- 
ever, 1-96 long (Dinsmoor). ‘The west floor contained three rows of nine tiles 
cach, the rows being each 1-02 wide (Dinsmoor). 


The Two West Thranoi (H). 
This is the name I give, following Orlandos,** to the cross-supports for the 
ceiling beams between the west and side Peristyles. ‘They were carried across 
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the latter from the two western corners of the opisthodomos at the level of the 
epikranitis and the upper ten or fifteen ventimetres of the frieze backers. I 
calculate their width in the Hephaisteion as 0°55, from Stuart and Revett, 
plate X. They are thus twice as wide as the plinth courses of the west anta- 
returns, a fact that greatly concerns us in restoring the west antae of Sounion 
and Rhamnous. 


Ceilings of Peristyles, 
Span of east peristyle: about 4 (converted from Stuart and Revett, 
pl. V). 
Span of west peristyle: about 3-17 (converted from Stuart and Revett, 
pl. X). 
Span of either flank peristyle: 1-825 (both by calculation from Stuart 
and Revett and a measurement of Travlos). 
Height of beams to top of crowning moulding: 0-228 (Travlos). 
Width of beams: a little over 0-5 (converted from Stuart and Revett, 
pl IV). 
Interaxial spacing of beams: 1-4 (by the same method). The unit, 
then, is not observed. 


The ceiling coffers are hollowed out of marble blocks, each with four or 
six coffers (Stevens, AJA XV, 23). There are ten coffers in each bay of the 
side peristyles, except only the east bay of the south, where there are eight. 
Misled by Bates (A7A V, 38) I drew these eight too large. They are individ- 
ually of the same size as the others, as I found too late on inspecting the 
building. Each bay of the east peristyle contains twenty, of the west sixteen 
coffers. The most convenient plan of the whole ceiling is given in Perrot and 
Chipiez, VII, 527. 


Flank Walls of Celta Buildings. 
Height of toichobate: 0'358 (Dinsmoor, 41). Thickness: ogt to 
095 (ibid.). This is only just visible in the building, and I have not 
shown it in my drawing. 
Height of secondary wall-base (K),*# with Ionic moulding on outer 
face: ® 0:20 (Dinsmoor, 43). 
Height of orthostates and backers (L): 0°87. Combined thickness: 
0°77 (from the wall-thickness of 0°76, given by Dinsmoor, 38). 
Man a aber ah Ba ae oak created os hie it os 
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‘The stones in all these courses, instead of observing, with the ‘ plinths °,°* 
the unit of 1-243 (Dinsmoor, 43), have very vatying lengths. I have repre- 
sented Dinsmoor’s lengths in my drawing. He gives tables as follows: for the 
toichobate, on p. 41 (n. ror); for the secondary wall-base, on p. 42 (n. 103) ; 
for the orthostates, on p. 44 (n. 106). 

The plinth courses (M) are nearly isodomic. Therg are nine between the 
orthostates and the level of the epistyle soffits. The seven lower average 0°51, 
the two upper 0-49 in height. Of the four above epistyle level, the two lower 
average 0-42 and the two uppermost 0-404. The epikranitis is another 0207. 
I take my figures from Dinsmoor, 74, n. 157. The length of blocks averages 
1243. The terminal blocks are alternately of one and one and a half lengths, 
and the inner ends of the shorter thus fall about 0-25 beyond the backs of the 
internal faces of the antae.8? The outer returns of the west antae are 0-45 at 
the base and only 0:23 on the plinth courses, as measured on Stuart and Revett, 
pl. X. 

For the joints of the outer epikranitis (N), much of which survives, I 
have no definite figures. The inner is fragmentary, except in the opisthodo~ 
mos, where is a joint on the middle of the west side (Stevens, op. cit., figs. 1 and 
2). Its moulded portion lacks the lower roll of the outer epikranits. 


Pronaos (O). 

Internal width, 6-23. This is clear, for the walls are 0-76 thick, while their 
distance from centre to centre is 6-99 (Dinsmoor, 38). The depth, from the 
outer anta-face to the outer face of the east cross-wall, is 4-935 (Dinsmoor, 56). 

The intervals across the front of the pronaos, between the axes of the 
peristyle columns, the antae and the columns of the pronaos, show po clear 
interrelation, measuring as they do about 2:80, 2°25, 250, 2:25, 2°80. This 
contrasts with Sounion, where all are equal, and Rhamnous, where they follow 
the external colonnade. 

I have restored the floor, following Dinsmoor (62-3), as three rows of five 
slabs each, aligned horizontally with the toichobate; the ceiling to correspond 
with that of the opisthodomos as restored by Stevens. 


Opisthodomos (P). 

Depth, 3-73. The floor was probably aligned with the toichobate, not 
sunken, as I have shown it. The conclusive restoration of the ceiling by 
Stevens gives the beams a width of o-49 and an axial spacing of 1-3g2, and each 
bay a set of fourteen coffers. 
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Door to Cella. 


The length of the threshold was clearly 3-81 (Dinsmoor, 53). Following 
Dinsmoor, fig. 34, I have made the opening about 2-4 wide. ‘This is uncertain, 
and I would now prefer to make it rather wider, say 2°7. This, the width at 
Sounion,®* would better suit the presumed height of our door. Periclean 
architects often placed their door lintels at epistyle level, for instance in the 
Parthenon.” This would give our opening a height of 5:4: and Mr. Hill tells 
me that he has found definite confirmation of this, ‘The recesses in the side 
walls show that not only the lintel but its prolongation’ in the cross-wall 
occupied the space of two courses, was constructed on the ‘orthostatic’ 
principle, and fitted into the side walls in the way my illustration shows. I 
doubt whether the opening would have followed the slender Vitruvian propor- 
tions, of 12 to 5} for Attic and Doric doors, and was consequently as narrow 
as 2:5. 

The cross-wall was 0-808 thick (Dinsmoor, 57). ‘The actual door sill is 
0°865 thick (Dinsmoor, 54, n, 120), but its western face is aligned with that of 
the orthostates. It is clear, in fact, from Dinsmoor, 53-4 and fig. 36, that the 
door jambs projected, if at all, only into the pronaos.* 


The Cella (Q). 


This was 12-145 long (Dinsmoor, 57). ‘The west cross-wall is thus only 
0-76 thick (Dinsmoor, ibid.). Its orthostates are again quite irregular, and 
again I have followed Dinsmoor’s table (47 and 48). For the internal 
colonnades I have followed Mr. Hill, whose discussion of them I saw before it 
was published. There was the usual Periclean colonnade across the back of 
the cella: and the one surviving epistyle block, Dinsmoor fig. 33, is from the 
corner of this and the north colonnade. The notch and tongue are evidence 
that the joint, being diagonal, was ‘ joggled ’ as elsewhere at the inner angle. 
‘The width of the block is preserved, and also the length from the joggle-join to 
the axis of the next column. Adding half the former to the latter, we obtain 
an intercolumniation of 0257 + 1-295, or about 1°55. We thus obtain, over 
the same length as that in Dinsmoor, fig. 34," a line of seven columns, the 
axis of the western 1-47, of the eastern 1°15 from the faces of the cross-walls. 
‘The west colonnade will have three intercolumniations, each of about 1°53. 
The columns were Doric, arranged in two tiers. The east cross-wall binds 
more deeply with the side walls at the sixth plinth course. Dinsmoor explains 
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this (76) as a strengthening of the cross-wall to receive the lower epistyle. 
While it is possible mechanically to align this with either the sixth or seventh 
course, it is now artistically preferable to place it in the sixth. 

Finally, it seems better to have the base of the cult statue more centrally 
spaced than on Dinsmoor’s plan. 

With this I leave the Hephaisteion. Although we know more of it than 
of the other two temples, we cannot explain its preservation. On one modern, 
popular view, Athens west of the ‘ Valerian Wall ’ was all abandoned in the 
third century .p. to the Goths and Herulians: which would explain the good 
condition of the Roman Fora and the ruin of the Periclean City, but not the 
ill-rewarded survival of the Hephaisteion into an age of Piraeus railways and 
unprincipled critics. Its general condition last year abundantly justified, to 
the superficial, the strictures of Mr. Lancaster.‘ Athens was lovelier, 
artistic judgment surer in the days of Wordsworth and Lethaby. 


PART II 
THE TEMPLE OF POSEIDON ® 
(erate 8) 


‘The conspicuous temple on Cape Sounion, a farther butt for Mr. Lan- 
caster, * has received serious study in several works since the standard publi- 
cation by Blouet. I have consulted the following accounts. 


Blouet, Expédition Scientifique de Morée, III (1898), plate go H. This 
completely supersedes Unedited Antiquities of Attica (1817), 53-6. 

Dorpfeld, AM 1884, 324-37 and plates XV-XVI. 

B. Stais, AE 1900, 113 ff. and plate VI (a plan of the temple area); 1917, 
168 ff, The guidebook to Sounion, also written by Stais, adds nothing of 
importance for my work. 

‘J. G. Frazer, Pausanias's Description of Greece, Vol. II, 2-4. Frazer gives a 
good but not an exhaustive bibliography, for he omits Blouet. 

A. Orlandos, ADelt 1915, 1-27 (on the roof and pediments). 

A. Orlandos, AE 1917, 213~26 (on the remainder of the temple). I shall 
henceforth refer to these two very important papers as AD and AE simply. 


© “The sorcalled Theseon’ (sc) - . . ‘supremely _ #9 ‘The correct dedication is due to Dérpfeld’s identi- 
uniteresting nef. Why should this tele, the Sequin of the temple of Athena; sec A190, 123 
best preserved ofits date in the world, built within afew ‘Indeed, ffor the moter road it appears, when 
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Van Buren, Maps and Plans to illustrate Pausanias (1930), 22~3. 
I. H. Grinnell, Greek Temples (1943), 98-9 and plates XXXV-VI. 


There are valuable notices in Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture,? 
especially on p. 328, and Dinsmoor has published accurate measurements of 
many features, especially in Hesperia IX. I shall continue my formulae for 
quoting Dinsmoor. 


Material and Technique. 


From the euthynteria to the akroteria the temple is of the coarse-grained 
Agrileza marble, quarried locally (Frazer, op. cit., 2). ‘The softness of the 
marble may explain the absence of entasis and the fewness of the flutes on the 
columns.‘® The horizontal clamps I saw were all of the Hi form, much 
elongated. Except for the epistyle backers, dropped from above, the blocks 
were lifted into position from the sides. 


General Dimensions. 


Length and breadth of euthynteria: 32° x 15:2. 

Length and breadth on stylobate: 31-15 x 13:4 (Frazer, 2; Robert- 
son, 328). 

Length and breadth on corona: 31-85 x 14:15. From AD, fig. 3 
one obtains a breadth of 14°14. 

Height, from bottom of lowest step to apex of raking cornice: 10°91 
(= 3 X 0:36 + 6-14 + 2:0 + 1°44 + 0°25).48 

Length of cella buildings at toichobate level: 21-20 (Dérpfeld, pl. 15 ; 
Robertson, 328). 

Width of cella buildings at toichobate level: 8-318 (Dérpfeld, pl. XV) 
Robertson's figure of ‘ ¢.900 ’ cannot stand. 

‘The unit: 1-26 (Dérpfeld). Stais gives 1-26~7, Blouet 1-25, 


These dimensions are for a temple of thirteen columns on the long side, such 
as I have restored. Blouet had restored one of twelve.t? But Dérpfeld 
virtually compelled one to believe that the marble building followed the 
foundations of its late archaic poros predecessor. One must assume that in 
both temples the more important east peristyle, treated in the later to an Ionic 
frieze, was shallower than that to the west. Sounion here differs sharply from 
the Hephaisteion and Rhamnous. A side colonnade of twelve columns, while 
tad valorahchn deceed atertaledan down eppropiate mesber tow," ona est OS 
Lil ofthe stylobate blocks, rectified under the columns ital rere thircen Mankng column on hee 
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giving a more normal west peristyle, would ruin the proportions of a temple 
whose shafts are already abnormally lofty and would still leave the foundations 
of the poros temple unexplained. There are, besides, two interesting details 
not inconsistent with our conclusion. (i) The sixth from the east of the 
standing columns on the south side, the seventh of the original building, has 
only eight drums to the others’ nine, as we shall see below: its different 
treatment perhaps marking it as the central column. (ii) Under the same 
column the joints of the euthynteria and steps were exactly centred on the 
axis of the column, as I have shown in 16. 2c. West of this point their joints 
were slightly irregular, east of it they consistently followed the scheme of ric. 
ac. It is as if the builders put themselves right at the centre of the south side. 
The euthynteria, as one sees from Dérpfeld, was always correctly centred, the 
Jowest step was not. 

I wish I had been able to see the western foundations. They alone could 
finally decide the issue, and they have suffered tragically. Unsurveyed after 
Blouet until 1884, they were then treated by Derpfeld, as his plan shows only 
too well, chiefly as a source for evidence of the poros temple. They were 
shown again, indeed} by Stais (or Ioanetes) in his plan of 1900 (AE plate V1) ; 
but Stais, except for the courses he uncovered at the west end, is necessarily 
subservient to Dérpfeld. We find, for instance, that he sees the west anta- 
returns with Dérpfeld’s eyes. Frazer’s plan merely repeats Dérpfeld’s.®° 
Scarcely had these inadequate plans been ‘ processed’ when clearing and 
conservation’ began on the site. This means conservation of columns, to 
which all is sacrificed. Here, to buttress the standing colonnades, the 
foundations of opisthodomos and west peristyle were largely obliterated by a 
rectangular platforni.%* I could not tell what might lie below. I have seen 
no old photograph of the cella—certainly none is published. Stais, AE 1917, 
fig. 2, though taken before the ‘ renovatary ’ process, is taken from an angle to 
show the columns and nothing else. I hope Greek scholars will soon throw 
light on these problems. 
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The Euthynteria. 
Height: 0-215 (0-22, Blouet). ‘The upper 0-105, is smoothed, and 
the next 0-09 mostly stippled.5* The lowest 0-02 is polished. 
Projection: o-10. 

Stretches of this course survive on east and south, ‘The joints on the whole 
follow those of the middle step. The three blocks at the south east corner have 
vanished, leaving a gap of 2-605 on each side. I believe the two faces of the 
corner block exceeded the unit. 


The Lower and Middle Step. 
Height: 0°36. 
Projection, from inner to outer edge of the tread: 0-395. 

‘The lower 0-10 of both steps are slightly undercut, and the innermost 0-07 
of the treads of both form a continuous shallow trough, with a smoothed floor. 
Between the lower hollow of oro and the overhanging face of 0-245 is a 
beautiful cavetto moulding (Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings, pl. LXIII, 10), 
quite invisible from all ordinary viewpoints. The overhanging face is divided 
into three bands: the uppermost, polished, of 0-035; the middle, stippled 
except near the joints, of 0-18; the bottom, polished, of about 0-03. The 
stippling certainly reminds one of the cella walls in the Hephaistcion, left 
unfinished and originally plastered over. But a close parallel is perhaps 
afforded by the steps of Bassae; and I consider that both there and at Sounion 
the small broken projections are intentional and artistic. Cockerell, com- 
menting on such steps, as he shows them in Bassae, pl. VI, observes that ‘ the 
face is still slightly raised and left rough from the tool of the quarry-man ’, and 
that this was ‘ doubtless calculated to give expression to the work’, At any 
rate, they resemble the unfinished work neither of the Propylaia nor of 
Rhamnous, whose patently unfinished steps I have shown in my illustration, 
PLATE 9. : 

For the joints of the vanished corners I again followed what I considered 
probable, and was glad to discover later the analogy of Bassae. 


Stylobate. 
Height: 0-36 (0°37, Blouet). 
Depth of bloc! 70 (Blouet). ‘The inner stylobates of pronaos and 
opisthodomos appear slightly deeper on the plans of Dorpfeld and Stais. 








Length of corner blocks and their immediate neighbours:—this can be 
determined only by the angle intercolumniation, best found here on paper 


4 Only for 3 em. on each side of the vertical joints courses above. : 
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from the edges of the cuthynteria. All has been done by Dérpfeld, who on 
pl. XV makes the angle intercolumniations each 2-38, 0°14 less than the nor- 
mal. Hence from the axis of the second column to the outer corner of the 
stylobate was a distance of 2-38 + 0505 (half a lower diameter) + 0-05 5° 
= 2:93. The first 0-63 of this belonged to a regular block. Ihave divided 
the remaining 2-0 into corner blocks of 1-26 square with re-entrants at the 
inner corners, and adjacent blocks 1-04 wide. 

‘The whole stylobate is polished smooth. 


Columns. 
‘Total height: 6:14 (Blouet, pl. 33). 
Lower diameter: 1-02 (myself). Blouet and Dérpfeld both give 1-01. 
Dinsmoor, as we shall see immediately, must have measured over 1-04. 
Upper diameter: 0-79 (Blouet). 
Width of abacus: 1°13 (Blouct). 
Height of abacus: 0-196 (Blouet). 
Height of echinus: 0°18, Blouet obtained 0177. 


‘These columns, as is well known, have no entasis and only sixteen flutes. 
The necking-band, if it existed, was unpronounced.’* Each shaft below the 
capital-block is of nine drums, except only the original central shaft on the 
south side, whose four lower drums fill the height of five in the others. So 


while the normal drum averages 0-62 (=) in height, these four average a 


quarter of 0-62 x 5, or 078. Drums lying to the north of the temple show 
there were other columns similarly divided, perhaps one in the centre of the 
north side (as in my drawing), perhaps others at the corners, This is a 
different matter from the numerous minor variations, of about 5 cms. either 
way, well seen on Blouet, pl. 35. 


Spacing of Columns. 

With a unit of 1-26-and a lower diameter of 1-02, one obtains a vacancy 
between shaft and shaft of 1-5 (2°52 minus 1-02), which gives void an excess 
over solid of 0-48. This is very near Dinsmoor’s average of 0-49 for Periclean 
temples (for which see above, p. 71). But Dinsmoor gives an excess for this 
temple of only 0-46, obtained only with a column over 104 in diameter (2:52 
minus 1:04 = 1-48, and 1-48 minus 1-04 = 0-44). , 

In Hesperia 1X, 22 he gives the exact figure, 1-043, for the lower diameter, 
but I cannot understand it. For my own part, I follow his figures for the 


4 The distance from the outer edge ofthe columa to See above, ps 71). 17. 
the outer edge of the stylobate. . et v 
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Hephaisteion and dissent from those for Sounion. We have now found two 
Greek temples whose most easily recorded feature, the intercolumniation, 
seems undecided. 
































Fie. 1.—(a) Top Surrace or Eristyte Buock, Sounion. 
Tor Surrace or Eristyie Buock, SouNIoN. 
c) Fraommnr Axo Rustoration or Tor Surracr or Door Livret, Sounion. 
)) Propose Rustorarion or Nonrit Cross-riteanos, Sounton (PLAN), 
Epistyle, 


Height: 0836 (Dinsmoor IX, 21). 

Width of soffit (including backers) : 0-95. This is also Blouet’s figure 
(pl. 35). ‘This figure, combined with a lower diameter for the columns of 
1-04, would give the temple a proportion noticeably different from those 
of the Hephaisteion. 0:95 and 1-01 would give-one more suitable to 
its assumed date in the fifth century. 


The Blocks. 

Blouet for the corner blocks reverses the system of the Hephaisteion, On 
pl. 32 he prolongs those of the long sides to the corners. At the same time, his 
pl. 0 shows that nothing of the east or west facades was standing even in his 
time. His arrangement would be very abnormal,” and is obviously less 
artistic. The restoration of the jointing in the whole entablature depends, I 
believe, on the view, firstly, that the epistyle was normally constructed, secondly 
that Orlandos’ geison block AE, fig. 20, presumably from the south-west 
corner, had its longer side on the west facade. While neither the Hephaisteion 
nor Rhamnous, both of whose corner geison blocks were square, provides an 

‘The temple of Aphaia, Hephaisos, Poseidon (Paestum) and‘ Concord” (Akragas) all oppose it. 
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analogy, it does seem morally certain to me that this block was in the position 
Orlandos gives, and hence longer on the facades. It is reasonable to believe 
that the frieze blocks broke joint and that their corner block, which measured 
one triglyph by one triglyph and one metope, was placed with its shorter side 
on the facade (where, of course, the triglyph would mask the joint). After 
examining surviving blocks of the frieze and geison, I found it best to arrange 
them on the system of ric. 2a and 5; @ representing the flanks, 6 the facades.5° 
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Fic. 2-—{a) FLank Frieze an Gersox, Souston (ELEVATION). 
(2) rox Frazee ano Gessor, Sountox (stEvarion). 
(Centre oF Sours Front, Souxton (PLAN). 


The thicker lines are the actual joints. The numbers are blocks which I saw 
myself and which I had to fit into any final pattern—all, that is, except 5 and 
6 from the front geison, which I did not see but Orlandos attests. While I saw 
block 10, I did not find the corresponding block, of two metopes and one 
triglyph, from the facade. It will be clear that the jointing cannot have 
changed its direction exactly in the centre of either side. The system of Fic. 2 





1 The fragment is small but clearly fom a comer- facade, the block comes from 
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ensures that jointing is well broken with the epistyle also. My only difference 
from Orlandos is the shortening of the corner geison block on the flanks by one 
via, Compare my Fic. 2a and AE, fig. 20. 

While the epistyle blocks, like the geison blocks and at any rate the front 
blocks of the frieze, were lifted from the sides by horizontal bars, every backer 
was dropped vertically into place by claws, fastened in pairs into each end of 
the upper surface. I have drawn the holes for the claws and their relation to 
the cross-clamps in 1c. 1@. Their spacing leaves room for the mitre of the 
corner backers. 


Frieze. 
Height: 0-829 (Dinsmoor IX, 21). 
Width of metopes: 0-75. 
Width of triglyphs : 0°51 (thus half a lower diameter). 

There were no separate slabs for the metope faces. So far as I could judge, 
the blocks were originally as thick as the epistyle blocks, not so thin as they are 
represented in AD, fig. 13. I have already given my system of jointing for them. 

I identified none of the backers. They were nearly the height of the ortho- 
states, which makes for confusion. The dowel-holes on the epistyle blocks 
seem to show they were irregular, and followed the system neither of the 
Hephaisteion * nor of Rhamnous." For those interested I have given the 
evidence of two epistyle blocks, in ¥16. 1a and 6. Unhappily I did not record 
all I should have done of the second, which is very imperfect. The dotted 
rectangle, 0°38 long, is a depression 0-35 deep and o-11 wide. I do not under- 
stand it. I greatly hope that someone with the means and the time will 
examine the surface of all these epistyle backers." 


Geison. 
Height, to top of corona: 0°39 (Blouet, pl. 33). 
Projection of corona from front plane of epistyle: 0-41 (Blouet). 

I have shown the jointing of the blocks in ric. 2aand 5, For the pedimental 
floor I follow Orlandos’ clever and convincing reconstruction. Each block 
extended the whole thickness of the entablature and so contained a section of 
epikranitis. 


Pediment. 
Thave followed Orlandos throughout. My measurements are all from him. 
‘The front plane of the tympanum is that of the epistyle. It is thus inset about 
4 See above, p. 72. present position ofall che surviving blocks now tying 
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1-41—a figure given also by Dinsmoor in his table, AJA 1943, 32. The 
greatest height of the tympanum is 1-44 (1-45, Dinsmoor) ; the vertical height 
of the raking cornice between 0-25 and 0-3. The angle of pedimental slope is 
only 13}°. 

‘The pediment seems to observe its own unit, slightly smaller than the main 
unit, though as close to it as possible. While the block at the apex, which 
includes a small part of the tympanum as well as the raking cornice, is 1-26 
wide, the eight central blocks of the tympanum below are each 1-23 wide. 
Outside these, in turn, is a half block about 0°6 wide, then a block, combining 
tympanum and raking cornice, of 1-23, and finally the corner of the pediment, 
which forms an upward projection from the horizontal corner block and 
measures horizontally 0-32. Added together, these figures give the pediment 
a total width of 984 + 1-2 + 2-46 + 0°64, totalling 14°14. 

The blocks of raking cornice, where possible, observe the shorter unit, 
and the tympanum backers are slabs, the exact doubles of the tympanum 
blocks. While the horizontal geison blocks are 1-42 deep from back to front, 
those of the raking geison are 1:28 (cf. AD, fig. 7). 


The Roof. 


‘The ridge beam was grooved into the pediment, as in the Hephaisteion. 
‘The inner edges of the purlins seem to have been less than 6:0 apart. Orlandos 
puts them a fifth of the way along the third tympanum blocks from the central 
join, and I took care to confirm AD, fig. 5, where he does so. But this gives a 
mere 5'5 for the distance between them (4 x 1°23 = 2 x 0-246). Yet one 
would like to believe they were supported by the cella walls, whose inner faces, 
according to high authority, are 6:3 apart. They were tilted outwards. 

Tam as uncertain of the tiles. The raking sima blocks Orlandos found to 
be 0°65 long. This gives the sloping length of the pantiles. On the flanks of 
the temple, the continuous sima was returned round the akroteria and then 
abandoned in favour of antefixes. Now Orlandos * places the first antefix 
over the first via, between the first and second mutules. To do so he has to 
assume a row of very narrow pantiles between the tiles of the raking sima and 
the ordinary courses. It is, moreover, unusual at this time to have antefixes 
over the viae and not the centres of the triglyphs. Finally, Orlandos must 
assume an antefix over every via, or his scheme will not work. iG. 2a, where 
I have dotted in antefixes over alternate viae, makes this quite clear. But all 
Periclean analogy, ¢.g. that of the Parthenon, is for antefixes before alternate 
1 have falbved then sy an arent Sethe linen vos ced wh Xie problem ofthe 
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rows of cover-tiles. If we place antefixes in their normal position, over the 
centres of the triglyphs,"® all such difficulties vanish, and one has also a 
convenient distance of three pantiles from the corners of the pediment to the 
middle of the first triglyph, 1-93, almost one and a half times the unit. But why 
should Orlandos have adopted his scheme? I have only lately seen its 
difficulties, and therefore never examined the geison blocks for evidence: and 
the picture of my restored temple unquestioningly follows Orlandos. 


The Akroteria, 


For the bases I follow Orlandos in AD, figs. 3, 7 and 16, The central 
akroteria I drew and measured myself from the surviving example in the 
National Museum, and am greatly indebted to Mr. Karouzos for the help he 
gave me with it. It is of Agrileza marble, which precluded the customary 
perforation found, for instance, on the akroferia of Aegina and the Parthenon. 
At its greatest it is 1-5 high and 0°63 wide, and so not far removed in its 
relation to the pediment from the temples of Hermogenes (e.g. Magnesia, 
Robertson,* fig. 68) or even from the prescriptions of Vitruvius. Its support is 
0°125 wide, 0-07 thick. For the corner akroteria one has to rely at present on 
Orlandos’ drawing (AD, fig. 18), as the fragment has been mislaid. 


Floors of peristyles. 

I begin with the flank peristyles, some of whose floor blocks survive in situ. 
They broke joint exactly with the stylobate. They are in double rows, each 
pair 1-26 long and 1-42 wide. ‘The other floors must be inferred. ‘The system 
for the east and west floors, so nearly of the same size (375 and 9:9), must, I 
think, have been the same. Now the flank arrangement should have con- 
tinued at least to the joint between the east anfa and the third column. But 
from there to the east stylobate is 4:2. So I have prolonged the side floors by 
three pairs of slabs over this distance, (1) because there can be no joint 
between the east front of the anta and the side colonnade without a serious 
alteration in the size of floor blocks, (2) because my arrangement would keep 
the size fairly constant (1-40 for the length of block instead of 1-26), (3) 
because Rhamnous has an analogous arrangement and (4) because the re- 
maining space I leave to be filled in the cast peristyle will be 8:3 x 3°75, 
which gives five rows of six slabs each and individual dimensions for each slab 
of 1-38 by 0-75: in my drawing I gave four rows, but I now prefer five. I 
have thus secured a near equality of all the floor blocks in the peristyle. 
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Before I continue with the peristyles, I must try to settle the various 
levels of the epikranitis throughout the building. It is clear from AE, fig. 17 N 
and O that the epikranitis both inside and outside the cella walls was formed of 
single blocks, and that the side towards the peristyle was o-11 higher than the 
cella; ®? but, on the other hand, it is clear from 17 Z that at least one of the 
end peristyles had a ceiling level with that of pronaos or opisthodomos. The 
width and form of block Z show that it can come only from the entablature 
of a colonnade.** Where do we incorporate these different blocks ? 

‘My first attempt, which I now think wrong, I have embodied in my main 
picture. Init I put the east peristyle, the pronaos and opisthodomos and the 
cella all on the lower level; and I have allowed a wider shelf on the lower 
level for the sides of the cella, where the end of the wooden ceiling beams 
would need to rest. I have placed the block shown in firm lines on Fic. rd at 
the south-east corner of the opisthedomos. For the blocks of the pronaos I 
have tried to observe the unit, but rather unsuccessfully. 

The whole restoration depends on depressing the east peristyle. Now one 
can do this only by lessening the Ionic frieze or the epikranitis: for the epistyle 
observes the customary height. But the frieze also is as high as the outer 
frieze. ‘ Bei verschiedenen Breiten haben die Platten alle dieselbe Hohe (0-825 m.) 
und ungeftikr gleicke Dicke (0-28-0-35 m.)’, observes Fabricius in AM 1884, 
345; and Blouct gives the same measure. So I was compelled to depress 
the epikranitis. In the Hephaisteion, however, the epikranitis over the Ionic 
frieze is as high as that elsewhere. I have shown this in my own picture, 
and refer the reader for the details to the beautiful plates of Stuart and 
Revett.6 I have completely revised my view of the epikranitis at Sounion and 
show it as I now think it was in ric. 3. Only the cella now appears as lower 
than the rest. It was differentiated, I think, both by this and by alone 
possessing a wooden ceiling.® In ric. 3 I have moved the block ric. 1d to a 
place over the eastern cross-wall; but in doing so I began to doubt whether 
HIG. 3 after all is right. 
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It is this block, I find, which would fit so admirably into a shorter temple 
without opisthodomes. ‘The epikranitis at the higher level seems to continue 
all the way along its front. I was morally certain, on inspecting the block, 
that the moulding continued to point X on mis. 14, and did not stop 18 cms. 
from it, as on the other long side of the block. If we put it on the back of the 
ella as a block adjacent to the north cross-thranos, and if, in order to do so, 
we omit the opisthodomos from the temple, we obtain the very satisfactory 
arrangement of 116. 1d, where cross-thranos and cella wall are shown by dotted 
lines. The slight jog in the clamps is easily explained. The north thranos 
does not survive, so Fic. 1d exactly reverses the south thranos. If we must 
have our opisthodomes, however, we can obviously fit our block, with its 
probably continuous moulding on the higher side, into the restoration of my 
main picture, but not so easily into ric. 3. We need more evidence for this 
course. 


Ceilings of side peristyles. 

I have to follow Orlandos completely. I saw numerous fragments of the 
ceiling beams, 0-372 broad, which are figured in AE, fig. 22. In this publica 
tion Orlandos records that he saw the planes on the geison blocks for their 
reception. He gives the following measurements: 0:235 for height of beams 
to crowning moulding; 0372 for width of beams; 0-782 for interaxial spacing 
(relatively far riarrower in proportion to the beams than any other instance 
in these temples) ; 1:56 for the span of either peristyle. 

The two cross-thranoi were 0°53 high (of which 0-215 was epikranitis), and 
0°705 wide at the soffits. They extended 0-615 inside the line of the cella 
walls’ exterior. See AF, fig. 18. 


Ceilings of east and west peristyles. 

I believe both halls were ceiled identically. Considering the great span of 
both, Orlandos seems right to assign the sole more massive beam partly 
surviving to one of their ceilings. AE, fig. 19 is a faithful rendering of it. Its 
width was 0:52, its height to the top of the crowning moulding 0:36. 

I also believe Orlandos’ system, of nine beams and eight spaces, with the two 
end beams resting against the epikranitis, is correct and fully supported by the 
block AZ, fig. 20 * and the analogy of Rhamnous and the Hephaisteion. The 
total lengtli to be covered (AE, 223) is 11°15; and this gives nine beams of 
0°52, eight spaces of 0-82. 

The ceiling beams at Sounion are crowned with a gyma reversa, not an ovolo, 
This is very unusual.”* 

% See above, n. 58, See Shoe, Prafiles of Greek Mouldings, o and pl. XXVI, 22. 
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Side Walls of Cella-Buildings. 


Below the orthostates are a ‘ secondary wall-base ’ 7* and a toichobate. 
The secondary base is unmoulded except for a tiny Ionic moulding occupying 
its topmost quarter around the antae. The toichobate protruded 0-08 above 
the peristyle floor, the secondary base was 0313 high and nearly level at the 
top with the internal floors, and the orthostates were 0-842 high. The second- 
ary wall-base, aligned internally with the toichobate, was 0-97 wide, the 
orthostate course 0°78, The figures are from AE, fig. 2. Before we go higher, 
we must examine the antae. 

‘The east antae are certain. Their east faces measure 0°92, their sides 0-90 
(AE, fig. 15). Over the west antae there is much dispute. On the analogy of 
the Hephaisteion their outer returns should be far shorter than those at the 
east. Orlandos, in conversation, rightly pointed out the error of all plans 
such as Dérpfeld’s and Stais’, which make both pairs equal. Now the cross- 
thranoi at Sounion were much wider than in the Hephaisteion, There is 
some evidence 7 that at Rhamnous the west anta-return was wider. I accept 
Gandy’s evidence for this, that the anta-return on the orthostate course 
(which Gandy shades in black) was as wide as 1 ft. 4°1 ins., or about 0-41. So I 
have taken the liberty both at Rhamnous and Sounion of allowing the cross- 
thranoi to dictate the width of the anta-returns; thus making the latter at 
Sounion about 0-70 wide.” 

‘The east antae are isodomic. But the marks on their backs show they 
were appended to pseudo-isodomic flank walls (see AE, figs. 1 and 2) of 
courses alternately 0-30 and 0-60 high. The lower courses were of single flat 
stones, the higher of pairs of‘ orthostates ’.. The two uppermost of the higher, 
level with the outer entablature, were each 0-625 high. Following Orlandos, 
I restore the plinths of the lower courses as 1-26, those of the higher as 1-80 
(one and a half units) in length. This gives fifteen of the lower and ten pairs 
of the higher along each side course from anta to anta, excluding the antae 
themselves. 

Now, while the orthostates, secondary wall-base and toichobate all observe 
irregular lengths near the east antae, where alone they survive, I believe that 


* they too observed the unit as soon as they got into their stride, In AB, fig. 2 


there is the significant distance 1-26 from the first join of the secondary wall- 
base to the inner end of the first orthostate. Moreover, the blocks of the 
secondary wall-base on the north side, reading from the base of the cast anta 
westwards, are 15 for the anfa-block and therice 1-45, 1-2 and 1-3, The last 
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two already roughly average 1-26. I have therefore restored a wall whose 
orthostates and foundations nearly all observe the unit. I believe the anoma- 
loys lengths at the east end, like the interval of 0-15 between the joints of 
orthostates and backers, were specially designed to break joint completely 
with the plinth-courses. The epikranitis I have fally discussed above. 


Pronaos. 

Depth without colonnade: 3:2; with colonnade: 4:4 (Dérpfeld). The 
facade had an Ionic frieze, whose sculptures were probably not returned 
round the inner frieze of the east peristyle. Fragments of the sculptures, it is 
true, were found by Dérpfeld exclusively in the east peristyle and add up 
collectively to more than the distance between the side colonnades of the 
temple. But they add up, as Orlandos observes, to less than the length of both 
an east and west frieze on the pattern of the Hephaisteion; and Blouct 
perhaps brought all the sculpture he found to the east peristyle. The jointing 
js irregular; but most of the surviving sculptured blocks are between 1-10 and 
1-35, again roughly observing the unit.” 

‘The intervals along the fagade, from the outer columns to the antae and 
the two inner columns, are nearly equal. Those between the antae and the 
outer columns are a shade larger than the others, as is seen from Blouet, pl. 35. 
I make them 2:46 (= 0°58 ++ 1:42 -+ 0:46) to the 2°43 (one third of 7-3) of the 
others. The height of the two inner columns is slightly over 5:7 (Blouet). 
They are of eight drums below the capital-block. Between the antae was a 
raised ‘sill’ or threshold, illustrated in AZ, fig. 15. On the analogy of the 
Hephaisteion 7” I have inserted another in the opisthodomos. 


Door to cella, 

I consider this together with the east cross-wall. The secondary wall-base 
shown in AF, fig. 11, was 1-225 broad, its two end-blocks 1-38 long. ‘The wall 
seems to have been set on the east side of the blocks, and the depressions 
carved out of their east sides were cut for the facing of the door jambs. The 
door posts, I believe, extended from the inner ends of the surviving blocks to 
points about 0:39 nearer the side walls of the cella. This gives the door an 
aperture of 2°64 (= 6:3 minus 2 x 1-83) with posts each under one sixth of its 
width. The reader will notice from AF, fig. 11, that the eastern facing of each 
post was much wider at the bottom, 0-76 wide, in fact. But it was a Greek 
habit to spread the facing at the bottom. One thinks at once of the Olympian 
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Heraion and the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. Extending upwards to 
epistyle Jevel, the aperture of our door would have the nearly Vitruvian 
proportions 7 of 5:72 to 2-64. 

‘The jambs, then, extended on the east slightly outside the cross-wall. 
‘They are generally held 7 to have protruded further on the west. ‘The cross- 
walls, indeed, should have occupied only 0-8 of the width of the secondary 
ase (1-22) ; and its east face must have approached the other’s east face, thus 
reversing the system of the Hephaisteion.8” None the less, I doubt whether 
the western jambs protruded far. I never saw the block AE, fig. 14, alleged to 
show projection, and cannot understand it from the picture. As interpreted 
on AE, fig. 15, it gives a vertical hole in the interior of the marble post, which 
I dislike. The only other evidence is AF, fig. 13, which I agree with Orlandos 
is part of the lintel of this large door. As a large block at epistyle level, it has 
the usual holes for claws, and I believe their spacing gives us its scantling. I 
restore it in ¥1G. 1¢, on the analogy of the epistyle backers. Its holes are longer 
and narrower than those on the backers. It was itself narrower. FIG. 1¢ 
gives all lengths and breadths in the same mutual proportions; and a total 
length results of 3-78, a breadth of 0:42. 378 is perhaps a little long, and in 
my drawing I have made the lintel equal to the opening and the posts. But 
the width is satisfactory, about half that of the cross-wall and eastward 
projections (0-76 + 0-10). I have given the door no westward projection.‘ 


Calla, 

Length: 10:6 (Dérpfeld). I have no evidence for the marble courses of 
the west cross-wall, of which my reconstruction is fanciful. This cella, unlike 
its poros predecessor, had probably no internal colonnades. Dinsmoor, 
describing it in note 422 to his Hephaisteion, observes: ‘The foundations are 
merely for two rows of columns without the ambulatory return which would 
undoubtedly have been employed if such columns had been used in the later 
temple.” Parallel colonnades without the return are apparently commonest in 
archaic and early classical buildings, such as the temples of Aphaia and of 
Zeus at Olympia.*? My dotted lines show the inner edges of the existing 
foundations. 

‘A patient reader will infer I have found Sounion badly preserved —less well, 
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in many ways, than either of the other temples. If I present the evidence 
correctly, we still need to know more of (1) the west foundations, (2) the 
spacing of the tiles and antefixes, (3) the epikranitis course, (4) the support of 
the purlins and (5) the célla door. Systematic study and clearance could 
perhaps settle all these questions. Orlandos has done much, even under the 
existing handicaps. It should also be possible to obtain a definite measure- 
ment of the intercolumniations. 

The orientation has a bearing on astronomical theories of orientation, 
For motives of economy it follows that of the archaic temple. The dedication 
to Poseidon I have taken for granted. Of the cult statue we know nothing. 
By contrast, this forms the most celebrated relic of our third temple. 


PART III 
THE TEMPLE OF NEMESIS AT RHAMNOUS 
(etate 9) 


‘This was first systematically published by J. P. Gandy in The Unedited 
Antiquities of Attica (Society of Dilettanti, 1817), 41 ff. Unhappily the author 
gave no drawing of the site in his time or of the important blocks as he found 
them; and much was lost between 1817 and 1923, when Orlandos at last drew 
and measured the temple in its present state.®* 

Of later publications I have used the following: 


Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. II, 451 ff. 

Lethaby, Greek Buildings, which occasionally illuminates features of 
Rhamnous, notably 148 ff. and 176 ff. 

Orlandos, ‘Note sur le sanctuaire de Nemesis’, BCH 1924, 305-20 and 
pls. IX-X. 

Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture ®, 328. 


Zschietzschmann, in AA 1929, 441 ff., confines his attention to the adjacent 
smaller temple; but Miss L. 'T. Shoe, in her Profiles of Greek Mouldings (1936), 
pl. LXXVII gives accurate drawings of the order of our temple and a section 
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through the south peristyle and part of the pronaos. I have drawn freely, 
except in a very few cases, on her measurements. With Gandy and Orlandos, 
she has helped me most. 

Of the details, a ridge tile with palmette and acanthus, now in the German 
School at Athens, was published by M. Meurer, ‘ Das griechische Akanthusor- 
namente ’, Jal 1896, 117 ff; and a metope by Langlotz, Scritti in onore di 
Bartolommeo Nogara (1937), 225-30 and pl. XX. 


Materials and Technique. 

Rhamnous is fairly near Mt. Pentelikon, and our temple was built of 
Pentelic marble. A duller though fine-grained local marble was used for the 
adjacent small temple and apparently, as we saw above (p. 69), for the eulhyn- 
teria and lowest step of our building. Clamps are used as rarely as possible, 
at least in all courses below the orthostates, as Orlandos has already re- 
marked.8° To ensure firmness without them, the joints, rectangular cnough 
in the visible parts, run off behind at odd angles, and the whole founda- 
tion has the appearance of polygonal masonry. It is not always easy 
to distinguish even on the visible parts between original joints and later cracks, 
Furthermore, the unit in this temple is small and the builders could economise 
in metal clamps by using blocks of double length. I have shown cases in the 
stylobate, frieze and frieze backers, all well attested. For the very lowest 
courses, as my picture shows, very large blocks were generally preferred, all 
of various lengths, presumably for economy.'* ‘The clamps were of the usual 
H form, exceptin the orthostate course, where double-dovetails were employed.*? 

For all the economy practised, the temple was yet never finished. Every- 
thing points, in fact, to a time of trouble and poverty for its erection. But its 
condition makes it very interesting to the student of ancient construction. I 
shall notice the most striking signs of incompleteness as they occur. 





General Dimensions. 
Length and breadth on euthynteria: 22°76 x 11°58. 
Length and breadth on stylobate: 21-30 x 10-10 (Robertson). 
Length and breadth on corona of geison: 21-60 x 10:40. (See below, 
p. 102,) 
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Height, from bottom of lowest step to apex of raking cornice: 7-6 
(=09 + 4-1 + 138 + 1-23, the heights of steps, columns, entablature 
and pediment). 

Length of cella buildings on the toichobate: 14:9 (ca. 15:00 Robert- 
son *), 

Width on the toichobate: 6:50 (= 4°95 + ca. 1°50, or the width of 
the pronaos and the thickness of its side walls; for which see below, 
pp. 107-8). Robertson also gives ‘ca. 65’. 

‘The unit. 0-94/0-945. 0945 was measured by Shoe as the unit on 
the frieze. I believe this figure was intended as three quarters of that for 
Sounion (1-26). While the Hephaisteion nearly observed the regular 
Attic foot of 0-328, Sounion and Rhamnous were apparently based 
on another slightly smaller foot, now forgotten. 





‘The plan is remarkable, seeing that the east antae are strictly aligned both 
with the second and fifth columns of the fagade and the third columns of the 
long sides. This seems otherwise unknown in fifth century Doric, as Gandy 
observes.*® The Hephaisteion makes no attempt to relate antae and outer 
colonnades; the temple of Poseidon aims at equal intervals across the front of 
the pronaos; but our temple aligns its antae on its outer columns. This last 
method, I believe, is Ionic, borrowed from the great axially-planned temples 
of Ephesus and Samos." The twelve columns at the sides are also a great 
rarity in the fifth century. ‘The architect of our three temples, if one architect 
they had, was a man of some versatility. 


Euthynteria, 

Height: 0-14, of which the uppermost 0:04 is polished and the rest is 
stippled on the pattern of Sounion.® Horizontal projection: 0-07. 

I could not measure the individual blocks on the surviving south flank, owing 
to scrub and lack of time. On the east, from north to south, I measured them 
as 0°86, 1°13, 2:06, 1-03, 2°64, 1°50, 1°32 and 0-98, totalling 11°52 (0-06 too 
short). They observe, then, no proportion. 
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Lowest Step. 

I made this 0-295 high, 0335 broad. It is divided vertically into three 
bands, the uppermost smooth and 0-07 high, the middle projecting, rough and 
0-13 high, and the bottom smooth again and about o-1g high. ‘The rough 
band shows no polish near the joints, and there is no trough along the inner 
part of the tread. This unfinished work in no way resembles the decorated 
steps of Sounion or Bassae. 

I rapidly measured the blocks on the preserved east side, and obtained for 
them, from north to south, lengths of 1-15, 1-00, 139, 2°42, 092, 0-82, 2:20 
and 1-40, totalling 11-3 (o*r too short). 

I wish I hac measured every block on the south side, On the few lengths 
I obtained, my record differs greatly from Orlandos’ plan: viz. from the west 
corner eastwards 0°86, 2-80, 2°64 and 1-89, of which only the first agrees with 
Orlandos. As it is, I have had to follow his record for the whole course. 
This is no trivial matter, involving as it does some of the largest stones in the 
temple. 


Middle Step. 

This is slightly larger, about 0-32 high and 0-34 wide (so also Gandy, pl. 5), 
but its blocks are much smaller. Most of them average a unit in length, 
though some are of double length. But their approximation is still rough. 
‘The’ builders were still affected by the lengths of blocks as they broke from the 
quarry face.% One admires the slow transition to the greater accuracy of the 
stylobate, ‘The face of the middle step has again the rough projecting band. 


Stylobate. 

‘The height was again 0°32, and the depth of the blocks 0°865 (Shoe). We 
can determine the size of the vanished corner blocks, and one of their neigh- 
bours survives. ‘The centre of the shaft in this temple normally stood above a 
joint in the stylobate, not, as in the other two, above the centre of a block. 
This system continues on the south side to the fourth column from the west. 
Thence one has a double block 1-90 long, a block of 1-33 and another of 1:26 
(or one and a third units). ‘This seems to have left about 1°45 for the corner 
block. The distances total 5:91. The theoretical distance from the axis of the 
fourth column to the west stylobate face is 5°95 (= 10°65, half the length of the 
stylobate, minus 5 x 0°94 or 4:7). On the facades, the corner blocks were 
0°95 long (from marks on the middle step). As soon as possible, with the 
second column, the placing of columns over joints was resumed. ‘The next 
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block was thus half 2:5 (10-10 minus 8 x 0945) and thus 1-285. Wenote that 
the corners were not roughly square as at Sounion and the Hephaistcion. 

There was again the rough projecting band halfway up the face; and 
along the upper comer of the face was a continuous raised rim, a ‘ protective 
surface ’ of curiously intricate form, measured by Gandy.*® It was all destined 
to be chiselled off and should be compared with the simpler rim, likewise 
unfinished, of the Propylaia’s east stylobate. On the upper surface between 
the columns are raised rectangles of roughly carved stone, extending to the 
inner but not the outer edge. They have not vertical but slanting edges, 
except along the inner edge. They are only about 0025 high and are usually 
about 0-94 (one unit) by 0-74. They are bisected by the joints of the 
blocks. When dressing began at the quarry face, presumably half the surface 
‘of each block was first left rough.®* I have polished away these rough 
rectangles around the east peristyle, because it was much the most frequented 
side, 


Columns. 
Height: about 4-1 (Gandy: whom I accept, despite difficulties,*? as 
he is the last authority to study the columns. He gives the height on 

pl. [Tas 1g ft. 5-45 in.). 

Lower diameter: 0°71 (Shoe). ‘The column face is set about 0°5 from 
the outer, 0:10 from the inner edge of the stylobate. 

Upper diameter: 0:54 (Shoe). I have taken these measurements 
where the shafts are fluted—only for a few centimetres at their upper and 
lower ends. 

Sides of abacus: 0°75 long (Shoe). 

Height of abacus: 0-14 (Shoe). 


Gandy on pl. V assigns five drums to each shaft below the capital block. 
Of these, he makes the bottom drum higher than the rest, the others all equal. 
He divides every shaft uniformly. This is to iron out the evidence. My 
illustration shows the diversity of the bottom drums. Those still standing on 
the south side, from the fourth to the seventh from the west, are respectively 
0°80, 0925, 0°885, and 0:62 high. These seem to be the original heights. In 
my drawing I have not dared to mark in any other drums. ‘There may have 
been five on an average. Of course my drawing does not imply the columns 
were monolithic, 
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Spacing of Columns. 

From axis to axis this was clearly 188/9. ‘The space left vacant was thus 
1-88 minus 0°71, or 1°17, which exceeded the lower diameter by 0°46. This is 
very nearly Dinsmoor’s figure of 0-475,° 

It follows from ‘ Dinsmoor’s Law for the Excess’ ® that Rhamnous is the 
lightest of the three temples "for the excess is a constant 0-50 and the shafts are 
much smaller. ‘The temple perhaps looked pleasanter with thicker, unfluted 
columns than it would with properly thinned and fluted shafts, 


Angle Contraction. 

From the céntre of the second column to the corner of the stylobate was 
about 2:17. The last axial intercolumniation was thus 2-17 minus (0°35 
+ 005), or 1°77, and the angle contraction about 0-11. 


Epistyle. 
Height: 0°585 (Shoe). 
Width of soffit, including backers: 0-66 (Shoe). 


Only in the Hephaisteion, then, is the soffit equal to the lower diameter. 
By this test it should be a later temple,2®® but I believe there was a special 
reason for the dimension of Rhamnous, which I shall discuss almost at once. 

There was here no Ionic moulding around the east peristyle in place of the 
usual taenia2% Both epistyle-blocks and backers had pairs of claw-marks in 
their upper surface, as shown in Orlandos, fig. 6. Each pair was 0°65 long 
(= 0-15 + 0°35 + 0115), though only 0-07 wide. I presume, then, that there 
was only one pair in the middle of each stone. But I never verified Orlandos. 
T have restored the jointing at the corners as in the Hephaisteion.1" 


Frieze. 
Height: 0-575 (Shoe). 
Width of triglyphs: 0-37 (Shoe). 
Width of metopes: 0575 (Shoe). 

Here for the first time we have perfect squares as metopes. This width, of 
course, is made possible by the relatively wider spacing of the columns. It is 
none the less a good instance of the simple, closely-knit proportions in which 
this temple excels. 

The metope faces for the most part were included in the frieze blocks, but 
were separate on the east facade. Langlotz (Scritti in onore di Bartolommeo 


% Hesperia 1X, 100 See above, p. 71 and below, p. 111. 
& Scdabove, pp. 7 and 82. 101 See above, p. 72 and 8. 
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Nogara (1937), 225-230) has lately identified a carved metope in the Villa 
Albani as from this fagade. Its size (it is 0-574. square) and style, no less 
than its subject, identified by Langlotz as two Niobids, equally fit our temple. 
Langlotz envisages a complete scene of ten metopes covering the east fagade and 
representing the fate of Niobe. On the three other sides each block as a rule 
would contain one triglyph and one metope, &s at-Sounion. So also, I believe, 
the corner blocks, But here trouble starts. Two centre-blocks survive on the 
site, each with one triglyph between two metopes. But we know, since 
Langlotz’s discovery, that neither could come from the east fagade. As they 
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are a pair, they are from the long sides. From rio. 4, where ‘a? represents 
part of a long side and ‘ ’ of a fagade, and where in ‘a’ the double dotted 
lines mark the joints of the frieze blocks, and the single the limits of triglyphs 
and metopes, one sees that a joint should have existed on the long sides 
between the corner triglyph and the first metope. Strange as this may seem— 
for the first joint will be almost over in the epistyle—I believe it follows from 
the evidence.1 

One finds among the frieze blocks some of double length.1° This is true 
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also of the backers; and it was from a backer as long as a frieze block of two 
triglyphs and two metopes that I found the backers must have some simple 
relation to the frieze blocks—either equal to them (as in the Hephaisteion) or 
twice them. I found, moreover, that the thickness of frieze and backers (0-66 
at the triglyph) equalled one triglyph plus one half-metope.1°® I believe this 
was intentional. Assuming that the visible faces of all frieze backers were 
equal and one unit long, I found they must go without remainder into the 
visible length of frieze in both the end and flanking peristyles (ignoring, of 
course, the part obscured by the cross-frieze near the east end). 1G. 4,@ and 
4, where the continuous vertical lines represent the joints of the backers, show 
why this must be so. 

I know this is a matter for careful search of the epistyle backers for any 
dowel-holes they may contain, While I record none myself, I must infer that 
Gandy’s seeming record is wrong. On plate 10 he marks the epistyle blocks 
and backers with what seem either dowel-holes or claw-holes. But they bear 
no resemblance to the claw-holes of Orlandos. ‘They are single and small. 
‘As clearly they cannot be dowel-holes, For (1) those on the backers are 
exactly behind those on the front blocks, as if joints were kept between blocks 
and backers: which Mr. Hill tells me would be unheard of; (2) all are placed 
at points just outside the edges of the abaci and corresponding to no conceivable 
joints in the frieze blocks. But dowel-holes, of course, should be nearly in line 
with these joints. I can only conclude Gandy pl. 10 has here no relation to 
reality. 

I found no evidence for the west cross-frieze inside the east peristyle. 


Geison. 
Height to corona: 0-22 (Shoe). 
Projection of corona: 0-39 (Shoe). 
Thickness of geison: 1-09 (Shoe). 

The upper surface of the side geisa, remarkably, was flat from the corona 
inwards (Gandy and Shoe). Each block at the back contained a portion of 
epikranitis, whose height was 0-18, and whose upper shelf for ceiling beams 
was 0-18 deep.1* The average block was one unit long. The corner blocks 
were square on plan, on a side of 1-23, to the end of the second mutule from 
the corner (= o'r + 0°39 + 2 x 0°37). Hence joint is always broken with 
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the frieze course below. I saw one of these blocks on the site, and quickly 
measured it as 1-2 square. This agrees with Gandy on the whole.1?_ The two 
central blocks on each side were 1-23 long, with three viae and two and a half 
mutules (= 0-3 + 0-74 + 0°185). It is interesting to find the lengths of 
corner and centre-blocks equal. 

According to Gandy (plate 7 and p. 46) the geisa of the facades were higher 
than the side geisa, possessing as they did a low ‘ pedimental step ’ above the 
corona, 


Pediment. 

I myself saw on the site one tympanum block, It was originally next to 
the corner slab of the tympanum. It was 0°82 high at its higher end, 0-46 at 
the smaller. It gave the angle of slope of the pediment as 134°, ‘This in turn 
gives our slab a length of about 1-75 and a total height to the pediment 
(including the raking-cornice) of 1-23. There were clearly five inner slabs to 
the tympanum, each about 1-8 in length, but probably not regularly ob- 
serving the unit. Each was 0-25 thick, and set back with its front o-g9 from 
the corona of the geison, From the corner of the tympanum to the corner of 
the geison was about 0-70; so that the whole pediment was about 10-4 wide. 
‘The jointing at the comers was complicated (Orlandos, fig. 8), and I may have 
misunderstood some of its details. ‘The raking-cornice was nearly 0-2 high, 
being four fifths of the horizontal geison (Gandy; of. Orlandos, fig. 8). It is 
divided by Gandy into blocks each, where possible, one unit long. But I did 
not confirm this. 


Akroteria. 

I have copied the pictures of Gandy, which are circumstantial, especially 
plates 4, 5 and 10. He makes the bases at the corners 1 ft 8-55 ins. on the 
facades by 2 ft. 4-3 ins. on the long sides. ‘The akroterion at the apex hada 
base 2 ft. 4-25 ins. long on the fagade. Of the corner akroteria Gandy writes 
(op. cit., 45): ‘ The chimaerae on the acroteria, at the points of the pediment, 
were found in front of the temple.’ He published no evidence of them in 
their present state; nor did he include them in his gift to the nation of five 
marbles from Rhamnous."° Lethaby (op. cit., 92) supposes the creatures 
were in fact sphinxes, 
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The Roof. 

I found no traces of ridge beam and purlins, For the tiles I have followed 
Gandy, who shows details on plate 12 and the complete roof of half the temple 
on plate 10. There were nine rows of pantiles on either side of the ridge pole, 
and continuous simae on the two flanks, each length of which was one unit and 
formed part of one block together with a pair of the lowest row of pantiles and 
the butt-end of each alternate row of cover-tiles. ‘The profile of the sima was 
low and bulging (Shoe, pl. XIX, 6) of the sort often wrongly restored on the 
Hephaisteion (see p. 74 above), and not of the usual Periclean Attic form. 
The ridge tiles rising at the intersection of the cover-tiles on the ridge pole are 
accurately rendered by Gandy on plate 12. They are to be compared with 
those at Bassae.!* Professor Mobius informs me ofa preserved example from 
Rhamnous in the German Institute at Athens. This is doubtless the tile 
figured in Meurer (Jal 1896, 117 ff). ‘The prominence and formalization of 
the acanthus would perhaps show it is late in the Periclean Age."3 


Flooring of Peristyles. 

We have definite evidence for the side peristyle. Its floor was 0°875 wide 
(Shoe) and formed of single blocks, each’ about 1-25 long (one and a third 
units). My measurements agreed with Orlandos, pls. IX-X (Gandy, 
strangely, while showing the floor of pronaos and cella, ignores that of the 
peristyle—another instance of his imperfections). It was continued to the east 
stylobate, but not, I think, to the west. It will have stopped short exactly at 
the west face of the west anta, giving exactly fourteen slabs to a length of nine 
columns and nearly ten intercolumniations. 

In the east peristyle between the prolongations of the two side floors were 
three rows of five slabs, each 1° by neatly 1-0. The east peristyle floor was 
neatly 3:0 deep. 

The floor of the west peristyle I have divided into two rows of seven, each 
12 by 08, I have thus obtained the most nearly uniform flooring possible. 


Ceiling of Peristyles. 
Here, as for Sounion, one must break off in order to consider the respective 
levels of the epikranitis courses. I follow Shoe and Dinsmoor for these, but had 
better remind the reader of their arguments. 
‘As in most temples, one can distinguish the ¢pikranitis from the course 
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above it, containing the ceiling beams, by its use of the hawksbeak moulding. 
But this at Rhamnous assumes a curiously archaic form, not yet explained.4 
The fragments of epikranitis are of two heights, and the archaism is especially 
noticeable on the higher. The higher, we know from the fragment with 
an internal corner seen by Shoe,4® will have covered two walls at right 
angles on the inside of a chamber. It was probably from the cella and 
probably o-21 high originally, or equal to the ceiling beams of the peristyle as 
measured to the top of their crowning moulding. The surviving ceiling 
beams are of two different heights, 0248 and 0-208, though of one width, 0°36 
(of. Shoe; Orlandos, fig. 9). With Shoe I suppose the taller stood on the 
taller epikranitis. If the cella’s ceiling, as usual, were of wood, we can 
conclude that pronaos and opisthodomos, with their tall marble ceilings, had 
the tall epitranitis of the cella. 1 have given all three chambers the same 
height.416 

The ceiling beams and coffers largely survived in Gandy’s day.7 He 
wrongly marked them all as of one height, but for the interaxial spacing he 
seems reliable. This observes the unit where possible, but exceeds it a little 
(as it must) on the end peristyles. ‘The east peristyle has a span from north to 
south of 8'5. Divided, as Gandy divided it, into eight spaces and nine beams 
0-325 in width on the soffit, it gives an interaxial space of 0-98. On the flank 
peristyles, between the east cross-frieze and west cross-thranos, there are fifteen 
spaces and fourteen beams over which the unit was exactly observed (Gandy, 
pl. 8). Each bay accommodated eight coffers, arranged in two rows, the span 
of the side peristyles being 1-05 (Shoe). It is remarkable to find ceiling beams 
observing the unit, and another instance of the closely-knit design of our 
temple. 


Side Walls of Cella-Buildings. 

‘These dispense altogether with mouldings on the secondary wall-base (cf. 
Orlandos, fig. 4), and with broadening below the antae. Like the frieze facing 
the east peristyle, these features gave the building a more Doric character. 

Another interesting feature was the provision made for the varying heights 
of the floors. That of the pronaos reached to the top of the secondary wall- 
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base, that of the cella considerably above this. Half the former and one 
block of the latter floor survive in situ. There can be no doubt for the cella. 
The marble slab has not been moved, and was originally, as we shall see, the 
second block from the north in the third row from the east. Its upper surface 
is at least 0-2 above that of the secondary wall-base; and one would have 
inferred as much from the conglomerate packing of the floor, which still 
survives. We have, then, three levels of floor, as in the Hephaisteion, but far 
more pronounced. It is unusual for so much of the orthostate-course to be 
concealed.1° 

There are no dowel-holes to mark the orthostates, because of the economy 
mentioned above, and they rested on a roughened and slightly sunken surface. 
To judge from the markings on this surface, which covers about 0°6 out of the 
course’s 0°7, the orthostates equalled their backers in the pronaas but exceeded 
them in the cella, where they were apparently 0:32 wide to the 0°27 of the 
backers.2° A fragment 0:27 wide survives, now standing in the south peri- 
style, but it was easier in the time available to examine the marks on the 
secondary wall-base than to discover possible orthostates. 

Thave not known in my drawing whether to follow Gandy, pl. 11, who gives 
the fronts of the outer orthostates a slightly undercut face for the lowest fifth of 
their height, or Shoe and Orlandos, who both omit it. There is the evidence 
of Cockerell, Bassae, pl. V, for its existence at Bassae. In fact my drawing has 
probably over-simplified the outer face of orthostates, secondary base and 
toichobate. I would plead for a more expert examination of the site, all the 
more necessary if, as I believe, the cella walls had internally a continuous 
moulded base. 

On plate 13 Gandy figures several carved mouldings found in the cella. He 
is doubtful whether they decorated the door, which I think projected into the 
cella, or the room as a whole, He never shows the actual blocks, only tidy 
sections and elevations of the moulding; and, like the ‘ chimaerac’,™ these 
stones have long since vanished. 1 would like to point out that the mouldings 
included a band of Lesbian leaf about 1-6 ins. high and a triple guilloche 
2-2 ins. high. A base moulding totalling about 6 ins. or just over 0-15 in 
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all2® would suit the scale of this small cella; and we find just such a combina 
tion of guilloche and Lesbian leaf as a base moulding on the early fourth century 
cella of Athena Alea.% Believing Rhamnous a possible prototype of Athena 
Alea, I have applied the ornament to the orthostate backers and grooved the 
floor blocks (by an architecturally possible, though perhaps questionable 
technique) below its projection, to obtain as wide a wall as possible. ‘The 
guilloche is frequently found as a base moulding and I believe less frequently 
on doors. The Erechtheum provides as good an example as any. I hope my 
restoration will at least provoke discussion. 
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The antae were equally remarkable. Their faces on alternate plinth 
courses were divided by vertical joints, As at Sounion, the alternate plinth 
courses consisted of ‘ orthostates ’, here allowed to show on the anta face. 
Rhamnous seems further than any building of its age from those early temples 
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where orthostates and backers provided firm stone sockets for walls of sun- 
dried brick, and where ‘ the ends of the side walls of the porches were faced 
with wood, for the protection of their upper parts, which were of sun-dried 
brick’ (Robertson %, 23). According to Gandy, who has alone considered 
them, the wall courses were isodomic. His restoration conveniently gives five 
wall courses, each 0°575 high and so of approximately square cross-section, 
from the top of the orthostates proper (themselves 0°81: Gandy) to the top of 
the aniae, and two more, each of 0575, to the outer epikranitis. It would, 
indeed, be rational to expect the ‘ orthostates’ in the plinth courses to be 
higher than the alternate courses, as at Sounion. But this, it seems, was not so. 

The width of the west anta-returns I have taken from Gandy, pl. I.¥6 
Evidence has disappeared to-day, but in Gandy’s time the inner half of the 
south-west ana still partly stood, and there was apparently tooling on the 
wall base to show the line of the other half. Gandy marks its south face as 
1 ft. 4-1 ins. long, or o-41. I have accepted this, although in some things his 
pl. Lis not to be trusted. For instance, it changes over the single column of 
the pronaos that partly survives. 

The lengths of blocks in the secondary wall-base are quite irregular. On 
Orlandos’ plan I measure them from west to east as about 0°82, 1:53, 2-04, 
1°33, 1°13, 1-0, 1°23, 1-23, 1°12, 1-13, 1°59 and 0-82. These figures are only 
approximate. 

The orthostates, if Gandy, pl. I, is to be trusted, were probably more 
regular, From west to east along his south wall one notices 2:30 as partly 
missing, 6-40 as extant, and 6:30-6-40 (including the south-east ana) as 
missing. But the east anta block (Orlandos, fig. 4) was 1:56 long. So the 
last missing stretch of orthostate was 4-74 long. Now 4:74 is five times the 
unit and 6-4 neatly seven times 0-92. Assuming, however, that the west 
anta block equalled the east, one obtains only 0-75 (= 2-30 minus 1-55) for 
the westernmost orthostate.2* This is not very satisfactory. 

On the plinth courses I obtain alternately thirteen and fourteen blocks, 
excluding the anda blocks. The external face of plinths and orthostates is 
still rough and unfinished even on the fronts of the anfae, with the ancones 
still attached. 





Pronaos. 

Internal width (from inner edges of wall bases) : 4:93 (Orlandos). Depth 
(including entrance colonnade): 3:06 (Gandy, pl. I: ro ft. 0°6 ins.). At 
Rhamnous, then, it is shallower than the apisthodomos, 3°6 deep in all. In the 
Hephaisteion it is much deeper, while at Sounion the two are nearly equal. 


My drawing makes them a shade too wide, | As already explained, T have made the opidindomor 
‘This awkwardness does not show on my drawing. about o1 too long. 
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‘The two antae and the columns between them repeat, as I have said, the 
axial spacing of the east facade. The internal stylobate was as wide as the 
external and had the same raised patches of rough unfinished stone. But its 
jointing was quite irregular (Orlandos, pls. IX-X). 

The floor, 4-93 by 215, was divided into rows of four blocks, each 1-23 
by 1-07. 


Opisthodomos. 

This was similar. It was 3:60 deep. Gandy makes its depth rx ft. 5:9 ins. 
I have not restored its floor. 

The secondary base of the two cross-walls equalled that of the side walls. 
Its blocks were rationally but irregularly spaced. In the east cross-wall, the 
jointing took some account of the door jambs, as we shall see at once. Only 
the most southerly block of the west wall survives. 


Door to Cella, 

The two central blocks of the secondary base have a projection to the west 
ofabout 0-2. This extends for the whole of the largest block, 13 long, and for 
0'6 of its neighbours on the south. I conclude that the door with jambs was 
1-9 wide, and that the wall space on either side was about 1-80 (Orlandos 
measured it on.the north as 1-75). ‘The opening must have been narrow (less. 
than one third of the whole wall), narrower than in the other temples, where 
it occupied about two fifths of the cross-walls. To observe proportion, I have 
given it a lintel in the course below the epistyle.!27 This gives the whole door 
dimensions of 1-9 x 9-8 and the opening of about 16 x 3°25. 


Floor of Cella. 

The block still in place measures 1° by 1-05, and would have been one 
of seven rows of four such blocks. I am not concerned here with the inter- 
ruption of the floor by the cult statue. The dimensions of the floor, including 
the area beneath the supposed projecting base moulding, are about 4-9 by 6-9, 
which give blocks of 0-97 by 1'23—smaller than our block. Considering the 
roughness of the floor blocks still surviving, this discrepancy does not alarm 
me. Our block was the second from the north in the third row. 

‘The markings on the block,4* ancient but incomprehensible, would lead 
me from the architecture to the cult of our temple. But on Nemesis, her 
relation to Pheidias and Perikles, and the amusement all three may have 
afforded Kratinos,! this is not the place to speak; coecially as we can no 

2 Tncidetally Twa Mock hats these of ny M See, eink Fag, im. Ga Do, 
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more date the temple from his comedy than we can the comedy from the 
temple. At the moment research could probably devote itself with greater 
profit to the levels of ceiling and floor and to the lower courses of the cella 
walls, 


PART IV 
COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE 


The Athenian Democracy called forth high qualities in its artists: a 
consistently high standard of planning and execution, observance of all those 
subtle proportions increasingly cherished in the Periclean Age, and, no less 
than either, that free experiment which makes each of its buildings as individual 
as an English Cathedral. All these we find even in our three somewhat 
belittled temples. As they appear there, do they all proclaim the mind of a 
single architect? 

‘We may leave on one side differences arising probably from cult, such as 
the relations of pronaos, opisthodomos and peristyle. These, indeed, are very 
striking. ‘The west peristyle of both the Hephaisteion and Rhamnous is much 
smaller than the east, that of Sounion rather larger. The pronaos of the 
Hephaisteion is much larger, that of Rhamnous much smaller than the 
opisthodomos, while at Sounion both are equal. The different dimensions 
will have influenced the floors, different in all three temples. But these 
features depend on the client, not the architect. Only in one obvious feature 
of plan, the twelve columns along the side of Rhamnous, is it probably 
permissible to trace the architect. This abbreviation of the more usual 
thirteen became commoner in the fourth century, which reveals it as a matter 
of taste: and it suited the neatness and symmetry to which Rhamnous, the 
masterpiece of this architect, aspired. Presumably Sounion retained thirteen 
because of its cult and the great height of its order. 

We must also omit differences arising from scale and material, such as 
the lack of refinements at Sounion and the blocks of double size at Rhamnous, 
and also, perhaps, the absence of all sculpture from the pediments and inner 
frieze at Rhamnous. Nor need we regard as very important the variations 
between the side geison blocks of all three buildings or the differences in 
jointing between the stylobate of Rhamnous and those of the other two. 
‘There are more telling points in favour of common authorship, such as perhaps 
the re-entrants in the corner blocks of all three stylobates and the similar 
construction of the pedimental apex at the Hephaisteion and Sounion. 

Each building has its minor peculiarities, not easily explained; the 
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Hephaisteion its joggle-joints and grooves and its system of roof tiling, strange 
on any theory; Sounion the closely-spaced ceiling beams of its side peristyles 
and their remarkable crowning moulding, as well as the tilted purlins of its 
roof; Rhamnous the moulding of its ¢pikranitis and the probable undercutting 
of its orthostates. 

But it is possible to explain even some of these on the supposition of a single 
architect. If, with the best modern authorities, we assume his identity and 
make the Hephaisteion the earliest, Rhamnous the latest of his known works 
(we still know too little of the temple of Ares), it is surprising how convincingly 
we can trace his development. On this assumption I have written the following, 
which, I hope, will at least present the remaining differences of our temples. 

In the Hephaisteion the proportions of euthynteria and stylobate are still 
inelegant. At Sounion they are already perfect, and Rhamnous virtually 
repeats them. The steps are admittedly projecting and stippled at Sounion 
and ready for a planing and smooth polish at Rhamnous, But, as Cockerell 
saw, the finish of the steps depends chiefly on their material, 

In its peculiarities of jointing and roof tiling the Hephaisteion is virtually 
unique. It is possible to suppose they were costly or unsuccessful immaturities, 
henceforward discarded. 

‘The Hephaisteion observes more nearly the normal Attic foot. Sounion 
and Rhamnous break away and use a smaller measure common to themselves 
but to no other temple I know. In Dinsmoor’s view the entablature of the 
Hephaisteion is the earliest we possess designed by our architect. It certainly 
observes very nearly the proportions of the mid-fifth century. But Sounion 
and Rhamnous have smaller and at first sight older entablatures. The ratio 
of height of entablature to height of column, at the Hephaisteion 1 : 2-86, is at 
Sounion and Rhamnous about 1; 3—a figure equalled only at the Argive 
Heraion, built after 420. This, I think, is more significant than the proportion 
of height of column to width of fagade on the stylobate; which, how- 
ever, I had better give, from my own calculations. At the Hephaisteion 
it is as 1: ca. 2°35 (= 5°7 to 19°5), at Sounion as 1 : 2°15 (= 614 to 13;2), at 
Rhamnous as 1: 2°46 (= 4'1 to 10"1). Here Rhamnous and Sounion are two 
extremes, but only because of Dinsmoor’s law, by which intercolumniation must 
exceed lower diameter by a constant 0-5. It is therefore unwise to stress the 
lightness of our temples, especially Rhamnous, as a sign of our architect's 
character. 

The epikranitis and ceiling of the Hephaisteion are still straightforward. 
There is no relation between the unit and the spacing of the ceiling beams. 
The beams of the peristyles are all equal. West anta-returns have no relation 
to cross-thranoi. The ceilings of peristyle and opisthodomos, and probably 
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throughout the building, were level. The internal epikranitis lacks the bottom 
wall found in the peristyles, but was apparently as high. Outer and inner 
epikranitis were in separate blocks. At Sounion the beams were of different 
heights and given special mouldings, and were spaced at different intervals in 
end and side peristyles. Single blocks of epikranitis extended across the cella 
walls, of which they were in some sense a coping. At the same time the 
architect provided for different levels of ceiling, the lower for the cella. If1 am 
right, the west cross-thranoi were brought into line with the west anfa-returns. 
At Rhamnous the architect preserved the alignment of the cross-thranoi but 
continued his other experiments. He transferred his most remarkable 
mouldings from ceiling beam to epikranitis. This time he made pronaos and 
cella higher, and reserved for them his highest ceiling beams. By contrast, all 
the beams of end and side peristyles reverted to an equality of cross-section 
and spacing. But here their axial spacing observed for the first time one 
unit, 

Here, I think, we can claim support for the theory of common authorship. 
A good architect often reverts several times to the same formal and construc- 
tional problems. Blomfield remarked this of Frangois Mansart, and even a 
casual visitor to his churches may detect the same virtue in Hawksmoor. 
Our architect shows it in his treatment of the euthynteria and ceiling, and 
something of it in the side walls of his cellae. The Hephaisteion is almost 
straightforward, but Sounion shows the picturesque pseudo-isodomic technique. 
‘At Rhamnous the plinth courses are square in cross section and rest, perhaps, 
on unusual asymmetrical orthostates. Their jointing shows on the anta faces. 
The architect allowed the secondary wall-base a fair external spread, wide 
enough to take the projections of the east and west antae—an arrangement 
more satisfactory to the eye than that in the other two temples. 

Rhamnous in many other ways is more closely knit. Its ceiling observes 
the unit, and its metope backers also. I believe the actual width of the 
epistyle soffit is dictated by their spacing. Perhaps the architect, who had 
observed the normal fifth century width in the Hephaisteion (whose epistyle 
is proportionately wider than the Parthenon’s) and reverted to the narrower, 
more archaic epistyle at Sounion, was suddenly impressed at Rhamnous by its 
possible equality to one triglyph and one half-metope. 

Rhamnous also affords the neatest interrelation of cella buildings and 
surrounding colonnade. In the Hephaisteion no relation is attempted. At 
Sounion the intervals across the fagade of the pronass are all equal. At 
Rhamnous the axes of the antae and two inner columns are in line with those 
of the external columns. I have suggested that this shows Ionic influence. 
This takes us to the most interesting problem that faced our architect, in 
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common with his contemporaries, Iktinos, Mnesikles and perhaps Kallimachos, 
the admission of Ionic features into Doric. 

‘The enlarged castern peristyle with internal cross-frieze, the most striking 
common feature of our temples, may perhaps derive from Ionic ancestors. It 
is clearly made possible only by the alignment of antae and side columns, as in 
Ionic plans: and in the Hephaisteion and Sounion it was emphasized by an 
Tonic frieze and mouldings. At Rhamnous, I contend, the decoration may be 
dropped but the influence persists in a subtle form. 

Our architect otherwise tends with experience to deprive the exterior of 
Tonic ornament but to redouble this internally. The moulded external wall- 
base, continuous on the Hephaisteion, has shrunk at Sounion to a tiny decor- 
ation of the antae and has disappeared altogether at Rhamnous. But at 
Sounion Doric colonnades have vanished from the cella and at Rhamnous, 1 
believe, its decoration was chiefly provided by Ionic guilloche and other base- 
mouldings. Bassac and Rhamnous, both ancestors of Tegea, will have 
observed externally the severest Doric canons, only to abandon the cella to an 
exercise in Ionic. A mixture of features on the same length of wall was 
increasingly deemed impossible. One laments above alll the disappearance of 
the West Chamber in the Parthenon which, I believe, was the pioneer in the 
resulting development. 

Robertson frequently notices a failure, which he regards as almost culpable, 
to effect a fruitful union of Ionic and Doric. Had this been possible, we may 
rest assured Athens would have achieved it. The time and city were favour- 
able. Works such as the Throne of Amyklai, one may agree, were charming 
eccentricities. But their direct attack on the problem, no less than the 
incomparably cruder ‘reconciliations’, of Roman times, was open to the 
criticism of the cultured : 

Eos 1 Gdeipce 1 byxtas tates Kirra 
Bixooterrotve’ av ob @ideas mpoaevvérrois. 

Athenians surely blent their modes and styles with greater knowledge 
and restraint. I am content to await the answer of Damon. 

W. H. Prommer 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF TRIGLYPHS 


The origin of the Doric triglyph has been long a subject of dispute, and 
the problem is briefly this.* The earliest stone triglyph that we have is dated 
to circa 600 B.c., and there is no direct evidence for earlier examples in other 
materials except in the temples at Thermon and Calydon, where terracotta 
metopes were found dated by their style to circa 640 3.c., the Calydon 
examples being slightly the later of the two, Undecorated terracotta metopes 
were found in the seventh century temple at Gonnos; on these see below. 
The spacing of the columns in the Heraion at Olympia, which shows con- 
traction at the angles, has been adduced as evidence of a triglyph-frieze; 
but the earliest stone column cannot have been put in before 600 B.c., and 
the existing contraction may be the result of a later arrangement. Pottery 
of 600-590 B.c, has been found beneath the present structure.? Yet the 
form of the Doric triglyph remained without variation for over four centuries, 
although it gives many indications of being unsuited to the material in which 
it has survived. This, it is argued,® points to at least as long a period of 
development before its appearance in stone at the end of the seventh century. 
What determined this form, and in what material it was developed, are the 
two questions confronting students of this problem. 

To consider the question of the material first, there are three possibilities 
open to us: terracotta, wood and sundried clay. The triglyph is a structural 
member, and terracotta would not therefore be a practicable material, being 
brittle and unable to take much strain. We know of three examples only 
of terracotta triglyphs, probably mere facings, and all dated to the carly 
sixth century.4 Wood has been the material most often chosen in recon- 
structions and consequently many alternative suggestions involving wood are 
offered us, but all are open to objection. Perhaps the most widely accepted 
is that first put forward by Vitruvius (IV, ii and iv), that the triglyph repre- 
sents the ornamental facing of the end of a beam. The objections are 
three-fold: firstly, the scale of such beams in early temples is impossibly 
large; © secondly, the ceiling inside the porticoes of stone temples is invariably 
on a level with the top and not the bottom of the triglyph-frieze; © and 
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thirdly, in all known Doric buildings the frieze continues round sides and 
fagade at the same level, instead of being one course higher, as would be the 
case with longitudinal and transverse beams. If these beams were kept at 
the same level by means of scarf-joints, the beam-ends would not be adjacent 
at the corners, as triglyphs are by an invariable rule. This rule also precludes 
the possibility that triglyphs represent windows, as has been suggested ; ? 
and the latter two objections are valid against the theory of three planks 
bound side by side, chamfered at the ends to produce the appearance of a 
triglyph.® If the triglyphs represent a series of wooden posts with spaces 
left between for light and air to enter the temple, their scale would again be 
impossible, and there is little or no point in the posts being constructed in 
wood. It is more likely, to judge from the construction of stone triglyphs, 
that the triglyph is treated as a plaque attached to the wall behind (it is so 
treated in the temple of Demeter at Paestum, circa 530 3.c.) and probably 
secured by the guttae (obviously a wooden form) through the regula and 
taenia. Could this plaque have originally been of wood? Holland,® sup- 
ported by Washburn, states that ‘the manufacture of boards is rare and 
difficult among primitive peoples’, and therefore suggests that three separate 
bars of wood went to the making of each triglyph. No reason is given for 
the number three rather than any other, nor for the chamfering or grooving 
of the bars, A passage of Euripides "is often quoted in defence of a wooden 
origin, for he speaks of fastening a head by pegs to the triglyphs of a temple. 
Wood, however, is not the only material into which pegs may be driven, 
and the dramatist in question lived after all in an age of marble temples.!* 
‘The only other possible material is unburnt clay: this is not merely the 
only alternative open to us, but has some evidence to support it. In the very 
earliest stone triglyphs which we have, from the temple of Apollo at Cyrene 1 
and from Corcyra,! dated respectively to circa 600 and 590 ».c., the 
grooves curve over at the top into a pronounced Doric hawksbeak. This 
suggests a fictile, rather than wooden, origin, and though the function of 
this overhang is doubtful, it must in fact have afforded protection to the 
delicately moulded grooves, since it is in these that traces of the original 
paint have often been found. The use of paint on stone is sometimes said 
to indicate a wooden original, but sundried clay was likewise painted as a 
protective measure, as we can tell from the Perachora temple-models and 
sigh nanan as ects ie ig pater The ae page of Burnes (i 
rlyiht continent, quibus in lois omnis non patter _ 18 The other passage of Euripides (Iphigenia in 
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from other evidence. Early triglyphs have sharply pointed grooves, in 
contrast to the rounded flutes on the shafts of Doric columns, which were, 
as is generally admitted on the evidence of Pausanias and the proportions 
of early examples, originally of wood. On the Frangois Vase (ric. 1) we see 
two buildings depicted,!® in which the columns would appear, from their 
slender proportions, to be of wood. Their shafts are rendered in black, and 
so are the triglyphs, ‘aenia, architrave, metope-caps and pediment, while the 
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Fio, 1.—Fountats Houst row Tie Fraxgors Vase, 
(After Furtwangler-Reichhold, B, pl. 11.) 


capitals down to the necking-band, the abaci, metopes and both comices 
are white. Both columns and antae stand on raised white blocks. Assuming 
that the colouring is significant and that whité indicates stone, we may accept 
H. Sulze’s theory 3¢ that the wooden shafts were surmounted by stone capitals 
and abaci, over which ran the wooden architrave. But does the colour 
black indicate wooden triglyphs? In the fountain-house the curved black 
mound that constitutes the tympanum of the temple (interrupted by the 


18 FRB, pl.a,and 11. M6 Ad 1996, 14. 
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omamental border) is seen in its entirety, and it has no raking cornice above 
it. In fact, it represents the type of roofing probably at least as old as the 
Mycenaean megaron: which is an alternative to the pitched roof—a slightly 
curved mud roof. Thus the artist has used black both for wood and clay 
members, and ‘the triglyphs may be of either material. 

We come then to the question of what determined the form of the 
triglyph. The best approach to this problem lies in the study of the rules 
appertaining to stone triglyphs, the vital point being that these rules are 
irreconcilable, ‘They are as follows: 


(a) Two triglyphs must be in contact at the corner. 

(6) One triglyph must stand over each column and one over each 
intercolumniation. 

(c) The centre of the triglyph must be aligned with the centre of 
the column or intercolumniation, 


It is plain that unless the width of the triglyph exactly corresponds with 
the width of the architrave beam, one of the rules must be broken at every 
angle. The triglyph was in fact usually narrower than the architrave beam, 
and as the first two rules were inflexible, the third was generally broken, 
and the angle triglyph was not centred over its column. This meant adjust- 
ments not only in the triglyph-frieze but in the spacing of the columns also, 
and led to the angle-contraction mentioned above. The problem of the 
angle triglyph in fact remained insoluble. This led eventually, after a period 
of refinements which produced the Parthenon, to the decline of the Doric style, 
which can thus be shown to have been inevitable as soon as the style was trans- 
Jated into stone in the sixth century B.c. One at least then of these irrecon- 
cilable rules must date from that translation and derive from the special require- 
‘ments of stone construction, and the choice must fall on the latter two (Rules 5 
and c). Ina stone-built temple the architrave block spans from column to 
column, the join between it and the next block occurring over the centre of 
the column: on the next course (the triglyph-frieze) a block must stand with 
its centre over the join. Triglyphs rather than metopes stand over columns 
because, by Rule a, a triglyph must stand over the angle column. In the 
early temple on Ortygia (circa 575 B.c.) the columns are so closely spaced that 
it is conjectured that triglyphs stood only over the columns, as in the building 
under the Treasury of Sicyon at Delphi, identified by Dinsmoor 1” as the 
old Treasury of Syracuse. The appearance of triglyphs centred over inter- 
columniations must be due either to the architrave blocks spanning only half 
the distance from column to column on the cantilever principle, thus causing 
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a join over each intercolumnjation as well as over each column, or to tradition 
in the proportions of the triglyph-frieze (a more likely explanation). 

That the position of triglyphs centred over columns and intercolumniations 
is dictated by constructional necessity in rectangular stone buildings, is plain 
from a study of structures with curved walls and no pteron, and from vase- 
paintings representing early buildings with wooden columns. Metopes of 
terracotta were found in the seventh century temple of Athena at Gonnos 
in Thessaly, the plan of which is horseshoe-shaped and includes no columns. 





Asian 


Flo. FRAGMENTARY APSIDAL TEMPLE-MODEL FROM SPARTA. 
(After Artemis Orthia, pl. 72, 194.) 


The Old Tholos at Delphi,” which had thirteen columns in a ring, had 
nevertheless a frieze of twenty triglyphs and twenty metopes, if indeed the 
columns did surround it, for Courby * argues that the frieze must have 
rested on a wall, A fragmentary apsidal temple-model from Artemis 
Orthia ® (ric, 2) has roughly spaced triglyphs running round both fagade 
and apse. ‘The model is dated to the sixth century, and probably shows the 
arrangement of the triglyph-frieze used in apsidal buildings of the same 
century, such as those on the Acropolis at Athens and under the Temple of 
Apollo Patroos in the Agora, and certainly in the Bouleuterion at Olympia; 


1 PAE 1gt0, 241 and 1911, 286, 30 1 BGH XXXY, 192. 
2 Goatt Mestelieey du Mae de Depts, 50. Antenis Ore, phe 7, 194. 
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at Corinth the fifth century Temple B and temple under the North Building 
of earlier date, may have had a similar arrangement, On the Frangois Vase 
the shrine has three triglyphs over the intercolumniation at the centre of the 
facade, and in the fountain-building the triglyphs are not centred over 
columns or intercolumniations, On a hydria in the British Museum dated 
to 520-500 ».c. is a portico with fourteen triglyphs on a tetrastyle in antis 
fagade. A pinax from Locri® dated to the first half of the fifth century 
shows ten ‘ tetraglyphs ’ over a distyle prostyle porch. Rectangular buildings 
with columns only on the facade * had, as a rule, the triglyph frieze con- 
tinuing round the sides, although here the proportions and spacing would 
probably have been determined by the columns on the facade. 

















Fro, 3—TrrouvrH Avtar PROM CorcyRA. 
(After Rodenwaldt, Korkyra I, 65, fig. 49.) 


Apart from these examples there is a class of triglyphs never connected 
with columns, namely those which occur on triglyph altars, It may be 
thought tliat the triglyph motive was transferred from the friezes of temples 
to a position near the ground; but in fact the appearance of stone triglyphs 
on the frieze of temples and on altars is practically simultaneous. The oldest 
stone triglyphs, after the example found at Cyrene, come from the temple at 
Corcyra #4 and contemporary with this temple (circa 590 3.c.) is a large 
triglyph altar (r1c. 3). It is connected with two similar altars at Syracuse 2 
by the fact that the frieze stands on a low architrave instead of a plinth as 
in later examples. Various fragments indicate the existence of other altars 
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at Aegina,?® at Porto Raphti in Attica,?? and at Olympia: * the series 
continues with the example from Perachora * at the end of the fifth century, 
and, the large altar at Megalopolis ®° in the fourth century. The triglyph 
wall round the Sacred Spring area at Corinth 5! cannot be dissociated from 
this series, and indeed Payne * says that ‘ the origin of the triglyph-metope 
frieze at ground level is to be sought in Corinth’, since the earliest stone 
examples are found in Corinthian colonies. There is a literary tradition 
that the pediment was a Corinthian invention, and when we consider the 
early (circa 540 .c.) Doric stone temple of Apollo at Corinth, the first temple 
to show angle contraction,* and the pioneer Doric stone temples of the early 
sixth century at the Corinthian colonies of Syracuse and Corcyra, it appears that 
the tradition of the Doric style of architecture was especially strong at Corinth, 

To sum up: triglyphs were not necessarily centred over, or even con- 
nected with, columns, but this rule was imposed by constructional necessity 
when the frieze was translated into stone. Similarly the theory *4 that the 
triglyph represents a pilaster upholding the roof as the columns uphold the 
entablature (because its grooves make it resemble a column), based on the 
fact that certain carly triglyphs show a reduction of width towards the top, 
can be answered by the argument of constructional convenience. The 
metopes were fitted into position from above, and the reduction would allow 
them to slide neatly in without damaging the upper parts of the triglyphs, 
If the two rules connecting triglyphs with columns are traceable to construc- 
tional reasons in stone buildings, then the rule that conflicts with them must 
have governed triglyphs before they were translated into stone. This is the 
rule that two triglyphs must be in contact at each comer, a rule that is never 
broken either on the entablature or on altars. Assuming with Holland that 
the triglyph took at least four centuries to develop before 600 3.c., is there 
any trace of this feature in extant buildings of much carlier date from which 
the tradition could have originated ? 

The answer lies in a series of stone benches, which begins in the Minoan 
palaces of Crete, spreads to the mainland of Greece, and continues after the 
downfall of the ancient civilization, in temples and shrines. The connection 
with the triglyph-frieze is found in the fact that the ground-plans of these 
benches show projecting blocks at regular intervals along their face and 
always at the corners, There are numerous examples of such benches,®* but 
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by far the most interesting are two found at Phaistos and Tiryns respectively. 
At Phaistos (r1c, 4) the proportions of the projecting blocks and of those set 
back correspond to the proportions of the triglyphon, the projecting blocks 
being higher than they are wide and the blocks set back wider than they are 
high. The bench runs round three sides of a room, and two projecting 
blocks are adjacent at each of the corners. The decoration consists of three 
sets of vertical grooves on the projecting blocks and two sets of horizontal 
grooves on the others. The material, which is gypsum, is specially suited for 
the carving of grooves. The significance of the threefold decoration of the 
projecting uprights has been noted before, and Pernier saw in the bench a 
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prototype of the Doric trighphon; while the architect Theodore Fyfe % 
describes the pattern as ‘what one might call a duplicated triglyphon on 
the breastwork of stone seats’ and quotes it in connection with painted plaster 
decoration at Knossos as evidence ‘ from which it does indeed appear probable 
that this motive might have formed a basis for the Doric triglyph’. This 
theory has been rejected 7 on the grounds that it is too far a cry from Minoan 
benches to Doric temples; but I hope to show that the connection is not as 
remote as it may seem. 

The well-known gypsum bench-front from Tiryns was also examined by 
Fyfe, who stated that the long blocks are grooved into the projecting blocks 

 JRIBA X, 127, #7 Holland, op. cit, 124. 
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in exactly the manner of the triglyphon. Here again the tall uprights bear 
a threefold pattern of vertical strips, carved and inlaid with small rosettes. 
The long blocks bear an elaborate version, inlaid with kyanas (blue glass 
paste), of the well-known ‘halfrosette’ motif, which links our benches 
with the many contexts in which this motif occurs. Deriving perhaps from 
a Hittite symbol connected with ancestor worship and quickly developing 
into a semi-floral pattern, this motif, consisting of two elongated half-rosettes 
alternating with a three-barred vertical pattern, was being painted in frescoes 
at Knossos * as early as M.M, ITI, and was soon copied on the mainland of 
Greece in hard materials such as’ stone,* bronze,"® gold,** ivory, glass- 
paste #® and in seal-stones.# The dominant colour in the motif was usually 
blue (as it is on early triglyphs, though here the blue may be intended to 
reproduce the colour of the earlier clay plaque), and its position is frequently 
ina vestibule or entrance. Holland * would argue that the motif never 
occurred high up, but always at ground-level; but of the nine examples in 
which there is any indication of position, six are high up and only three at 
ground-level. ‘They are as follows :— 


(i) Knossos (PM II 2, 591-43 BSA VII 55, fig. 16). A continuous 
stone frieze of red porphyry-like stone, with the uprights in bluish stone, 
from a vestibule, ‘ probably high up because of the strong dowel-holes 
for attaching it to timber’. M.M. ITTa. 

(ii) Knossos (PM II 2, 604, fig. 3773 Fyfe, op. cit. pl. II 5). Fresco 
showing frieze immediately below a coping of sacral horns. Early 
MM. III. 

(ili) Knossos (PMII 2, 597; JHSXXI pl. V). Fresco showing shrine 
with frieze below coping of sacral horns. Late M.M. IIT. 

(iv) Mycenae (Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Primitive Greece U1, fig. 272, 
pl. IV). Continuous stone frieze of red marble, from above relieving 
triangle of Treasury of Atreus. L.H. II or III. 

(v) Tiryns (Rodenwaldt, Tirns II, 197, fig. 58, pl. VI 5). Fresco 
showing motif in connection with architectural elements ‘ apparently 
high up’. L.M. I-III. 

(vi) Orchomenos (Bulle, Orchomenos, pl. XXVIII, 1; AYA XXI, 
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120, fig. 2). Fresco showing motif associated with architectural members 
and above circles and chequers. Fourteenth century. 


At ground-level are: 


(vii) The Tiryns bench (L.H. U1). 

(viii) A fresco from Mycenae * in a corresponding position running 
round the base of the walll in the N.E. angle of the porch of the megaron 
(LH. II). 

(ix) A fresco on either side of the throne in the Throne Room at 
Knossos,47 on a background of mock-marble (post-M.M. III). 


Thus, like Doric triglyphs, the half rosette motif with its three vertical 
bars, is found both high up and at ground-level, and was specially suitable to 
the proportions of the Cretan bench. 

It may be asked, what was the origin of the three-barred motif, and what 
determined the form of the Cretan bench? The three bars may have had 
some religious significance now lost to us,4® or they may have come from 
elsewhere with the half-rosette scheme, perhaps as some symbol; or they 
may merely be three for the sake of balance, three being the ideal number 
in architecture. As regards the bench, the rule that the projecting blocks 
are placed invariably at the corners may suggest an interpretation: the 
bench was originally a wooden plank laid across two or more uprights (of 
which one would come naturally at each end). When this form was trans- 
lated into stone the seat-slabs would tend to break unless supported from 
beneath; thus the gap or gaps between the supporting uprights would be 
filled in, but the face of the filling would be set back, partly as being a secondary 
development and partly, of course, to allow for the heels of the occupant. 

We have much evidence that after the fall of the Minoan and Mycenacan 
civilizations the palaces and tombs became places of worship and that 
temples built then in meaner materials did reproduce the plan of the megaron. 
This is clear from a comparative study of ground-plans, the three commonest 
types being the rectangular with single row of inner columns, the rectangular 
without columns, and the apsidal. The first type appears in Middle Helladic 
houses # and in the Late Helladic successor to the megaron at Tiryns,5° 
as well as in Building VIc at Troy.*! It continues through the ninth (eighth?) 
century temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta,*? the eighth (or seventh) century 
temple of Apollo Korynthios at Korone and the seventh century temples 
at Neandria, Dreros, Prinias, Lokroi, Thermon, and probably Gortyn, and 
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the Oikos of the Naxians at Delos, to the megaron on the acropolis of Selinus 
(circa 600 3.c.), the ‘ Basilica’ at Paestum (circa 565 8.0.) and the temple of 
Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria (cirea 550 3.c.). The second type occurs 
at Karphi (circa 1000 3.c.), Dreros (eighth century), Perachora (Hera 
Limenia, second half of the eighth century), Larissa, Vroulia in Rhodes, 
the first temple of Apollo at Delos, the temple of Demeter Malophoros at 
Gaggera near the site of Sclinus, a building at Agrigento and two small 
temples on Mt. Kotilios near Bassae (all of seventh or sixth century). The 
third type can be traced back to Middle and Late Helladic buildings at 
Korakou, Tiryns and Olympia. At Orchomenos such buildings lie beneath 
rectangular structures. At Thermon the Middle (Late?) Helladic apsidal 
Megaron A is superseded by the rectangular Megaron B (of approximately 
the tenth century 3.c.), the walls of which were slightly curved and were 
surrounded by an apsidal pteron. The seventh century temple of Apollo 
on the same site, though rectangular, resembled apsidal buildings in having 
only one pediment. This site alone shows the continuity in building traditions 
from the earliest times. Another early apsidal structure is the temple of 
Hera Akraia at Perachora (late ninth century), and the apsidal temple 
models from the same site give us an idea of the elevation. The temple of 
Apollo Ismenios at Thebes (ninth century) may have been curvilinear; 
and the series continues into the sixth and fifth centuries with buildings and 
the temple-model of apsidal plan mentioned above. In addition to the con- 
tinuity implied by these three groups, the plan of the Mycenaean megaron 
is reproduced in most early Doric temples, that is to say, a room with a central 
door giving on to a porch distyle in antis. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the bench of the ancient palace 
becoming the altar ® of the post-Minoan temple. In fact, such benches were 
already used as altars in Late Minoan times, in shrines and rooms set apart 
for worship in the palaces, At Hagia Triada,* cult-objects were found 
standing on such a bench in a L.M. I shrine; and the bench had all the normal 
characteristics I have enumerated above. Along its face were upright 
blocks at regular intervals and at the angles, and it was originally covered 
with painted stucco decoration, which, had it been preserved, would probably 
have proved most interesting. Similar benches in shrines occur at Mallia 
(L.M. I), Gournia (L.M. I-ITI), Knossos and Gazi (L.M. III), and Phaistos 
(M.M, III-L.M. I): on the mainland at Asine (L.H. III), and in Cyprus at 
Hagia Eirene (L. Cypriote III). The series continues with a Proto- 
geometric example at Karphi, the stone bench at the end of the cella of the 
ninth (eighth?) century temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, a seat for the 
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cult-image in the Delphinion at Dreros ® (eighth century), and benches at 
the back of seventh century temples such as the oldest Heraion at Delos, 
the Hephaisteion on Lemnos and Temple A at Prinias. Frickenhaus °¢ 
believes that the bench in the porch of the Mycenaean megaron at Tiryns 
was used for offerings as late as the seventh century, and though his supposed 
temple of that date is considered by Blegen *? to be a Late Helladic structure, 
the bench may indeed have been so used for some time after the fall of the 
Mycenaean civilization. 

The bench-altar, conceived as a seat for the cult-image and as a table for 
offerings, and probably bearing traditional decoration, is thus a feature of 
religious architecture from Late Minoan times until the late seventh century 
3.c,, shortly after the end of which appeared the first stone triglyph-altar. 
That triglyph-altars were also considered as benches can be seen from repre- 
sentations of them in vase-paintings; on an Italiote amphora from the 
Campana Collection in the Hermitage 5* two women are seated on just 
such an altar, and on a Paestan vase, of about 340 B.c. or very soon after, now 
in the British Museum and formerly in Castle Howard," Alkmene is seated 
on an altar with a band of triglyphs along the top, as was the arrangement 
on the altar of Zeus Meilichios at Pompeii.” The Etruscans appear to have 
adopted and used the triglyph-motif on sarcophagi, decorating the ‘ metopes? 
with circular floral devices, as for example on the terracotta sarcophagus of 
Seianti Hanunia in the British Museum," which shows Greek influence. 
Here the figure reclines on the lid of the sarcophagus, the proportions of 
which are almost those of a triglyph-altar. The idea of an altar combining 
the function of a seat or throne was not a strange one to the Grecks (cf. 
the Ludovisi Throne, which also bears decorative reliefs), and it does seem 
likely from the reproductions in vase-paintings that the idea of a bench is 
inherent in triglyph-altars, though such altars would not of course be used 
normally as public seats, but under certain conditions only (e.g. when taking 
sanctuary as with the figures on the Italiote amphora mentioned above). 

If the triglyph altar is a direct descendant of the bench-altar, which itself 
derives from benches in Minoan and Mycenaean palaces, how is it that we 
have no trace of the motif during the Dark Ages? The answer is, of course, 
that just as buildings and temples during that period were built of cheap 
and perishable materials, so the decoration of altars, fixed by tradition and 
religious conservatism, would be carried out in the cheapest material to 
hand, sundried clay, of which temple walls were normally constructed down 
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to the end of the seventh century. Thus all direct evidence for the decoration 
of altars during this period has vanished. As soon as temples began to be 
built in stone without windows, the altar (on which sacrificial fires were lit) 
would be moved outside and become free-standing, instead of resting against 
the inner wall of the temple; the earlier temples with clay walls had vents 
to allow the smoke from the altars inside to escape, as we can tell from the 
temple-models from Perachora and the Argive Heraion. The question 
now arises, when and why was the frieze on bench-altars transferred to the 
entablature? Our first direct evidence for its appearance high up is at 
Thermon, circa 640 8.c.; but I am inclined to think that as the half-rosette 
frieze is often found high up (see above), the tradition of the frieze at both 
levels may have continued, perhaps in Crete, where Pernier finds strong 
Minoan associations in post-Minoan architecture, and perhaps at first in 
stucco or paint, and later expressed in unburnt clay plaques bearing the 
three vertical bars which form the basic feature of the design. 

I would, therefore, suggest that Doric triglyphs owe their form, arrange- 
ment, and probably their position at both high and low levels, to a tradition 
at least as old as M.M. III, and that these characteristics were preserved 
during the Dark Ages in materials now lost to us; and that when this 
traditional motif was again rendered in harder materials from 600 B.c. 
‘onwards, the rules governing its proportions and arrangement so conflicted 
with the rules of stone construction as to bring about the eventual downfall 


of the Doric style. 
M. L. Bowen 


THE ALPHABETIC NUMERAL SYSTEM IN ATTICA 


When, in 1913, I published in this Annual (XVIII, 98 ff.) an account of the 
acrophonic numeral system in the Greek world, I hoped that within a short 
time'l should be able to give a similar description of the other main system, the 
alphabetic. Owing to unforeseen difficulties, including two World Wars, 
that hope has not yet been realized, though I have contributed to the Annual 
two supplementary articles on the acrophonic numerals (XXVIII, 141 ff, 
XXXVII, 236 ff.), nor can I even now offer more than a first instalment of 
my study of the alphabetic system, in which I confine myself strictly to Attica, 
leaving to a separate article (which will, I hope, follow without undue delay) 
some account of those numerals as used elsewhere. A careful and detailed 
study of the subject appeared in 1902 in W. Larfeld’s Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik, U1, 543 ff. (of. the same scholar’s Griechische Epigraphik®, 290 ff.), 
but Larfeld’s treatment, which deals both with the acrophonic and with the 
alphabetic system, is not everywhere clear and satisfactory, while since its 
publication much new evidence has come to light and the whole of the Attic 
epigraphical material has appeared in the second edition of JG, making 
reference to the relevant texts much easier. In the following pages I cite 
inscriptions contained in JG II* simply by number and, where necessary, 
line; those cited from other sources have a title prefixed, usually Hesp. 
(= Hesperia), cited by volume and page. In indicating dates I follow the 
example of Liddell and Scott, using Arabic figures to denote years and Roman 
to denote centuries; thus, ¢.g., ii A.p. = the second century of the Christian 
era. 

The available evidence—For the purpose of the present discussion I have 
examined more than 15,500 Attic inscriptions, including all those comprised 
in the editio minor of the Attic Corpus (IG I? and II?) and in the first seventeen 
volumes and seven supplements of Hesperia, in which have appeared a large 
number of texts discovered in the course of the fruitful American excavations 
in the Agora and on the north slope of the Acropolis, 

It must be candidly admitted that the amount of the evidence thus afforded 
is surprisingly and disappointingly small, and the following reasons may be 
suggested as helping to account for this paucity: 

(a) Numbers might be, and often were, written out in words, a method 
which, while demanding greater trouble and more space, might well be 
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regarded as more dignified than the use of numerals, and less liable to mis- 
understanding or alteration. It is not without significance that the volumi- 
nous accounts of the Delphian sanctuary and state make practically no use of 
numeral signs.? 

(8) The absence at Athens of any era from which dates were reckoned 
means that the official indication of any given year does not involve the use of 
numbers. 

(c) The fact that acrophonic numerals were never used as ordinals pre- 
cluded their employment in indicating the day of a month or of a prytany or 
the serial number of a prytany. Thus when alphabetic numerals came into 
use, the Athenians had been accustomed for centuries to date-formulae written 
‘out wholly in words. 

(d) In the Imperial period there is, for various reasons, an almost complete 
absence of certain classes of long and detailed documents which in the classical 
and Hellenistic periods had contained an immense mass of acrophonic 
symbols—quota- and assessment-lists, building accounts, inventories, navy- 
lists, subscription-lists, etc. The only considerable classes of long inscriptions 
are those which hardly call for any use of numerals, such as the lists of 
magistrates and other functionaries and, above all, the ephebe-lists. 

(e) The custom of omitting from the prose epitaphs of Athenian citizens 
any record of the age of the deceased, together with the influence exercised by 
this custom over the prose epitaphs of non-citizens buried in Attica, is re- 
sponsible for the rare occurrence of numerals in what is by far the largest class 
of inscriptions. 

The nature of the system.—The numeral system under consideration is based 
on an alphabet of twenty-seven letters, divided into three groups of nine, 
The first nine letters represent the units from 1 to 9, the following nine the tens 
from 10 to go, the remaining nine the hundreds from 100 to goo. ‘Thus any 
given number lower than a thousand is represented by not more than three 
signs, indicating the numbers of hundreds, tens and units composing it. 
But neither the Ionian alphabet nor any other employed in the Greek world 
contained as many as twenty-seven letters, and that number had to be secured 
by taking the Ionian alphabet of twenty-four letters and adding three more, 
(a) that which we usually call ‘ digamma,’ occupying the sixth place, between 
« and 3, the place which it held in the Phoenician alphabet from which the 
Greek was derived, (b) ‘ qoppa,’ standing immediately before p (as our Q. 
stands before R), as it did in the Phoenician alphabet, and (¢) a letter which 
we call ‘ sampi,’ probably the representative of the Phoenician ‘ ssade,’ which 
stood between ‘pe’ and ‘goph,’ but was abandoned by the Greeks because 

* See my comments in BSA XXXVIT, 246 f, Num Chron 1945, 114 
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they were otherwise sufficiently provided with sibilants. Possibly the original 
position of this letter in the alphabet was unknown to the inventor of the 
alphabetic numerals, who placed it after « and so gave it the value goo. We 
thus have in Attica, and indeed throughout the Greek world, the following 
table of letter-values: 


p = 100 
o = 200 
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In numbers from 1000 to gggq the thousands, placed first in order, are 
represented by the same signs as the units, but their value is normally indicated 
by the addition to the letter of some mark of differentiation, most frequently 
a slanting stroke prefixed to the numeral; thus the number 1754 is written 
as /AYNA. But 10,000, 20,000 and higher multiples of 10,000 are never 
represented by I, /K, etc.; instead the alphabetic system calls to its aid an 
acrophonic element, M, standing for wupiés or wipit. In order to avoid 
confusion with M = 40, the single myriad may take the form of a monogram 
of MY, or it may have a small A placed immediately above it, denoting ple 
wvpiés, Multiples of a myriad are similarly represented by M with small 


letters superposed, showing the number of myriads represented; eg. M = 


20,000, M = 1,000,000. 

In Attic inscriptions of the Roman period large numbers rarely occur, and, 
where they do, they are usually written out in words, e.g. 3697, 3698 (before 
A.D. 250) pupiéor arévre Kal elkoot, 1088.28 (A.D. 131-8) pupidbas eixoow, 13211 
wupidbas rive dpyuplov. I have only found one unquestionable example 
of a number above 10,000 expressed in alphabetic numerals, Hesp., III, 42, 


SBT, which must stand for 12,3002 True, in 2878 (early i ap.) the 


hares 
symbols M MM, engraved below three orifices giving access to a trough 
of Hymettian marble, are interpreted as 20,000, 10,000 and 5000 respectively ; 
but this suggestion of F. Hiller von Gaertringen, adopted by Kirchner, I 
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find it impossible to accept. A. Wilhelm, in his editio princeps of the inscription, 
admitted that he could not solve the riddle of the meaning of the three 
signs, adding that ‘one thing only is certain, that B means 2, A 1 and <a 
half? (Beitrge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde, 83); to me it seems more than 
probable that in this dedication of Athenian éotwvSyo1 M denotes 1(éS1uves) or 
uletonris). 

The order of the numerals,—The numeral signs used to represent any given 
number are normally arranged, as was invariably the case with acrophonic 
numerals, in the descending order of value, e.g. pic = 111. This rule is, I 
believe, everywhere and always observed in numbers exceeding 1000, though 
in some parts of the Greek world examples of a reversed or mixed order in the 
representation of numbers below 1000 are very common. In Attica on the 
other hand deviations from the general rule are rarely found; I have noted 
only the following instances :— 4 

1367.4, 6, 7, 18, 21, 2g (late i a.p.?) yv, 31, mi’, OY, OY, a’ (indicating 
days of various months),5 
1765.3 (A.D. 18-9) a’ (sc. Eros), 
2067.104 (A.D. 154-5) Eros 61’, 
2130.8 (A.D. 192-3) 18 6, 
2245.36 (A.D. 262-7) &(o)s ni. 





Further, in 10683 Kirchner writes t]rn e€’ and in 1gor1 trav e', regarding 
these two numbers as representing 65, but I have no hesitation in reading 
& in both cases; in the former the complete phrase is [fnoe tn &&, niives 
(sic) 81, Auloas Bexerpls (not Bexerpls, as in JG), showing that on any inter- 
pretation we have numeral signs and words written side by side. L, Robert, 
it must be noted, has shown that 10683 belongs not to Attica, but to Thessa- 
lonica (Reo. Phil. XVIII, 44). 

The uses of alphabetic numerals.—One marked difference between the acro- 
phonic and the alphabetic numeral system lies in the far wider variety of 
purpose served by the latter. Acrophonic symbols are used only to denote 
cardinal numbers and units of value, weight or measure, e.g. T = téAavtov, 


« Inarecentnote (AJPLXIX, 419) J-A.Notopoulos before the ten in any combination of the two except 
all hese examples except 7 snoteall stand 12. 

latention to the fact that they all indicate numbers *-As I point out below (p. 12), 
ietween thirteen and nineteen, and the use of the the sic examples afforded by 1367 
jira "cardinal numbers’ four times inthe course of. * This we of numerals and words 
is brief note conceals the fact, which may well be illustrated by 80. 17 fa wal (3, 2499.4 Bia fen 
sigoificant, that all the numbers in question are mot Bpayudv, ago0.4: HH: katy (8 Speeds), 199.10 f. 
fardinal, but ordinal. It may be remarked that in Sh N(zpa) Inia, [dmian v.— Kirchner's ¢ommes 

Bnglsh ‘prose. usage also’ the descending order is on this last passage, ‘Byala: Onutins, yovora Hesye 

flowed Except for, the numbers 9 C019, where thee surprising, forthe phrase clearly means‘ weigh 
tunit precedes the ‘teen’ (ie. ten") in speech. In ine pounds, 5 ounces’, and éyala is a recognized 
German, on the other hand, the unit is pronounced variant of bya (LS, s.%. bya). 
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= = otanp or otébiov, M = uve, etc. Alphabetic numerals, on the other 
hand, are used for the following purposes :-— 


(1) To indicate cardinal numbers, e.g. 7858 trav 13', Apepdsv wy’; 617 
years, 23 days.’ This primary use requires but little comment. It is especially 
frequent in these contexts :— 


(a) In the phrases 4 BouAd tév X (= 600), f BouAt tév © (= 500) and 4 
Bovah tév YN (= 750), which are, however, very often written out in full, 
4 Bounh tiv eoxoaiev, etc.? Of the first we have examples from the reign of 
Augustus and his successors down to Hadrian. In or about a.v. 128-9 
Hadrian reduced the number of the Athenian Council to five hundred, and 
4 Boukh 7Gv © occurs frequently ® from that year onwards down to about the 
middle of the third century (1077.10, 1078.38, 1817, [Hesp. XII, 84, X, 261], 
3680, 3683, 4088, 3815). Of an increase in the membership to 750 the sole 
evidence is the phrase 4 Bouhi rav yu" (3669, of ca. A.D. 269-70). In the fourth 
century we find the phrase | Bovi %év preKoolev (3716.3, 4222.6); I have 
not come across # Bouht téiv T. 

(8) In phrases indicating length of time, reckoned in years, months and/or 
days, ¢.g. 13226 Enoey . Erm |3’ | uiiv. 0’. Au. xn, 10683 (see above, p. 129), 11473, 
12915, 7858 (quoted above). Such-phrases, usually confined to recording 
numbers of years, are most frequently found in epitaphs,2° but they are much 
less common than might have been expected because it was not customary for 
Athenian citizens to have their age recorded in prose epitaphs, and in this 
respect the great majority of epitaphs of aliens buried in Attica conformed to 
Attic usage." In metrical epitaphs, on the other hand, the age of the dead 
is often more or less precisely recorded, especially to add pathos in the case of 
those who died in childhood or on the threshold of manhood or womanhood, 
or to call attention to the long span of years covered by the deceased.? A 
curious phenomenon is the sporadic appearance of numerals even in metrical 
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epitaphs, 12701 tk te Kal x’, 13151 (= Hesp. VII, 474) gfoos ug’ Kora[s 
tnavtous], 13165 xg’ Erex. Numerals are also used to indicate the length of 
military service (13182 [Jotperetcerro tn ty’) or of the tenure of some office— 
gymnasiarchia (2086.10-27; of. Add. p. 816) or priesthood (3620.17 of A.D. 
177-80 [A]rroupyijoavra Totv Geolv reat vF’, 1368.5-7 dvér|epacouévou Er 1z/ Kad 
fepacoutvou | frm Ky’, 2243.62). 

(2) Alphabetic numerals are also used to denote money-values. Nine 
examples occur in 1368, the revised regulations of the Society of Iobacchi 
adopted shortly before a.p. 178; in five the numeral is preceded by (Il. 38, 
40, 55. 90, 161), in four by 8p. (Il. 80, 82, 99, 110), the sums indicated being 50 
in three cases, 25 in four, 30 and 5 each in one.® A vénos tpaviorav, probably 
of the late second century a.p., mulcts a disorderly member in ’Ar*[i]xois 1” 
(1369.43). The symbol certainly denotes denarius in 2776, of Hadrian’s 
reign, where every numeral complex is (or was) preceded by x, while in a 
large number of cases the denarii are succeeded by the letters A P (= Spoxucd) 
in ligature or monogram followed by the number of drachmas and obols.34 
It is curious that in this inscription, whereas the sum of three drachmas is 
always represented as a half-denarius, 4, 3 appears as APTS-), 4} as AP AS, 
5} by APE-). We also find x followed by numerals in an ephebic list of 
A.p. 217-8 (2221.76), and in a will of about a.p. 240 (2773.13, 15, where 
the & of 1. 15 points to Snvdpicr as the meaning of x); in three tomb-inscrip- 
tions it indicates the fine payable for grave-violation (13212, 13217, 13221), 
but L. Robert has pointed out that these are non-Attic (Rev. Phil. XVII, 
39 f., 48; for 13212 see also J. H. Oliver, Hesp. XI, go). In an ephebe-list of 
‘A.D. 192-3 the variant form X occurs (2130.40, 44). Of especial interest are 
2336 and 2337. Of the former, a long subscription-list for the cult of Pythian 
Apollo, a revised and greatly improved edition has been published in Harvard 
Studies LI, 111 ff., by Sterling Dow. The sums contributed, expressed by 
acrophonic numerals, are 250, 200, 100 or 50 drachmas, and the inscription 
has been engraved by a number of hands, which Dow carefully distinguishes. 
His ‘Hand H’ wrote N in Il. 136 (101-0 .c.) and 246 (97-6 3.c.), and this 
must almost certainly be regarded as the alphabetic sign for 50 rather than as 
an error for H = 100; hence in Il. 221, 223 (98-7 8.c.), engraved by the same 
hand, Dow tentatively restores the lost sum as [P?]. In 2337, dated at the 
beginning of the Imperial period, we have another list of donations made by 
women els tiv olko[Souiav] toU tepod; fourteen are denoted by | and one by 
T, which must be understood as representing 10 and 3 drachmas respectively. 


2 Leannot believe that a this nscipton » denotes In 1. 135 T am puzzled by the final / which 
nari and Sp. drachmary must here, think, asa elsewhere in thi inerption denotes a haldcearivs, 
Snany places ouside Attica, represent the drachina, in nota. haltdrachma, "ln. tg3. the restoration 
Spite of the evidence of 2776. [yeTS-2] takes a form not found el 
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(d) Numerals on milestones (5181-2, 5202-45 of. 5192) indicate distances 
“from Town ’ (& &ote«s). 

(2) To indicate ordinal numbers, ie, numeral adjectives. This very 
important extension of the use of numeral signs, unknown in the acrophonic 
system, constitued one of the chief advantages of the alphabetic system and no 
doubt helped to secure its universal adoption, despite Athenian conservatism ; 
it means that, in place of elkootoU éP8pou trous (2065.4), Erous x3’ (or, in 
Egypt, L x3’) can be written, a gain both in brevity and in convenience. 
Attention may be drawn to some special uses of these ordinals. 

(a) To indicate the day of the month. As early as 111/o B.c. we find [unvds 
Tla}uduco xn (1135.5), but this occurs in the text of a treaty between the Cretan 
cities of Lyttus and Olus, and cannot be regarded as an example of Attic 
usage. In the sacrificial calendar 1367, dubiously dated towards the close of 
the first century A.p., we have frequent references to days of Attic months, 
BonSpopidivos yr’, zr’, mr’, Tuavoyndivos 3’, TlooBedvos n/ totouévou, 1’, Faundrdvos 
61’, "EdaqpnPortdvos a’, Movviyidvos B’ dmdvtos (see above, p. 129), but I am 
tempted to ask whether 3r, etc. may not represent y’ {(ataptvov), 3! 
\(orapévou), etc., especially in view of the appearance in 1. 3 of ’ (which I do 
not understand), of the insertion of torouévov in 1. 16, and of the fact that the 
document probably registers the private offerings of some society which may 
have been influenced by the use of | for {(ctoutvou) elsewhere in the Greek 
world. In 1368.3 we have "EragnBoNdvos n totoulvov. In a decree of A.D. 
209-10 we find the double designation xy’ fis rrpvtal[velas], jnvds TlooeBedsvos 
‘fis N (1077.4 £)45 In an Imperial constitutio of a.p. 305-6 we have 7[hv] 
mpd iy’ KoA. "OxteoPplov (1121.16; of. 1076.14, 24), but here the numeral 
may perhaps be a cardinal, as is shown by 4842 (of A.D. 386-7) mpd && Kad. 
*lowiev. ; 

(6) In a number of prytancis-inscriptions, ranging from ca. A.D. 132-3 to 
the carly part of the third century, the order of the prytany in the year’s 
succession is indicated by a numeral, followed (or, more rarely, preceded) by 
the word npvtavelas; 2° examples occur of all numbers from o’ to 1p’ with 
the exception of 8’, 6’, and 1’, 

() More frequent is the use ofnumerals in phrases denoting years, though 
even here their frequency is greatly reduced by the Athenian custom, 
involving considerable inconvenience, of indicating a year by the name of an 
eponymous archon and not by reference to an accepted era. We have a 
group, ranging from A.b. 126-7 to 160-1, of references to Hadrian’s first 
visit to Athens; among them are 3190.5 ff. 78 y’ | ard iis Kaioa|pos “ABpiov08 | 
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tmBnulos (where Eros is understood after y’), 1764.4f. 1° émd rijs a’ Tot 
[900 ‘ABpravoll] | els Thy “EAA Er[ISnulas, 1765.3 f. a dd vis mds Belov 
“ABpiavol Is ’AGivas EmiBqulas, Hesp. XI, 49 dz’ ed [tis tou co0ii] | ASpta[v]od 
a tn[i8]n[ulcs7 More often the word tos followed by a numeral serves 
in ephebic inscriptions to indicate the year of the exercise of a lifelong 
function. Thus we have numerous references to specific years in Abascantus’ 
tenure, which lasted in all for thirty-four years, of the office of raiSotpipns 
81k Plov. The first (2044.4 wenBorpiPotvres 61% Biov 18 6’) dates from A.D. 
139-40, the last (2097.191 moiBotpifns Bik lou Eros AB’) from 169~70.!8 
Such phrases recur in connexion with other waiSorpifen 1c Biov (2103.11, 
2111.7, 2242.6, Hesp. XI, 71), and other officials attached to the ephebic 
organization in the third century A.p.—mpoorérmms (2235.7, 2245-33)» 
BiBdoxoos (2239.9), Ypaunerrels (2242.10), dwAoudyos (2228.4) and trrogéxopos 
(2245.36). Despite the absence of tos, I have no hesitation in interpreting 
in the same way 2065.20. (A.D. 150-1) &r”Ro[uéyos ’Av] | T&vi05 Olvatios F’, and 
Hesp. XI, 71, Il. 43 ff. (late iii A.v.) npootétns Zaods 8’,... . dtRonsyos 
Nuupsbotos e', ... . vromenBotpifns Alp. "ANEavEpos «. 

(d) Other uses of ordinal numerals do not call for special treatment; 
they include phrase like [MeJvatnvat8[i] re’ (2245.16, of Av. 262-73 cf. 
2241, [Hesp. X, 251]), [deyedwvos] 8’ (4220.2 of iii Av.; of: [3646.5], Hesp. 
X, 245) and a’ ordBiov, p’ orébiov, y' ordBiov, xrA. (2115, of A.D. 180-92) or a! 
46(') o146 (ov), «1A, (2119, of A.D. 180-92; of. 37584). 

(3) A simple numeral occasionally represents a numeral adverb, eg. 
8 = tetpéoas, Thus in 3592.10 (A.D. 165-9) otparnytiaavtos bl ek SrA y/ 
means that the office had been held three times, while in two third-century 
inscriptions (3169, 3769) the numbers of victories won at the several festivals 

«by the herald and the charioteer commemorated are similarly denoted, ¢.g. 
3169.10 £, "Odvuma kv Melon B’, Tider év AcAlpots B’, Néueicc &v “Apyet y’, “louie 8’. 
More often, however, numeral adverbs are written out in full, e.g. 3504.5 ff. 
(late i B.c.) orteovioavta | Bis Kal otparnydv tnt Tots | SrAetras yerSuevov TeTpéxis, 
3531 (before a.v. 50) [yu|u]vaciapyfjoavre Bis... | otpormnyrioavta [emi -rold]s 
Smettas Bis, 4780 (A.D. 173) Bis Grroros. 

(4) A numeral preceded by 18 frequently serves to indicate the repeated 
tenure of some office or title, ¢g. otpamnyés 7 8’ = ‘general for the fourth 
time.’ The earliest examples I have noted are 3266.11 (A.D. 37-41) [700 
trl] tovs SrAlras or[perrnyod] 78 [.], 1969.4 (A.D. 45-6) [w]eiBorpiBotvt0s 18 y’ 
Aroteluou, 3273.5 (A.D. 49-53) otparmyoivros Emi Tods énAttras Te 8’, 3535.6 
(ca. A.D. 57) Tov tel robs SrrAciras otpermyev 7S 8', and 3182.2 (A.D. 66) 





2 Fsbo ary mo, sogo motel, 1762088 OF seas ay 20978, 2067 106, 2068.62, 2070. 
sytoon 1645) BORSA thot) WSSpn trovs ch, 20854, 2086116, 20G7-1Gt, 30128 3740.8. 
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otpamnyotivres trl tols Srwheiras 78 3’, but the most frequent appearances of this 
phenomenon are in the official titulature of Roman Emperors from Hadrian 
onwards, e.g. 1101.3 (A.D. 128-9; ‘128/27? in IG is a misprint), 1102.6 
(AD. 131-2), 11054. ‘That the numbers in all such cases must be regarded 
as ordinal, not cardinal, is proved by the many examples in which this phrase 
is written as 1 Seirepov, 7 tpfzov, etc. This use occurs in documents of the 
third (4675.5 &[l] t[e]p[éws] 18 révirrov, 1304.18 xe1pot[ov]nfeis Td Betepov) 
and first (4991.5 [tml] MnBciou 7 Sevrepov, Hesp. Suppl. I, nos. 98.32, 110.20 
(a revised edition of IG Il, 2467), 116.6, 16, 79, 1G II, 2998.7, 17, Hesp. 
XVII, 41) centuries z.c. and becomes very common in the first century a.p.,2° 
after which it appears sporadically, the latest examples I have noted being 
1121.17 (A.D. 305-6) and 13236. 

(5) When throughout several generations father and son bear the same 
name, a numeral is sometimes added to indicate the identity of the person 
named. This phenomenon, common elsewhere, is very rare at Athens, but 
4441.8 (ii A.D.) Olpuos > y’ seems to be an example of it. The numeral here 
represents an adverb, as is clear from the frequent use outside Attica of 61s, 
‘pis, texpéaas in place of 8’, y’, 8’. In Attica the father’s name alone is 
normally taken into account, and where this is the same as that of the son the 
homonymity is indicated by the symbol); thus 2répavos > = Exépavos 
Eregdvou. 

(6) Alphabetic numerals also serve in some places for the representation 
of fractions, but of this use I have found no trace in Attic inscriptions. In 
2776 the symbol £ is used for the half-denarius, § for the half-drachma and 
for the half-obol; other fractions of the denarius are indicated by the appro- 
priate number of drachmas and obols, }-denarius by S-, }-denarius by 
OP AS, }-denarius, by P AS 

The forms of the numerals—Letters used as numerals are identical in form 
with those used in the spelling of words, and they vary therefore according to 
the ‘ fount of type ’ employed throughout the inscription in which they occur. 
They may thus be either simple or ornamented by serifS or apices, rectilinear 
or curved, ‘ monumental ’ or cursive, and there is among them the same wide 
variety of form which we find in the epigraphical script generally. But of 
the twenty-seven signs in question three were no longer in use for any other 
purpose by the time when we first meet them as numerals, and to their forms 
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attention may be called. Their determination is not altogether an easy task, 
for of the great majority of the relevant inscriptions no photographs or 
facsimiles are available and typography fails to reproduce satisfactorily the 
multiplicity of forms used by the ancient engravers. Moreover, the editio 
minor of IG II and III, the basis of the present study, does not attempt to 
reproduce the letter-forms of the original texts, but gives for the most part a 
transcript in ordinary type, though in many instances it does offer a typo- 
graphical approximation to the signs used for numerals and for punctuation 
marks. Where possible, therefore, I have used the plates in P. Graindor’s 
Album d’inscriptions attiques and A. Conze’s Die attischen Grabreliefs and the 
excellent photographic illustrations which accompany nearly all of the 
inscriptions edited in Hesperia. 


@ 
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Fic. 1.—ForMs oF 6, go AND 00. 


(a) ‘Digamma,’ representing 6, occurs frequently in the forms shown in 
fig. 1 (a). It is noteworthy that the early form of the letter F, does not appear 
as a numeral in Attica and very rarely elsewhere, and that the Athenians did 
not use the form C, very common elsewhere, except in JG I? 760, though forms 
5 to 8 in fig. 1 are cursive developments of it. Form g occurs at the foot of a 
Latin milestone-inscription of A.D. 395-408, but is almost certainly a Greek 
numeral, while form 10 is found only in an inscription of uncertain date, 
consisting of the letters A to © inclusive of digamma, on which Kirchner 
comments ‘ C exhibet numerorum 1-9 exercitium ludendi causa insculptum’; the form, 
a reversed ¢, is unparalleled elsewhere, and, though Kirchner gives it without 
question, the first editor, E. Hula, saw only = (07h I, 30). Ina footnote I 
add references to the inscriptions known to me which show the several forms. 

(0) Qoppa, standing for 90, I have found only in 2776.38, 56, 109 (A.D. 
117-38) in a form used throughout the Greek world, F1G. 1 (b). 
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(c) ‘ Sampi;* goo, occurs only in 2776.11, 87, 113, 136, in the form shown 
in iG. 1 (c). 

Distinction of numeral signs—Since with us the numeral signs (with the 
exception of o and 1, which are identical with, or at least closely resemble, the 
letters O and I) are wholly different in form from letters, and numeral groups 
are always separated from the adjacent words by blank spaces, there is no 
danger of confusion between words and numbers. But where, as in Greek 
inscriptions, alphabetic numerals are indistinguishable in form from letters 
used in the formation of words, and texts normally run on continuously, the 
convenience of the reader suggests, or even demands, that some means be 
taken to call his attention to the special character of the Jetter-numerals. In 
the case of the acrophonic symbols this end was attained by leaving a blank 
space before or after or on both sides of the numerals, or by the insertion of a 
mark of punctuation, ‘ or §, before and/or after the symbols, which were thus 
isolated from the rest of the text. With alphabetic numerals the two- or three 
dotted colon was not used, but, while in many cases no attempt is made to 
distinguish between letters and numerals, various devices were very frequently 
employed with this ea in eae 


(a) : $e > Kia x og 


10° oh 


>YNC cMee 25> (b) A IB 
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Fic. 





—Nuwerat Sioxs ry THE InreRion oF A Linz. 





(a) Blank spaces are often left before and after the numerals, though not 
after them if they end, or before them if they begin, a line. 

(6) Various punctuation-marks are placed on one or both sides of the 
numerals (usually with the same exceptions as in the preceding clause) ; 
these are illustrated in rics. 2 (a), 3. 


9 20 at 22 23 bead 
(a) & 2b 1A by 5 1B 
27 26 29 


— 30 
(b) B kr ‘BoukKA vAA PA 
Fro. 3—Nuwerat Stoxs: (a) ar tHe Bromine, (5) at THE Enp or a Ling. 
(wv Represents A BLANK SPACE.) 
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(c) Diacritical signs are often placed above (rarely above and below) some 
or all of the letters composing a numeral complex: see rics. 2 (b), 3, 

(d) Two of these means were sometimes employed simultaneously, as 
shown in Fic. 4 (a). 


St 32 33 34 35 3S 37 


@ *® FTA % - “Bork vdAv 
338 39 


(b) XP XKKE XPe ser 


Fic. 4—Nuwerat Sioxs ax Money Vauues. 


(¢) The symbol of the denarius (or drachma) before a numeral sufficiently 
isolates it from the context and renders unnecessary further diacritical signs,2* 
though occasionally a horizontal stroke is placed above the numeral; see 
FIG. 4 (6). 

4 totnote® I give references to epigraphical examples of the 
various devices shown in rics. 2-4; the dates, added in brackets, are in all 
cases A.D. 

Historical summary—It is commonly, but erroneously, believed that the 
alphabetic numeral system was a creation of the Alexandrine age.?* What- 
ever answers we may give to the questions (which I must not here stop to 
discuss) of the original home of the system, the date of its invention and the 
earliest extant example of its application, we must allow that some Athenians 
at least knew of its existence and understood its use in the fifth century B.c. 
For in JG I’, 760 we have an inscription from the Acropolis, dating, to judge 
by the letter-forms, from the Periclean period, which, whatever may be its 
true explanation, admittedly exemplifies the use of alphabetic numerals. It 
might be thought that the three fifth-century boundary-stones inscribed 
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*épos x (IG 1%, 876) afford fresh examples of the same use, but this I gravely 
doubt.?7 

In 403 3.c. the Athenians passed a decree, on the motion of Archinus, 
adopting the Ionian letters in place of the local Attic alphabet hitherto used, 
with few exceptions, for all public purposes. But they did not at that time 
make any change in their acrophonic numeral system, to which they clung 
with remarkable tenacity long after the Greek world had become familiarized, 
if only through the medium of the Seleucid and Ptolemaic coinages, with the 
greater convenience of the alphabetic system. Whether there was a formal 
act whereby this system was officially recognized and adopted we cannot say ; 
we have no record of any such decree. What the inscriptions prove is the 
continued and constant use of acrophonic numerals down to the opening years 
of the first century 2.c., with one or two sporadic examples later,2* while, as 
we have seen (p. 132), alphabetic numerals occur in a Cretan document of 
111-0 B.c. engraved at Athens (1135.5) and also in subscription-lists of 
to1-0 and 97-6 3.c., appearing, perhaps accidentally, among numerous 
acrophonic signs. Few inscriptions containing numerals can be assigned to 
the first century 8.c., but in the following century they become more frequent, 
and in the reigns of Hadrian, whose interest and munificence brought to 
Athens a new era of prosperity, and his successors down to the middle of the 
third century examples are very numerous. Thereafter, with the renewed 
decline of Athens, epigraphical records become progressively rarer and 
evidence for its numeral notation almost ceases, but there is every reason to 
believe that the system remained unchanged throughout the Byzantine period 
until the adoption of the Arabic numerals. 

Some minor problems.—In conclusion I call attention to a few minor problems 
in the hope that others may be more successful than I in solving them.— 
In 10928 21 I suspect that for Snuapi 1’ we should read Snvepfest, and that the 
horizontal stroke over the final 1 is an error of the engraver or the copyist: 
true, in 1. 17 we have 7 teul[el]e@, but the iota mutum is written in ow]eBpleot 
in d2.—In 2221.22 I do not understand the two symbols following uéxp and 
preceding an ivy-leaf—In 2302.4 I take —A® as indicating 1500, but do not 
understand the reference —In 3740.12 the significance of A escapes me; I 
am uncertain whether to regard it as a numeral or not —In 3769.24. Kirchner 
speaks of L. 24 as ‘ nota numeralis obscura’; there seem to be two numerals with 
dandy acged iGtibarthamdatowagcStades ot UE ie, aot fom tt See 
distinguishing individual members ofa group’ ofS BSA XVIII, 1ab "Of the inex 
Simila objects by the se of letters ofthe Upset, cited 70 11 9g Hit, 2996, and 
Which im guch aca do not represent nusmeily but 101 toy whee its Gated cary 


Astineive labels"; but why thteestones should bear Tosatr {aker gone) [oenece. I 
thesame label, Teannot explain, So we may perhaps Asso) dara, °° 0) Ered 
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horizontal bars above and below them, preceded by > and followed by < and 
an ivy-leaf—In 4521a 3 f. (Add. p. 352) is eeuvordirns Bovis © is unparal- 
Ieled in the absence of av. Is this due to an oversight on the part of the 
ancient engraver or of the modern copyist or editor?—In 7080a &iapripiow 
88 8 Gv | xy (with an ivy-leaf after av) is puzzling. "EvaprUpioey is, I suppose, 
misspelt for tuapripnocv, presumably in the Christian sense of the term 
(though Christian inscriptions are excluded from JG II). At first I thought 
it must mean ‘ was one of the 23 martyrs,’ but this would be expressed by ds 
rather than 4, and I prefer to think that 6 rév has been erroneously written 
or read for frév.—In 12595 &m BS is described by Kirchner as ‘ numeri 
neglegenter incisi dubii.’ ‘The solution, no doubt, is that given by J. H. Oliver, 


who reads tn ty (Hesp XI, 90). 
Marcus N. Too. 


THE DEDICATION OF CALLIMACHUS (JG I? 609) 
(pLates 10-11) 


Two inscriptions 1 commemorating the battle of Marathon and set up soon 
after 4g0 have come down to us. Both are epigrams and both have profited by 
recent discovery and research. The one, JG I? 763, has had its left-hand 
portion added by a fortunate find in the Agora,? giving the beginnings of 
four hexameters: the other, IG I? 609, an inscribed column ® formerly carrying 
astatue, has now, as a result of recent study, been reunited with the dedication 
it once bore, a winged woman, a Nike, it is thought. The group is one of the 
more spectacular fruits of the Jong-sustained and still continuing attempt to 
reunite the scattered pieces of the ‘ Perserschutt’. The reasons for dealing 
again with this latter dedication are new readings offered as a result of an 
examination of the inscription in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens. 

IG 1? 609 is an inscription on a column of Pentelic marble of an estimated 
diameter of 0-32 m., roughly picked all round except for two flutings cut to 
receive two lines of inscription running vertically downwards. The fillet 
between the two flutings, of a width of 0-005 m., shows that the column was 
Tonic (PLATES 10-11). 

The text of the inscription was restored by Hiller in JG I? as follows : 


I. [KoaAtuaxds wu? dvdexev “AgiSvatios reQevaton : éu[yehov d8]overroy, fol 
“O[rvume Byer] Eyoow. 
TI [KadAiuexos rodd]uapyos "A@evaiov tov éeySvari tov Mé[Bov Te Kall "JeAévov 
S[pive ukytorov :] trenoly "ABevaiov Ma[patives av’ hepdv édcos]. 
The column as preserved consists of eight fragments, four of which join into 
two pieces. Altogether, the position of five fragments relative to each other 
can be determined with certainty, because they either join or make up a 


2 Apart from the abbreviations approved for general 
yg in BSA T quate. Gflken, Graces Byrne, 
Hillee von Gaettringem, Historische Grechisce Epgrane, 
and M. N. Tod, Grek ltrcalInsripion, by the 
‘author's name only. References to Diehl are to the 
fpigrams collected under the name of Simonides in 
Volume 1 of Andologia Lyrics, "DAd stands for Ded 
Cations from the Athentan Akropolis, by Ratibitschek and 
Jeffery! "The figures following these tities indicate the 
‘bumber ofthe inscription or epigram. 

"First published by Oliver; Hep {T (2993), 480 8. 
For bibliography see Diehl II pe 114)5y Hsp XIV 
(1949), 161, and SEO X no. 404. 

wenient editions are Hiller 10, Tad 19, Kirch- 
net, Images no. 17 (Photograph), DAA 13, 
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consecutive text; two more pieces come certainly at the end of the inscription, 
although they do not indicate how wide a gap separates them from the rest. 
Finally, there is one floater (fragment f). 

‘These fragments were found in the years between 1840 and 1888, in an 
area east of the Erechtheum and the Parthenon, and were published, for the 
most part, separately and without knowledge of their pertinence to each 
other. All of them, with the exception of fragment c, had found their way 
into the first edition of the Corpus and its supplements,? when in 1891 Lolling 
first assembled the eight pieces,’ and arranged them in their relation 
to each other. His attempts, however, to form a coherent text were only 
moderately successful, although with brilliant intuition he connected the 
dedication with Callimachus, the polemarch of 4g0, the Athenian Commander- 
in-Chief at the battle of Marathon. He took his clue from the fragmentary 
tod ]uapxos and the demotic ’AgiBvaios. 

His text was as follows : 


[Koariuayés u? én]éGerev ’AgiSvato[s] ré8everia 





~ é8]Javérrov fol d[paudv etipbv] Fxoow 
[oteadueves ToAd]wapyos ’ABevalov tov ceySver 
TOV pe= === 

@evovo 





It might seem odd that he, who had seen so much, should have failed to 
connect the éyév mentioned in the inscription with the battle of Marathon. 
There can, however, be little doubt that he was deterred from making this 


« puapcleae a epi sil Gao errea’ a dd ay act do gc 
sup OS IGS We GPG RES. nee RASA mechan 
see ale Goes ee val Bog cee Cael a) Tees ere 
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Fragment 4: 1G I suppl 99 20. 974/185, Eiger 2, P 18,063, 18,086, tree oxtea 
Fragment ¢: Kirdiol!’ Cooling) $0" Bartin 1888, cant 6 tocles of the deme of Phreareh 
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connectiori not only by the difficult use of éyebv (see page 148 below); but also by 
the consideration that it was impossible that the Callimachus who died in the 
battle should have made a dedication in respect of that battle. He therefore 
formed the theory that the polemarch had made this dedication after and in 
celebration of his conduct of the Panathenaic games (’A@nvalay tév &yéiva) in 
490. From this inscription and from other considerations Lolling concluded 
that previous to perhaps 487 8.c. one of the polemarch’s functions had been 
the conduct of the Panathenaic Games, a duty we know to have been dis- 
charged later by the ten atllothetai (Aristotle ’Aér 60). 

After Lolling, however, editors without exception connected the inscription 
with the battle of Marathon. The difficulties which must have ‘worried 
Lolling were either ignored or met in various ways. 

U. Kohler ® was, apart from a suggestion by Kirchhoff in the apparatus to 
the supplement to JG I 153, no. 350, the first to advocate the restoration of 
MéSov in the second line of the inscription, and thereby to refer the &yav to the 
battle of Marathon. He proposed to reconcile the text u’ dvéSeev with what 
we know about the death of Callimachus from Herodotus ® by suggesting that 
the polemarch’s son had set up a statue of his father after the battle, thus 
making the son the subject of évééexv. Although he had thus faced one 
difficulty, he did not attempt to show how the inscription could be restored, 
and therefore his view has had little influence, though it is found adopted in 
print as late as Berve’s Miltiades.1° 

Hiller’s version, published in 1919 in a preparatory study for the Editio 
Minor of the Corpus, is the foundation of all subsequent treatment of the inscrip- 
tion. He hazarded a guess as to the nature of the dedication (&yyetos 
e€cvécrov), and, by giving for the first time a restoration of the first line, he 
fixed its length, and made the restoration of the second line a thing worth 
attempting. 

I repeat Hiller’s text, this time arranged in verses: 

[Karntuoyds 1 év]édexev "ApiBvatios TéGevatin : 
Sy[yerov d0]averrov, tol O[AUuma Sport”) Exoow. 
[KoaAtuaxos troAé]uapxos "ABevatiov tv dySva ! 


tov Mé[Bov Te Kat 'Jerévov S[pive peyiotov i] 
mrooiv "Abevatiov Ma[patéves dv’ hepdv &Acos]. 


Hiller thus separated the two inscribed lines. The dedication, in his view, 
had been made in Callimachus’ life-time on an unknown occasion. The 
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second line was added by the Demos after his death in honour of his heroism 
and achievement.? 

Hiller’s solution of the problem was more acceptable than Kéhler’s. He 
also provided a plausible text for the epigrams, Nevertheless an examination 
of the column makes it impossible to believe that Hiller is right. The two 
fiutings are worked in precisely the same fashion, making it virtually certain 
that they were cut on one and the same occasion. Again, as the flutings were 
surely prepared to receive two lines of inscription, there can be no doubt that 
the two lines were inscribed together, and this is confirmed by the fact that they 
are both engraved by the same distinctive hand. . 

The puzzle which both Kéhler and Hiller had sought to solve is genuine 
enough, for, as far as our evidence goes, évéonkv always means the formal act 
of dedication, and not of vowing alone. There are many inscriptions, Attic 
and non-Attic, where a distinction is made between these two acts. ‘A 
dedicated (évéinxev) me, B made the vow (ntfato)’ is the formula found in 
such cases. Examples are IG I? 503; 684; 709 (better DAA 221), and the 
same formula is found in a modified form on Hieron’s monument at Olympia, 
set up by Deinomenes (Pausanias VIII, 42, 9): 


Béipar‘Iépcov 786 G01 Exapioaerro* crals 8 évéonKe 
Aciwouévns trertpds pvijuc Zupaxociov. 


We cannot, I think, restore this formula in our inscription, saying that 
Callimachus made the vow and that someone else dedicated the statue: but 
unless we can do so, no purpose is served by restoring, as some have done,"* 
[etxoeuevos rroné]uapxos at the beginning of the second line. 

If we take avéénxev literally, and we have no right to do otherwise in face 
of the evidence adduced, it follows that the dedication, and not only the vow, 
must have been made by Callimachus before his death. In other words, the 
dedication had no connection with the battle of Marathon, Yet what 
survives is enough to show that the whole epigram was inscribed after the 
battle and Callimachus’ death. There can thus be only one conclusion, namely, 
that the epigram on the column was inscribed after the statue had already 
been dedicated, not only the second line, as Hiller thought, but the whole of the 


1 In the second verse Hiller preferred ho ‘O[Miuma to me that the metrical difficulties might be due ro the 
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epigram. This assumption may also help to explain the unusual feature of 
the column, two flutings carved into an otherwise plain column. 

‘The original dedicatory inscription must have stood on the base which 
supported the column. This is now lost, or at any rate has not yet been 
identified.’ The surviving epigram, added, as we now suggest, after Calli- 
machus’ death, must be regarded as a special tribute to his heroism, and likely 
enough was displayed in this prominent form in reaction to Miltiades’ claim. 
Further comment on this point will have to be reserved until the text of the 
epigram is established. 

‘After Hiller’s restoration of the epigram for JG I?, there is only one more 
that we need mention, that by Wilhelm, published in 1934 in an article? 
dealing with the then newly discovered Agora fragment of /G I? 763. Wilhelm 
adopted Hiller’s restoration of the first line, but proposed a new text for the 
second. He pointed out that in fragment f there was, after devovo, a trace of 
another letter in the break of the stone. The slanting stroke, barely visible on 
the photograph (PLATE 11(a)), he took to be part of an alpha. He also urged 
that reference to Callimachus’ death was required in the second line. The 
restoration 8éve took account of both his observations, and he adopted it into 
his text. Admittedly the stone gives an omikron and not a theta, but Wilhelm 
assumed that the engraver had omitted to cut the cross, which may have been 
‘added in paint. Many instances of similar omissions were collected by the 
master, who had for long been interested in the vagaries of the circular letters, 
particularly the theia and the phi.!7 

Wilhelm’s text was as follows: 


[KadAtuayds .. 2. KTA. 
Sv[yehov . 6. TAL 

[fos otéoas Toné]uopyos “ABevaiov tov cryov 
tov Mé[Bov Te kal "Jedévov 64[ve BoUAtov Euap ?] 

mroicly ’Adevaiov Me[paBévos bv dAcet utvor]. $ 





Wilhelm’s view was that the polemarch had made the vow shortly before 
falling in the engagement, and that the dedication was posthumously 
carried out by his relations, friends, or even the Demos. Wilhelm was 
right in taking, against Hiller, the two lines together, but he ignored the 
difficulty caused by évé6neev. 





2 See pp. 140 and 160. iid, 1455 add to his examples 1G 1, 982, a precise 
2s Sepp ban vo, cheesey teeny Fistetihce te cota loti ao 
Painter (easy, i ‘se Points, 719300.8) Base (Kischhof's sara Ueto in 16 1, ei 
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The identity of the statue had so far been unknown. Kahler’s guess no 
longer requires discussion. The &y&es é6eércov was considered by Hiller, 
the author of this brilliant conjecture, to be a Hermes rather than an Iris or 
a Nike, and this was accepted by Wilhelm. In 1940, however, Raubitschek 
published his discovery,!® made in the course of his study of the Acropolis 
dedications, that one of the marbles on the Acropolis, a winged woman held 
to be a Nike! (Acrop. 6g0), fitted into an Ionic capital which he himself had 
reconstructed from fragments.° This capital in turn had the same diameter, 
where it would have joined the shaft, as the Ionic column bearing the epigram 


of Callimachus. 


Moreover, it was the only capital on the Acropolis which 


fitted this shaft. The column, in turn, was the only Ionic shaft to fit the 
capital.2_ It was claimed then by Raubitschek that the &yyeos davérav had 


been found. 


It was, after all, not a Hermes, but a Nike, to all appearances a 


private victory dedication to Athena vowed by the polemarch before or during 
the battle, and set up after the victory by his heirs. 
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The marble ‘ Nike’ (or Iris, for from what survives it is impossible to tell 
which it was) had previously been dated on stylistic grounds to about 490 8.c. 
Now confirmation of the date seemed to have been afforded, and an important 
late archaic dedicatory group could be restored to something like the form it 
had when it was set up on the Acropolis shortly after 490, only to be destroyed 
by the Persian invader less than ten years later. 

Raubitschek’s conclusion as to the date and circumstances of the dedication 
was based on Wilhelm’s restoration and interpretation of the text, which, as we 
have seen, does not deal fully with all the problems presented by the surviving 
text of the inscription. In fact, as it is now realized that the statue had been 
dedicated before Marathon, the sculpture still remains undated, except on 
grounds of style. All we can say is that it will have been carved before 490. 

There remains the difficulty, ifso we call it, of explaining how Callimachus 
came to dedicate so exceptional a statue on the Acropolis. We can give no 
answer to this question. The epigram gives no reason for the dedication; the 
emphasis there is on the second line extolling the dedicant. A reason for the 
dedication will have been given on the base with the original dedicatory 
inscription. In the absence of that inscription it is useless to guess what the 
occasion of such an offering may have been.2# 


Il 


Ever since Kohler editors have been at one in reading tv éyéva tv MéSov. 
Hiller completed the restoration with his MéSov te xai 'éhévov. Yet for an 
Athenian to call the battle of Marathon simply ‘ the contest between Medes 
and Greeks” is strange. In fact, we have evidence that the Athenians were 
acutely aware that, though the enemy was threatening not only themselves but 
the whole of Greece, they (and the Plataeans) alone had stood in her defence. 

Whereas the restoration and interpretation of "Atvov seems fairly secure, 
that of MéSov is not. An examination of the stone reveals that the fragmentary 
letter in the break after the mu was an alpha and not an epsilon. ‘This seems to 
me quite certain. Measurement of the letters in the inscription shows that the 
angle formed by the upright hasta and the top horizontal bar of the epsilon 
ranges from 65° to 75°. The angle formed by the hasta and the sloping bar 
of the alpha, on the other hand, varies from 40° to 52°. The relevant angle of 
the doubtful letter is 48°. An alpha may therefore be read with assurance, 
especially as enough of the downward-sloping bar survives to show the angle 
clearly (see PLaTe 11(5)). 

If there is no epsilon on the stone, tev MéSoy te xai 'eMvov cannot have 


24 See n. a5, See p. 149. 
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stood on it, and we must begin again the task of restoring the epigram. Before 
that, however, a few words on how the epsilon crept into the accepted text. 

Lolling, in ADelt 1891, pl. A, published a line drawing of the whole inscrip- 
tion, giving the critical letters as MF. It was the first time that the last letter 
of the fragment had been read and Lolling obviously thought that it was an 
epsilon, as he shows in his transcript, op. cit. 81. He was, however, conscienti- 
ous enough to indicate that the stone gave only the hasta and two bars, the 
upper and the middle. In fact, the break runs just where the middle bar 
would be, making identification difficult. With the traces as given in Lolling’s 
line drawing it would be hard to decide whether the letter had been an epsilon 
or an alpha. We need not imagine that Lolling saw more of the edge of frag- 
ment ¢ than is now preserved, because, though his drawing is good, it is not 
free from inaccuracies. To mention only one, the one most relevant perhaps, 
on the same edge of fragment ¢, in the first fluting, he shows only y, whereas 
the stone quite clearly preserves 8, i.e. a nu or a mu or a gamma. In his text, 
indeed, Lolling says that the letter in question is probably a nu, but it is his 
drawing that is now on trial. There are also a number of other inaccuracies 
which a comparison of the line drawing with our photographs will reveal. Too 
much importance, therefore, need not be attached to the witness of Lolling on 
this point.2° 

Of later editors none but Hiller and Wilhelm had any first-hand acquain- 
tance with the stone, or even with a squeeze. Kirchhoff copies Lolling, and 
Kohler in his turn thought that he reproduced Lolling and Kirchhoff. In fact, 
he reproduced neither the one nor the other, and by printing the relevant letter 
as & he threw away caution and accuracy. The epsilon, and with it the 
restoration MéSov, had now established itself, and seemed confirmed when 
Hiller later found that the mysterious Asvove (fragment ') resolved itself into 
Faa)evor. 


Ill 


Our own restoration will be governed by the observation that the spacing 
of letters in the second fluting is slightly closer than in the first. This is 
particularly noticeable in fragment f. The writing is too irregular and the 
continuously intact surface too small to make precise measurement practicable. 
It may be observed, however, that if we count the number of letters between 
two points, where letters in the two lines happen to coincide in position, one 
alongside the other, we find that line 2 gains one letter approximately every 

There appear to have been subsequent damageto and photograph ofthe Belin Academy alo had the 


the edge of Hagment cLoling sil gives the foal letter But Rirchner’s photograph ia “his nagins 
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eighteen places of the first line. Thus, in the first line, between the phi of 
"AguBvatos and the alpha of évystov there are eighteen letters inclusive, whereas 
there are nineteen inclusive between the epsilon of ’A¢evaiov and the mu of ual. 
in line 2. We must note, however, that the punctuation mark in the first 
line must not be counted as one letter, as it does not take up a letter-space. 
For all we know, it may have been put in after the line had been engraved. 
The distance between the iota and the alpha, between which the punctuation 
is placed, is one centimetre, the distance between iota and alpha elsewhere in 
the same line. In the second line, however, a definite space is allotted to the 
punctuation, which should therefore be counted as one letter-space. The 
reason for this discrepancy is that in the second line the engraver could not 
follow the practice of squeezing the punctuation marks between letters without 
displacing them. Alpha and tau do not lend themselves to this practice, but 
no such difficulty existed between iota and alpha in line x. 

For the first line I accept Hiller’s restoration. This fixes the number of 
letters to be supplied in the gaps of line 2, which, following Wilhelm, I begin 
as follows: 

'es(a) thous woAé]uapxo[s] "Adeverlov tov crySver 


I have no doubt that the line began with a relative pronoun. The 
alternative, a participle depending upon évéénev, is unacceptable not only 
because of its position, so far removed from the main verb, with a relative 
clause in between, but also because it would imply that the dedication was 
made in circumstances to be described in this line. It has, however, been 
shown that that is not so, at any rate if the commonly accepted connection of 
this line with the battle of Marathon is to be upheld. 

If "és is accepted, then ovtoas naturally suggests itself to complete the 
phrase ovfio« tév &yévey, to ‘set up the agon’.* The use of the word éyav here 
seems extraordinary. It rightly troubled Lolling, though none of his successors 
In Homer the word means assembly or place of assembly. In the meaning of 
“games ’ or ‘ contest ’ it does not seem to occur before hymn. I, 150 and hymn. 
VI, 19. From then on it kept this as its main meaning, ¢.g. Simon. 21 (10), 
Diehl. See also 67k XXXI (1939), Beiblatt go, IX = DAA 327 and DAA 
326 for this use in second quarter of the sixth century. The tragedians 
extended its sense to include ‘struggle’, e.g. Aesch. Choeph. 584, 729, and 
prose writers then took it over for war and battle. 

There can be little doubt, then, that éyév in our epigram would, at first, 
reading, have been taken to mean ‘games’; only as an unusual metaphor 


4 ite his (e)doog since the form Haaser in occur this inscription; ence alto Kod) 
were howe TAS peatation of consondats aa net ms uaa 
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could it have signified ‘ battle’.25 I can think of no reason why the poet should 
have used this word, except, perhaps, in reference to the lost original dedica- 
tory inscription. In that case the point escapes us now. 

‘The unusual significance of &yébv obliges us, I think, to fill the ten (not nine !) 
spaces in the lacuna that follows with: 


ov Me[pa8iui pd *eAévov 


ov dyéve tov Mapadén unqualified could hardly have referred to the battle 
of Marathon (even granted that Callimachus’ achievement was common 
knowledge), seeing that there were games celebrated there in honour of 
Herakles (Schol. ad Pind., Olymp. 1X, 134, ed. Drachmann I, 298; ¢f. also the 
inscription published by Vanderpool, Hesp XI (1942), 344 ff. = SEG X, no. 2). 

We must have then ‘who set up the agon, the one that took place at 
Marathon to protect the Greeks ’, to give a tolerably satisfactory sense to the 
passage. The use of 16 for ‘ on behalf of? is as old as Homer, derived, as it is, 
from ‘in front of’. The hiatus is legitimate, though not easy (¢f. Maas, 
Griechische Metrik, paragraphs 121, 141). pd "Axendv occurs twice in Homer 
(IL. TV, 156, and X, 286; of. also IV, 382 pd 6800 for the hiatus) in the same 
meaning, though the hiatus there is in a different metrical position. 

The sentiment expressed in this part of our epigram reminds us of: ** 


“Piiven mpouayotvres "Anvalot Mapabéiut 
ypucopépav MiiScov totépecav Sivautv. 


The date of this is not certain,2” but we know that the same view of Athens? 
role was expressed in the first of the Marathon epigrams (/G I? 763), which 
certainly were composed and inscribed before 480.2 

The restoration of the remainder of the epigram presents grave difficulties. 
‘After &evov we have on the stone 0/ which Wilhelm wanted to make into ®éve. 
This is not impossible, but is a counsel of despair. His insistence that the 
epigram must have contained a reference to Callimachus’ death does not 
strike me as cogent," if he meant fotidem verbis, and I prefer to complete the 
word to read éy[oue in the sense of reputation and glory. 


+ ‘Thisis, think, confirmed by the valuable evidence which requires discussion here, Some event connected 
Seer a eet Til eicualon ofehatuetitwat 2 Ske 
Gf also Pau. IT, 11,8): See n. 66. 
“Teco y8p uarreonivg tv Adgota......-udde hy SEB. 
Tel grres rots wyieress dvaptcetes ive 8 olvth 9 Nornced we beconcemed about the absence ofany 
Serer 00 xoneraeiow mpoorixe Yuen Of Srapae’ mention ofthe" Medes , now that they have disappear- 
wa yours Sys Ammboudnos 8 wotéress ed from the text. Here we cannot do better than 
cb is yuurwcis SN ts éenlovs Gydvas glper x? Teosared Gore Wilamowitz’ comment (Nechrichlen von der 
ere eases a chal de Wise su Gita, 8. 08 
3% What games, if any, the polemarch conducted in reprinted in Sappho und Simonidesr92 fl), made when the 
the first decade of the hth century is not a question newly discovered inscription showed that the original 
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The last preserved letters of the inscription are m/. Here, too, we can 
now be certain what the fragmentary letter was. The possibility of either 
alpha or nu has been generally admitted. An alpha has, however, been restored 
by all recent editors, as the restoration Ma[padéves invited itself there, since 
the place where we have restored Mapaééun was taken by Mé[Sov. As a matter 
of fact, it is highly unlikely that the letter was an alpha. The height of the 
uprights of the alphas in the inscription ranges from 2:5 to 2"7 cms. with one 
upright of 2-4 cms., those of the nus from 20 to 2:2 ems. with one upright of 
2-4.cms. The height of the stroke of the letter under consideration is 2-2 cms. 
Itis therefore almost certainly a nu. A reference to Marathon is therefore not 
indicated here, which, incidentally, makes the restoration of Ma[padsu. where 
we have given it more probable. 

The ny is easily completed into puun or uvfjuer and the subjects of the end of 
the epigram are then dvoua and ywiun—and suitable ones they are. These 
two themes were often treated in combination in sixth- and fifth-century 
epigrams, usually in the formula ‘ A gave glory to his city on the one hand, 
and took renown or arete for himself on the other’. Compare the following 
examples of the use of this formula. 

(i) From the dedication of Mandrokles in the Heraion at Samos (Herod. 
IV, 88): 





extra udv otégavov mrepiGels, Zcquloror Be KUB0s,. . . 
(ii) From the epigram engraved under the casualty-list of 440-439 (JG I= 
043 = Geffcken 86 = Hiller 52 = Tod 48): 


ogettpay 8 ebxdéioou watplBa, 


odrtols 8° dédvaro pvéy’ dperés Eecav.5t 





A different, though in some ways parallel, treatment is found in the 


Ic was assumed, no doubt rightly, that the fate of the 
Athenian Commanderie-Chle Would be know. t0 
‘everyone likely to read the inscription. 

3 Towe this observation to advice kindly given 
ime by Professor HT. Wade-Gery. 

4 Gurols here stands for awl For use ofthe per- 
onal pronoun as reflexive in archaic literature, see 
Wackernagel, Vorlenngen ther Stax TT, 893 ef. Buck, 


‘epigram over the Corinthian grave on Salamis said 


om 
” Be 60 roe Ivatoues Bony Kopi 
{hor 8 ant Alors [por Be Shen] 


(UG I* 927 = Geficken 96 = Hiller 20 = Tod 16 = 
Dienl go (46), and nothing about the couplet 











(Be Ooniaons vfs eal Tipous Der, 
vail Movs lpi “ENS udu 


ofthe later tegition Das Gedictalsls it fri 
(der Esbarang © Wis snd Kevnther ud egnouf Salons 
‘Diss kein Wort des Sestramesdabet set, Kein dase die 
Gag nthe ‘icity ie ‘Kerth 
‘ales ore, tt de ecie Berceidnelt der grosien Zeit 
Sd sent sagen, ir Ste tar ehh Si 
cher uch diese Nacht he vr diesen Gabe wiht 
ifn, selcher Kaif hse Maer ding hat" 








Dialects gt/a} also GV, 1, 213 passin foc examples in 
Etieentury’ Laconia (ane the erences 40K. 
Dover). 

‘Note also that there is assimilation in Kines 2 and 3, 
but none inline 4 (@Séveroy wrbve). This shows hove 
dangerous itis to argue from one part ofan inscription 
toanother; ofc. 16 Togs, 5 (Potidaea epigram) and 
thecommentsin JHSLII (193g) 78 n.24 and Hesp SAL 
(194g) 22 n. 44." Itisnot essential toread Don there. 
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Simonidean epigram for the men of Tegea (4.P. VII, 521 =Dichl 122 
(102) = Hiller 39) : 





of Botnovre wéhv pk Aevdepig: TeBodiviay 
‘renol Airtel, edrrol 8° &v mpoyéoiot Govelv. 


Finally, we find the same formula used to express a somewhat different 
contrast in Thucydides IT, 43, 2: xowg yép tk odyarra BiSévTes IBig Tv dyfipov 
Enawvov AdyBavov. . .. There was tradition behind those words of Pericles. 

I doubt whether in our epigram we can restore the contrast between what 
Callimachus did for his city, and what fate he met himself, in quite the same 
juxtaposition as we have found it in the examples just quoted. There are, 
however, also examples in the fifth century where this contrast is softened, as, 
for instance, in the last of the Potidaea epigrams (JG I? 945 = Geffcken 
87 = Hiller 53 = Tod 59; cf. Hesp XII (1943), 19): 


pouxas 8 dvrippo[ ra Oévtes 
E[pA]éxoout’ épettv xal wer[pi6"] edxA[é]ioaw 


(of. also IG I? 1085, 4 = Hiller 50 = Tod 41). 

Taking our own epigram again, it seems to me that in the lacuna at the end 
of the penultimate verse a verb is undoubtedly required. If we fill it merely 
with an epithet to évoua we shall have to leave the verb right to the end of the 
last line, an arrangement which will make the epigram hard to grasp. This 
consideration makes impossible a restoration on the lines of the Simonidean 
encomium on the dead of Thermopylae, such as: 


Sy[ou" Eperrov al '] 
mratclv “Adevaiov, uv[euev 7” dipetés KortéAerrev]. 





This version also has the disadvantage of taking the dative raolv ’Aéevadov 
with xavemev of the last verse. In fact, we do not find that the people to 
whom the fallen citizen leaves the memory of his arete are defined; certainly 
no dedication would limit the extent of a man’s future renown. There is, 
therefore, a presumption that waisly depends upon a verb in the previous 
verse, and if that is so we shall do well to use the caesura in the last verse to 
start a new sentence, set off against the rest of the epigram by 8. This would 


% Diehl (4). _Dr-R, Peiffer and Mis V.Newnham one had better leave the text as itis with the remark 
kindly inform me that Wamowite’ rearrangement in that for metrical reasons the text of lines 4/5~8/9 is 
the last two lines cannot stand (Sappho und Sinonides 40, doubtful" (Pieffer). I therefore quote the text as 
2.3). " Onehas to make too many changes in order to given by the codd. (lines 7 to 9): 
restore pure dactylo-epitrtes, riz. del eo” line 4/53 
‘write Sut for Sova line 5; insert val, line 7; transpose apron Bt Acai, 
Jomething in lines 8/9. But none ofthese changes can 8 Bras Poovey, pends yan Mem, 
be justifed by any other reason (grammar, syle), 80 iouow alist eles 
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relieve the strain on the memory and give more articulation to the whole. I 
suggest, therefore, the following restoration as a basis for discussion: 
by[ou’ torepévootv '] 
rrenatv ’ABevaiow pv[Euev 8° &perés xerrerev]. 

« (who, setting up, as polemarch of the Athenians, the fight that took place 
at Marathon on behalf of the Greeks,) brought renown upon the children of 
the Athenians, and left behind the memory of his arete’. 

Ihave restored thirteen letters in the penultimate verse in accordance with 
the principle outlined above. In order to obtain this number of letters I am 
obliged to assume that ’Oriuma Sdyere foow is spelt out in the first line 
without elision.% This assumption appears to be supported by the fact that 
there is a ledge preserved to the left of fee on fragment g, 1-8 cms. long and 
0-7 cm. high, with no letter parts showing. It is difficult to account for this 
on any assumption other than that there was an alpha to the left of foow, the 
return-stroke of which ended just above the level still preserved. The thirteen 
letters do not include the verse separation marks, which I believe to have taken 
up no letter space, as their position between nu and pi is analogous to the 
position of these marks in line 1 rather than in line 2.54 


IV 
['8s(o)ttoas roAd]ucspxo[s] "Atevado tov éyéveci 
‘Toy Ma[padiui mpd "]ertvov, Sy[ou" torepévocey |] 
mraioiv "Aéevatlow uv[euev 8° Sperés xorédernev]. 


1. totepdvoow. The word often occurs in epigrams, and is particularly 
apposite here after ovtous wv éyéve. As often as not it is used in metaphor, 





KodAoto1s 8 fpyois Kalp]ika yévos torepévencey 
(Hiller 56 = Tod 93), 


Beyelor[s] + 
[rw *Apdxo x]onni6" toteptvecc[ey “leo]v 
(Hiller 59). 
Compare also Pindar, Ol. 1, 100, Simonides 94 (98), Diehl. 

In our restoration, however, the word is used in its epic sense, where it is 
evidently the equivalent of meprritnut. This occurs in extant literature only 

™ SeeMeisterhans-Schwyzer Granmattdatt. Insc, rn? wot vote tel mptyst Syobée, 1G Tt 
esha tetoneaeenantat Pet tte ts ee ws 


‘and fot expressed in the same epigram. I (Geffeken 12) 
quote one example and give reference to others. \ * Cf. p, 
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in the passive and in certain tenses. But the passive surely presupposes an 
active, of which the chance of survival has preserved no instance. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate the epic use of the word, in which the subject of the 
passive verb is not the thing or persons surrounded, but that which surrounds: 


Il. XV, 153: éugl 86 uv Oude vépos Lorepérvesto, 
Ml. XI, 36: vi 8 tnt wey Topye Brooupéimis tovepéveato. 
Od. X, 195: vijoov, Thy trépi mévtos émelprtos forepéverton. 
Hesiod, Scut. 204: ep! 8 6hBos érrelprtos totepévesto. 
Ifwe turned the phrase restored in our epigram into the passive, we should 
have a construction identical with the foregoing examples: 


otis reépt Svoyex torepévearo, 


2. maiciv “Agevaiov. The phrase is common in epigrams and elsewhere in the 
late sixth and early fifth century (later examples seem to copy earlier usage, as 
IG ¥® 945, the Potidaea epigrams). Gf. Herod. V, 77 = IG I 394 = Tod 12 
and 43; Plut. Themistocles 8, 5 = Hiller 14; Plat. Moralia 350 b = Pindar, fr. 
73 (Schroeder); A.P. VII, 257 = Diehl 119 (ror). Similar is the MA8av 
rrouotv of the Eion epigrams (see n. 46). 

3. uvéuev dperés. vue occurs very much more frequently than wvijyn in 
epigrams and other commemorative inscriptions, and the verb used in connec- 
tion with it is tiéqut or one of its compounds.9® Only rarely is another verb 
found, and then there is usually occasion for comment. 

The almost exclusive use of ti@nut is explained by the fact that pviuc in 
epigrams of the archaic period as well as of the fifth century means the concrete 
‘reminder ’, the monument, whatever its shape might be, which carries the 
inscription, whether it be the casualty-list over the grave with its epitaph, or a 
discus, or an altar, a herm, or the statue and its base.°* 

‘There is one epigram which at first sight might seem to be an exception to 
this rule. It is preserved in the Anthology, and is now almost universally 
accepted as having once stood on the Eurymedon casualty-list (4.P. VII, 
258 = Diehl 115 (105) = Hiller 42): 

oiSe map’ EvpunéSovré trot’ éyhadv GAesov ABnv 
papvapevor MiiSav rofopépev trpoudxois 

alyunted, Tegol te Kol doxurrépeov el undue 
xéAMoTov 8° dperiis uviju’ Arrrov gBiyevor. 

2 Reretnsiyene ee ceampis hoa! the aie feng apn Hea LSS Gag Sr aed 
‘cussed; for the discus see 1G I? 1019 (Pfuhl, Malerei u. AM LXII (1937) 1), does not have  uviiya’ 168" 
‘pete Ores II, fg 485, probably funerary; ‘hry. For ures sa dedicated statue sec 1G IF 

oral Dill an@ ebsites Cv rye ae" Cato gon Be a 


‘fear ot Putcatus the Voingers for berm see Pato, {ogi S90 
Hiperts aah ds (Geficen's = Hier 6). The'ens 2°? '9 
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uve could plausibly be translated here as ‘ memory ’, particularly since it 


is used with Aehmev instead of tiéévar, 


But there can be no doubt that 


‘memorial ’ or ‘ monument’ is the correct translation, and that the memorial 
meant is the casualty-list itself. This interpretation gives point to p8iuevor, 
a word that would otherwise be superfluous after the first line. What the 
poet wanted us to know is that through their death in battle these citizens had 
left behind, in the casualty-list over the public grave, a memorial more 
honourable and glorious (xéAAiotov) than any vofiuc of their arete that they 
could possibly have dedicated or obtained in any other way. The sentiment 
behind this will be discussed later. At this stage, though, it will be well to 
recall that a strong case has recently been made that the Eurymedon dead 
were, with one exception, the first war casualties to be publicly butied in 
the Kerameikos cemetery.27 Also, the practice of erecting a casualty-list 
over the common grave had not been universal. This was, therefore, a 
fitting occasion for the poet to state briefly but pointedly the peculiar 
honour which their sacrifice had won for those buried here. 

We find, then, that pwijuac in archaic and fifth-century epigrams invariably 
refers to the concrete monument.*® We can be almost equally definite about 





lacoby, 11S LXIV (tog, epecilly 48 and 52. 
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The whole cart i thee grave, because thei meme 
criat" sot only the eassatytist with is epitaph at 
Hoe fn the’Reramcion But even aos “ther 
{here is no inscribed monament, the snviitten memory 
Imprinted in the mind ofeach individual ives (to form 
the ‘ reminder’). (The last ro Epyov in the Passage 
‘Beans monument’; f Raubiicheh, REA XLT (939) 
217 ff. on the meaning of toya in the preamble of Hero- 
dots.) "In the Potidsen epigram isthe ven Sha, 
in the Funeral Speech he Syocres brn 78 Years 
‘which forms the pos ofthe fallen, {a both cases the 
let meaning of wf bas been widened in an unusual 
pplication ofthe word, and, in che cate ofthe Potidaea 
Cpls o's whol mae ce p57) 

“fete ie no evidence, however for stich an extension 
in the use of the word before the late thirties of the 
century, and, in fact, the two examples just mentioned 
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Hered. 4a (G73 by Hiller 6 = Diehl 107 (340)) om 
the sitar of Zour Eleutheros at tae ite 0 nd 
Simonides 197. Gf-, however, Jacoby, Hesp XIV (1945) 
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the meaning of wun, which in archaic and fifth-century epigrams always 
means ‘ memory’, and never ‘monument’. This, no doubt, explains the 
rarity of the word in epigrams, where we so often find puijue. 

‘There may be one exception to this statement, which Nachmanson * found 
when looking for cases where wvsun was equivalent to wviyer. All his examples 
are late, except for an epigram from Tanagra, on a poros block, in epichoric 
script,—an interesting witness to archaic and knightly virtues—published by 
Dittenberger as 1G VII, 3501, from Lolling’s copy: 


[Moreais] &{vb]o[l ginor] NN///NPh éLre]ée[ke] Cavs [vr 
M[ovnidéor] yoeview hronvay te cogs. 





For the letters in capitals Dittenberger read otéAJav, but admitted in his 
apparatus that yJy[4uJav would correspond better with Lolling’s copy ‘sed id 
sic usurpari posse pra wv&ye vel pvapetov non puto’. Nachmanson did not 
share Dittenberger’s doubts, and adopted uvéyev as the true reading. The 
stone requires re-examination, and pending that we must suspend judgment. 

After these findings ® we are bound to restore uviuev in our epigram, a 
word which is recommended by the ease with which it fits into the metre. 
Mviuc, on the other hand, would, to my mind, be quite unsuitable here. -If 
our view is correct, that the dedication was unconnected with Marathon and 
Callimachus’ victory, then there can be no question of the statue being a 
uvijua dperiis of the polemarch. But even ifit had been vowed by Callimachus 
during or immediately before the battle, and set up after his death, uvéy’ 
éperés could not have stood, for we may be certain that Callimachus, whilst 
alive, did not vow or dedicate a pvijuc dperiis for himself, in the way in which, 
for instance, Pausanias set up one for himself on the Bosporus at a time when 
his hybris was already apparent. 

Mvijuorre éperiis set up by individuals to celebrate their own arele are rare 
and essentially foreign to the ethics of the Greek brought up in a city state. 
His arete is not an inherited quality, as was that of an earlier aristocratic age, 
but had to be won by toil and effort, and even then it was for the fellow- 
citizens to say that it had been won. The examples of a wvijua éperfis set up 
by the honorands themselves are clearly the exceptions, and are symptomatic 
‘of a conscious repudiation of the good-citizenship ideal. They display Aybris 





forthe Simonidean encomiur on thefallen at Thermo- deals with theliterary evidence. Gf. also AJP XLVIIT 
pylae (Diehl 5 (4), 6): (1927), 18-19. Hesychiusidenifies urfu with wniéev- 
2 tomes okdran wEafiay _sovandis therefore thinking of later usage. Onestrange 
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th Gena ha inking ean ton 

‘Brame IX (1909), 42. 
4 For later (ourthecentury and beyond) conflation 
‘of the two words, see Nachinanson p. aly who also 








11a, 4 seetion without the Kyrnos seal: 
ina 8° fous" aya va xp Ufone 


Here wwe would seem to be the equivalent of uvfun 
Gf, however, Hudson-William’s commentary od lc. 
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and also, perhaps, a reversion to the aristocratic self-judging attitude, which 
could be tolerated in militarized Sparta even less than in Athens. 
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pup? dperas dvéOnke TlooeiBéeu Evert 
Tlauoavias, Spxcv ‘EAA&B0s eipuxdpou, 

Tlévtou én” Etgelvou, AoxGoandvies yévos, ulds 
KneouBpdtou, épyerlas ‘HpoxMos -yevedis. 


This dedication was set up near the Bosporus, and is preserved for us by 
Athenaeus.#" ‘The boastful genealogy is of no less significance than the offen- 
sive &pyev “EAAG60s. Whatever Pausanias and his poet meant by areée in this 
epigram, it will not have excluded the aristocratic notion. The dedication at 
Delphi, which was promptly erased by the Spartan authorities, was a personal 
uvijue éperfis (even though the word arete does not occur in the poem by 
Simonides). The dedication was intolerable for that reason as much as for 
any other. 

Much the same may be said about another monument. It is a base at 
Olympia, in date not far distant from the other instances just quoted (Inschriften 
20n Olympia 266 = Hicks-Hill 15 = Geffcken 73) : 


Tipoftrétes évéBexe Eupoxdatos 165" &yohwer 
ai Koapwatios: mpdater (8)8 Mavtivéoa 
Kplvios "vids Evenev &y *ApxeBfen troAuuédof] 
Fonds tov, Katt for pvdiver 765’ tor” dperéis. 


We know nothing about Praxiteles except what we learn from the inscrip- 
tion. Uprooted from his home, presumably in the service of the Syracusan 
tyrant, he now feels the need to assert his ancient nobility. His arele has 
clearly not been won by anything, it is the noble’s birthright, and can there- 
fore legitimately appear on his, own dedication. 

Quite different from this is the arete of which we hear in fifth-century 
Attic public epitaphs. We have already indicated earlier where the difference 
lies. Mvfuerra éperiis such as are found in fifth-century Athens might perhaps 

«ie 1 ga te veron PA Vi, 197 inthe 


fist person isa grotesque travesty, and is not saved by 
iedbicer, : f 


Aken Uy 406) and in Jacge's interpretation of 
‘Strat dp. g Dic Ge elie aspen ss7 Hs 
sla Pncdlides Aye Litt Cogs) 70 

“The Simonides poem cannot, ht, forma the bass 





‘Gf. Jacoby, Hesp XIV (1948), 202, n. 360. 
4s Was he & victor at ‘the games? ‘There is no 
‘evidence either way, as we do not know what stood on. 
the top of the base. But even if he was, the epigram 
‘would still be extraordinary. 
Ne Trmportant discussions on rele and the change in 
fs conic are toi found in Vilage commentary 
‘on the Skopas shoion of Simonides (Sapp und Simones 
T7a/e and 176/7 with notes} see abo. Arto tod 


ate of the new meaning of ae in the city 
‘€ abandons rather than reinterprets the 
Jacger’s attempt, however, to connect the 
valuation in Sparta with & detnite trical ie 
‘tion, and his view that Tyrtaeus frst gave expression 
{o this changed view, seems to me to be most valuable. 
‘The crisis of the City ia greater leveller than all 
democracy; it produces, as it were, in place of the 
old nobility of birth a new title to an aristocracy of 








: 
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be set up by the deceased man’s family, but most frequently this was done by 
the Demos, and then, again, usually for the fallen in battle. In sucha case the 
dead man could, in a figure of speech, be said to have put up his own yvfiue 
peri. In variations this motive occurs often in fifth-century Attic epitaphs 
on the casualty-lists. Gf. the preserved examples : 

(i) Eurymedon epitaph (4.P. VII, 258), almost certainly from the 
casualty-list in the Kerameikos: 

KéAAoTOV 8° &peris vii’ Errrov @Oluevor. 

(ii) 440/39 casualty-list from the Kerameikos (JG I? 943 = Geficken 

86 = Hiller 52 = Tod 48): 
awtols 8” d8dverrov pvéy’ dperés Ebecav. 









rig see m. gr. 
) Potidaea casualty-list from the Kerameikos (JG I? 945 = Geficken 
87 = Hiller 53 = Tod 59); see above, n. 31 ad fin., and n. 38: 
pers Te] 
vixev elméhenon pvén” EoBoy @OLiuevor]. 

The way the evidence points is clear—no one can set up his own wwiuer éperfis 
except through death in battle.t® 

Returning now to the Callimachus inscription, we can see that the 
restoration’ wvév’ éperis is quite impossible in the epigram, for Callimachus, on 
any theory, at least made the vow. In that case, however, he would not have 
citizenship, which can onlybe eared in fice of the becomes a domestic, woman's virtue in eg. Geffcken 





enemy.” Tapp 190 4, 192. 
Ob Bo clon a W ov fea Blor.-- ei) a soe, varia theory Rat When the 
CO tons Ba te wale Reppet Se jerals on their return from Eion asked the Demon 


‘An interesting illustration ofthis change in ethos and for a reward, they were granted the honour of being 
the content of aes provide by surviving eptaphs allowed to dedicate tres herms on condition that the 
and honorary decrees.” Collections of postEukleidan names of the dedicants were not inscribed: th 
Inscriptions are full of praises of the doer nal extpayasia. 1ay avpernyiv Aidt 100 Susy Sox ve 7 fypanna 
or the dgerh al Srenacirn of the Honorand. (ei, eg- (Acschines), In other words, the generals were not 
Uiceld, Handbuch ds grec, Epigraph. , 71,837,857). allowed to dedicate a wa epevs in their own honour, 
But there is no archaic epitaph preserved coupling apparently an illustration of the point argued in our 
hese words} instead we hear of éperh #81 coogpeoton (ext. 
UG oh Gotcken 4a: of ano Sinnides Te 128 "he cpigrams are preserved by Acschines, Plutarch, 
rig) Dist og oh tt poses UG TF go" = and Tete (od Lacie Cas. 4171 of Mle 9¢ and 
en a). “"Aperhinall these phrases is theunknown, the discussions by Wade-Gery, 7HS LAM (1033) 71 
but the associated virtues point to it content. “Thus Jacoby, Hesp XIV (to45) 185 0, Gh. 
‘we find thatthe citizen-soliier’s virtue of Sépayetia in LXIL (i948) 5). They show cleafly that in fact the 
Wwar and Saziootyn in peace (of émnetrohw Shay in the dedication was made not by the generals, but by the 
Bkopas solion of Simonides, also Peck Keraniios 111, Demos. This was so clear that Aeschines, in order to 
27) have replaced as claims to merit the more’ private! be able to draw his moral (f- Jacoby fc), had to 
Urwes of sappootmn and gdobela of an eaflicr age add to the prohibition of mentioning the names the 
{ior the aritocratic p2agoie compare yoniar Mmoodvay entirely separate and incredible condition thatthe dedi- 
1 sea Inthe Tanagraeplram quoted on pr igo), Gory insription had to male it appear that the 
and also the impressive catalogue of virtues im JE! Demos had set up the herms.” With this nonsense the 
1026, supplemented in SEG 2 no. 458.  Zosporivn, whole context of the epigrams, as given in our literary 
‘oe might expect, continucs on epitaphs, and is sources, collapses, however “plausible this or that 
found coupled with pref in eg. Geffcken element in it may be, and they cease to be of any 
103, but there is suggestion that it felevance to this dicussion. 
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called the dedication his uvijue dperfis. So much has emerged from the 
discussion. Moreover, whoever gave the instructions, after Callimachus’ 
death, to add the epigram on the column of the dedication standing already on 
the Acropolis (and there is no evidence who it was) could well have said that 
Callimachus had left behind the ‘ memory ’ of his arete, but never, I believe, 
that he left a ‘ memorial ’ of it. Such memorials in truth did exist at Mara- 
thon and in the city, but the wwfjuc mentioned in the epigram would have 
referred to this, the statue dedicated by Ciallimachus himself.‘ 

4. xerréherrev. The aorist is the normal tense found in classical epigrams, in 
keeping with their tendency to avoid generalities and sentimentality, and 
their desire to describe simply the event which occasioned the composition of 
the poem. Deeds were allowed to speak for themselves. The present tense 
occurs only when the dead are either speaking or being spoken to, or where 
the relation to the dead of something now existing is described. The latter 
category has certain well-defined formulas, such as occur in: 

. ov Bdvarto[s Boncpu}ées xeOLé]yet 
(IG I? 987 = Geffcken 42) 
and 
[viv 8 faut Ater]utos [véoos yet Zoanis] 
(IG I? 927 = Geficken 96 = Hiller 20 = Tod 16), 
or in another way in 
Afuerr Tey exiyet Ocomas elptxopos 
(Steph. B., s.0. ¢ Ctoweia” 





Hiller 1 
and » 
GvBpas pen oats "Se ToBel Kad SE[uos "EpeX ds] 
(Potidaea epigram IG I? 945, 10). 
Apart, however, from these reflections on the present state of the dead, 
and the vividness of the personal address, the attention of the classical epigram 
is rigorously concentrated upon the past event which is praised, or the occasion 
of the epigram, and nothing is allowed to distract the gaze from the past. 
Therefore I find it difficult to believe that the ‘ Simonidean ’ epigram on the 
fallen at Plataea is contemporary * (4.P. VII, 251 = Geffcken 111 = Diehl 
121 (99): 
“AoPeotov KAkos ofBe gin mepl matpi61 Gévres 
xudveov Bavérrou éugeBédovTo vipos* 
OUBE TeBvEin Bovdvtes, Emel ag dpeTH) Katrrepte 
xuBaivous’ évsyet Besportos && “AiBexo. 
for, could statue dedicated on same other ation 
occasion have become fia perigafer Callimachus’ “'* Gf. Bova, Barly Greck Blegits, 196, agninst 


REath, for the formula “he gave glory €0 his ey and Geffcken. 
{cok virtue for himaelt” refer to one and the same 








t 
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The use of the present here goes well beyond the limited reflections upon 
the present state of the dead which we have just considered; and it describes, 
not a state of the dead or a relation to them, but an action which affects them; 
it is thus different from statements such as zadv 8 p@tévoov téAeTor KAtos in 
the Aeschylean epigram 4.P. VII, 255, or the first line of the Marathon 
epigrams, which has been restored by Wilhelm as: 

évBpSv TSvB" dpeté[s Adugoer KAéos &pbrTovJatel. 
The epigram A.P. VII, 251 is thus not acceptable as an early fifth-century 
composition. Mvéuev 8° dperés xoraAetna, similarly, would, in my view, not 
be a suitable restoration in the Callimachus epigram. It would describe 
present activity of the dead rather than his action in the past, the occasion of 
the epigram.4? 

Our choice of tense, then, lies between the aorist and imperfect. I adopt 
the imperfect for metrical reasons. For the use of the tense Kenneth Dover 
refers me to Iliad I1, 107, and Wackernagel’s comments on the passage in his 
Vorlesungen itber Syntax I, 182/3. In the Iliad passage deine is equivalent to 
fre, as the previous line shows. Wackernagel takes the view that the 
semantic distinction between imperfect and aorist does not invariably hold, 
and that certain verbs, ¢.g. &#Aeve = &xtAevoe, more often than not, normally 
‘or commonly use the imperfect for the aorist. It may well be that (kara) Aetrety 
comes, as Dover thinks, into this category. 

It must be admitted, after all, that the last two words of the epigram, 
uncontrolled as they are by any knowledge of the number of letters to be 
restored, admit of several alternatives, between which we cannot finally 
decide; nor does it matter greatly, because the sense is secure, depending, as 
it does, upon yvfuev, which carries with it Aetmew or a verb very close in 
meaning. Whether the epigram ended with xorfhermev or even pvier &perés 
xarradefrrov we cannot say. 

Here is the whole of the epigram set out with our restorations : °° 

[Koa(A)fueryds u' dev]édexey “AgiBvato[s] rédevean ? 
Ey[yedov 66 Jowérov tol *O[AUnMa Boparter] Eyoorw, 


+ ‘These observat 
present participle, which is often governed by the fact, 





donot apply to the use of the the hiatus and the possibly rather forced construction 
of tavegaveoer: 


Ein theorist baepe wold inpy cat the action of 
the pape took place bere tat ofthe main, verb 
Tat i shown, for example, in the epigam (Fler 
gem Tod 20)? 
“BOAS al Mayoptow Dede Sp As 
noo anes spa aa 
where the straining ae the goal and the doom occured 


together. 
iA an alternative I ought to give, perhaps, the 
following version, which has the advantage of avoiding 


[is(o)ross eddnpyo[s) “Ablow vv Svat 
‘Be Hpsbna woh] (Ajton Sy’ lonavo 
oot Abvcor wf apes sarc 

Lowe enhd ior to Hugh LloydsJones; forthe wie 

Scope see Bare Hades toy whe 

tought honour upon the mame of ail’ the Gree 

leaving to the children ofthe Athentans the memory of 

Bara? However, for several reasons, including 

those piven on pp. 146, and 152, Teannot persuade 

myself that this Version isto be prefered. 
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['es(o)ttoas Tore] uapxo[s] *Adevatov rv éeySver : 
tov Ma[pa@un mp8 FJeA(A)évov, Syfou’ totegdvocev :] 
mrenolv ’AGevatov, uv[Euev 8° éperis xorréherrev]. 


v 


The height of the column which carried the statue dedicated by Calli- 
‘machus on the Acropolis can be estimated to have been, together with its base 
and capital, about two and a half metres.5_ The epigram which survives, and 
‘which was engraved along the length of the column, was therefore at a 
convenient level for the spectator to read. Moreover, the unique feature of 
the ‘column, namely the two flutings cut into an otherwise plain shaft, must 
have aroused his attention just as much as it does today. There were numer- 
ous column dedications on the Acropolis,5* and most of them, consulting the 
convenience of the reader, had their inscriptions placed on the column; but 
these inscriptions were either on the round surface, often smoothed, if the 
column was plain, or in the channel of the flutings, if the column was fluted. 
Ifwe may trust the evidence of what has survived, the Callimachus dedication 
‘was the only one to depart from this norm by having two inscribed flutings 
while the rest of the column was plain. 

‘The theory that the surviving epigram is a secondary inscription does not 
by itself explain this unique feature, but it enables us to speculate about the 
reason. 

Though most of the column dedications have the inscription on the column, 
not all have it so, and it is quite possible that, as we suggested earlier, the 
original dedicatory inscription had been placed on the base, leaving the column 
entirely free. If that was so, there can be little doubt that the purpose of 
engraving the new epigram within two flutings was to attract attention to the 
addition. On the other hand, it may well have been that the original 
dedicatory inscription was on the column within a smoothed area on the very 
spot where the flutings are now. In that case, the present flutings have 
removed all traces of the earlier inscription. But even so, it is arguable that 
the desire to make the change conspicuous played its part, because it would 
have been possible to erase the first inscription and substitute another one 
without going to the length of cutting the flutings. 

41 The leter space of the restored epigram would DAA p. 5 f. should be consulted for numbers 
Sect EL Poi sas Sis sane ole cata oo 9 
‘go m. That was very considerable for a dedication” Seen. 19. Oncinscribed column basehassurvived, 


GG? Raubitschel, BSA XL (1999-40), 22-25 for the DAA 38. 
Weigle ctiete ober dedeausnye 73 & 
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‘The epigram, as we have restored it, makes the proudest boast a Greek 
could make, to have brought credit upon his city and to have acquitted 
himself with honour. If Wilhelm’s supplement, adopted by us, is right 
(['és(o)téoas trohé]uapyos . . . rv érySver), then Callimachus’ title to this claim was 
that he, as Athenian Commander-in-Chief, was responsible for the battle 
dispositions which led to the victory. This positive claim, so different from 
the standard praise of a man’s bravery, makes one inclined to agree with 
Jacoby, who saw in the second line evidence for ‘a clash of aspirations after 
the battle, as to whom the victory was due *.5 Jacoby rightly saw that the 
second line did not belong to a dedicatory inscription. It did not give the 
reason for the dedication, but was a ‘footnote’ on Callimachus. He therefore 
adopted Hiller’s view against Wilhelm and Raubitschek. In this he judged 
correctly, for Hiller, on this point, was nearer the truth than his successors.5? 

The striking fact of a posthumous addition to a dedication, the positive 
claim to have been the person responsible for the victory, the conspicuous way 
in which this claim is displayed on the column, makes one wonder whether our 
epigram was not intended by Callimachus’ friends to point against pretensions 
of Miltiades which may have become loud immediately after the battle.5* If 
so, we know that this protest was ineffective. Callimachus’ bravery and his 
heroic death, which received only conventional or implied mention in the 


«The claim is considerable. ‘There are few docu 
‘ments with which our ineription ean be compared, 
Bator the Homer meaniog of efom a6 & general's 
fuetion see the examples ealected by Jarsby, Hep 
XIV Grogs), 184-0. t05 (ee also the reflection of the 
‘Homerie eet {1 TT, $54) in the Bion epigrams).. 


Gf also Mnemosyne 





Ser, 3, XII (1947), 3 
 Bipp. agar. T hope that the difference between 
ray view and that of Hiller is clear. I'do not sggext 
that present serpin contain any cements of 
the orginal dedicatory inscription at all. All five 
fiexameters, as we have them now, belong to the 
Secondary inscription (f, however, n.12 aff). * This 
‘cdication was putup by Callimachus, who? 
e"These pretensions may have been justified. We 
cannot now asses fuily the respective parts played 
Sythe two petsonaliics, especialy since. we’ know 
Duthing about Callimachts previously, except that he 
Iust have been wealthy enough to dedicate the quite 
‘istingushed marble statue identified by Raubitschek, 
“There is indeed, another fagmentacy column, 16 15 
767 (e10.%), uted all round and of poor which once 
't dedication and still preserves the following 
ition: 

















Kjolvexes 
‘cvglan 


‘The date is near the turn of the century—after it 
rather than before, despite one or two old-fashioned 
{ems 

‘The date of the inscription would therefore favour 

M 





the view that we have here an earlier dedication by 
the same Callimactus, but the use of son in the 
second line does nothing to support i. 

‘Certainly ie was Mittaces who, a: head of a great 
noble howe, was responsible forthe decree under which 
the army marched fo Marathon (Argue. Mk 
10, (ratias che Lee: 438, 
1B) asia ba, by btn oreedthe Ceclon 

dt there (Herod. VI, 109). On the other hand, 
aes reading of the Herat pang shows thal 
the polemarch bad overriding, it Rot sale, powers to 
make the decision, and if he made it against the 
Inajority vote of the Council of Generals Ris action, 
however influenced, wat all the more commendable 
(gf Berve, Miliade 80). Miltiades postion was only 
tha af one amonay eh nd he wa Ile te oe 
ruled by the majority. ButifCallimachus had supreme 
power of deelon in council, he will have had supreme 
Eommand on the field; too, and therefore the now 
Karaly ineligible surender ofthe wpureray shilpa: 
by each general (o Miltades cam scarcely have meant 
more that that Miliades was permanent Secon 
Gommand. ‘The bate dispostion may well have 
Followed Mitiades plan (he had had experence with 
the Persians), but final authority must have eeme fom. 
Gilimachu Avinot. Aw aa, 2 confirms thie view of 
Gating poston af the ine, des Calon 

ton on the right wing (Herod, VI, 111)- 
Pfoth claims, therefore, that of Miltiades ad the one 
in favour of Calimachus, were well-grounded, but not 
nnaturaly the claims of one of the great leaders in the 
state, who alan asems to have been the driving force 
ich the Battle, were stronger from the beginning, 
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epigram, became legendary and canonized; his responsibility for the victory, 
the gravamen of the epigram, was forgotten and attributed to Miltiades. In 
the Stoa Poikile Miltiades as strategos led the Athenians, pointing out the 
enemy, whereas Callimachus was shown mortally wounded, but fighting on in 
supreme heroism. This version of Callimachus’ part, hallowed by the great 
painting, became current with later writers and a commonplace amongst 
thetoricians.*° Herodotus still gives Callimachus the decisive vote at the 





IGU, 767. Gf. p. 161, n. 58. 


council of war, but his account might make us think that the tactical dis- 
position of the battle was all Miltiades’ work." Against this version, which 
may well have gained currency immediately after the battle, and not, as is 
usually thought, as the result of Cimon’s ascendancy later, the epigram added 
on the column of an earlier but prominent dedication of Callimachus seems to 
have been a protest. It claimed due credit for the polemarch as polemarch. 

Stress is laid, in the epigram, on the fact that Marathon was fought on 


4 For Miltiades cf. eg. Aeschin. in Cle. 188 and 
Scho ad Aristid. 11, 568: 


ure ei (8 Shes) mode Yeap mepore- 
radon tots evpenires.. (Aeschines) 

iy yep. by x} wong) cok yeypeautes & Moning 
teclcay The ype val robert Tle “Elinor wots Bode 
Béoous Myer Spite ta’ avn (Schl. af Arista) 


For Callimachus no direct evidence is available, but 
there are allusions in various writes to the fact that his 
dead body was held upright by the number of spears 


that had pierced it, so that even in death he appeared 
{9 be fighting (ct ¢g- Himerius, X, 2 and Suldas s 
‘Shias, ‘ABanalar ‘ripanies"). “tie a fair inference 
from the words used by Himerius that this fofes was 
taken from a motive in the painting in the Stoa, The 
[iterary evidence forthe painting in the Stoa i collected 
and discussed by C. Robert, “ Marathonschlacht> (48 
Hell. Winckelmanasprogramn). Later discussions add 
lide of important our enquiry 

Eg, Plut- Mor 305 b, €3 34743, Himeriu,o. 

‘a1; Polemon, or. It passim. 
VI, 1103 ¢f alo n. 38. 
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behalf of all the Greeks. This is of interest, because we find the same feeling 
in the first of the two Marathon epigrams: ® 
'EANG[B& p]E Weicaw BoUAvo[v Euap 18év]. 

In this awareness the first Marathon epigram differs from the second, 
which is only interested in the danger as it had affected Athens. The 
difference between these two points of view has often been the subject of 
comment, and Jacoby ® has suggested that later dissatisfaction with the first 
poem on the score of its too catholic view may have been the reason for the 
addition of the second epigram. The Callimachus epigram shares the 
sentiment of the first and original Marathon epigram. 

Both the Callimachus and the two Marathon epigrams are securely dated 
between 490 and 480. Hence, the arguments heard in the past,*® that until 
after the invasion of Xerxes it would not have been seen that 490 was a year 
of crisis not only for Athens but for the whole of Greece, need no longer be 
given serious consideration, It is, however, of some importance in estimating 
the strength of the Athenian claim to leadership in the negotiations before 480, 
to realize that both publicly and privately Athens’ achievement was pro- 
claimed in terms of having by her own efforts, unaided except by the Plataeans, 


saved the whole of Greece.® 


4 Hesp XIV (1945), 177/83 of. Bowra, Greek Lyric 
TOA aoe dca ert ue Si the Mevaihn eplgrasiale 
4905 the termina ote gr so, the date of the sack of 
fanaa ieee dr eet 
Se ee ohempaceate sea 
teinicaes mracepearueee 
Sec ogoime rekon ee 

iF a accom 
ute, date coud have overtaken am. mporant 
ee eran! 
pieeerule 

cee 











tent is reinforced to some extent 


‘consideration of the Hekatompedon inscription (IG 1* ( 


4), the attsibution of which to the engraver of the 
Hsehdarathon epigrara by Wiel (42 XXIII (1898), 
‘fot ester cine by ten Aoa ragment 
ice may othich gives more scope for the comparison 
(Gdn vo 108i) eo he Heke 
_Mtompetoninsription too lose to tha of the Mara- 

a a interval between the 





thon epigram to allow a 
two. Tanything, iis later (fora posible earlier 
Inseription by the same hand see 1G 1645 + 497 
Daa 


7 gine ad ee OSS 
oe a AC eek ae 
res at of the are at i Baths inscriptions, 
viz. tn [ronpéer]os foveJos in t 3, 16 anc 

Bi sped Srxofs in 16 1 4,26, a8 the only 
eee ta a lence a ee 
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the eighties and have a complete list forthe succeeding 
east Ofte wo expo, 486 wll nota an 
Ehronaogial consis regarding the Marathon 
epigrama which we may base upon the Hekatompedon 
{Eserption; the other year, ba, would affect them, 
‘but the chances that the missing archon name also 
fulfilled all the conditions required by the stoichedon 
inscription are small. On the other hand, a pre-igo 
date lor the Hekatompedon imeription would argue 
{fort prev date for the Marathon epigrams, 
‘Though there are some gaps in the archon-list ofthe 
‘arly nineties, and in 493, it we accept late archonship 
for "Themistgcle, its highly improbable hat the 
Hekstompedon insciption belongs there. The 
‘earlier date recently argued again by Miss Guarduce! 
TUT (gata). 34 fb untenable 
le, Hermes L3CIX (1934), 205. 
ere ig another ‘Spreng much the 
same point of view, of which the best version occurs in 
years i aoe 11, where aquted ide by aide 
with the ditch on the Spartan dead at Thermopylae 
{Hiler ra = Dich 68 (69)) 
“Pingu neous “AS Mapan 
wwonipas WiBov tipuoay Sas 
The date and nature (certainly no epitaph) of the 
spigram is uncertain, Teisin structure Tike 4.P. VIL, 
387 (Diehl 119 (tor) 
Tits "Atrpaler Tote ovpetsUstioore, 
Miomoor épyahine warps Bolootrn, 
hich, too, seems to refer to Marathon, 
"The epigram quoted by Lyeurgus has been dated 
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Postscript. Professor Raubitschek has very courteously sent me the follow- 
ing interesting version, which avoids the difficulties urged in the text against 
former restorations: 


[révbe ue Béu0s] Hexev *AqiSvato[v] téevedon ! 

Eu[ycdov é]ovdrrov, fot ’O[Atmie Boyerred] Exootv. 

[KeiXtuogos 1roh]uapyos "Adevatiov tov éeySver: 

tov Ma[pa®Svi Trpd "]edtvov dy[ouaordy Eexev ! 
rraaolv "ABevedov wv[Euce Atrrdv &perés]. 
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Such a version does away with the need to assume a secondary dedication. 
For that reason, however, it does nothing to explain the singular feature of 
the two flutings on the otherwise plain column. 


fier the period of the Persian wars. This may well 
be truc, but the arguments adduced for this view are 
ineonchiuive.Suidas,s.. Taxa ovo is not sufficient 
evidence for the theory that the epigram stood under 
the painting in the Stoa Poke’ ‘The text can be 

Fricdlinder (Stud. lal 


interpreted quite differently. 
‘Another argument, used 

thatthe phrase ‘Edin 

feuntilthe events of #80 and 
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ieiine Rimes eames 

rotrae hin aeaee 
EMS rms ci ei 
epigrams after 480. Once that has gone (see n. 64), 
Friedliinder’s view becomesas untenable for the epigram 




















ted by Lyeurgus as Hiller’ view (se n. 63) is for 
eAltethod epg. “Wend thy that noreton 
hag aet ean pore which asin to prevent 
us from th epigrams, Lyeurgus, in Lora, 
Siland GPs Vide ag7 ar contemporary wet the 
Persian wars and possibly earlier than 489. ‘Neither, 
eal dite (Gf seo Jacoby, Bap SIV. (eau, 16, 
ae to "Denkabiyceminds me St Vlada 
By. 75, elercing to the battle of Cumae (474 9.0) 
“Enna Gower Papas Bae. 








A KILN SITE AT KNOSSOS? 
(PLATES 12-16) 


InMarch 1937 a peasantdigging on the lower south-east slope of Monasteriako 
Kephali, by Knossos, discovered various sherds which included a few kiln 
wasters. It was clear that there had been a kiln site near and it seemed best to 
try to find it at once and so anticipate its being accidentally destroyed. Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Dunbabin and a few students, including myself, supervised a 
brief excavation. A short description of the remains of the two kilns dis- 
covered appeared in the JHS summary of that year’s excavations? Before the 
war I had intended to publish a further short account of the site and of some 
pottery connected with it; and in spite of the loss of some relevant notes and 
illustrations in the intervening years it still seems worth recording such data as 
I have 

The area (mis. 1 and p and 2) has been so disturbed by ploughing and 
erosion, quite apart from its vicissitudes in ancient times, that little can be said 
about the kilns themselves to amplify the JHS account. Of each only the fire- 
chamber is preserved and that only in part. The earlier of the two (A in the 
plan) is circular and has a doorway facing eastward down the slope, ap- 
proached by a short entrance-passage. Inside, there are two short, irregular 
walls and a roughly circular-shaped support; these must have supported the 
floor of the upper chamber in which the pots were placed. Small fragments of 
baked clay and of large coarse pithoi are all that remain of this floor* The 
floor of the fire-chamber itself was of stamped earth. There seems to have 
been an earlier doorway, also with an entrance-passage, facing north-east and 
later blocked by a stqne wall.5 The sides of the fire-chamber were partly cut 
out in the hillside and partly of rough stones, and were lined with mud. 
Beneath the level of the floor a Minoan level was soon reached; the only 
sherds found in the walls were very small fragments of coarse pottery; con- 
sequently the only evidence of date is the pots found actually in the layer of 
on CAI SE So ey Me inate age Ty 
ESSENCES AMEE tec ie Baner_cyaclc deer liege athcentrgr 
homie fr bp endregion ee Te vere 
Pree t aarti OE ae demght i che frochamber 


us 
Bi: bait. Cha Yog7 165 figs. g and t1. One kin i bale 
ER PE Me. arsenate potery ye Ree A agen 
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burnt earth which covered the floor. These were a quantity of small olpai 
and lekythoi and a few small cups, many of them wasters, which must have 
fallen into the fire when the floor collapsed. Though not exactly dateable 


ro 


Cc 






Fro, 18.—Knn Srre at Kxossos. 
Section a-6 of Fig. 14. 


A, earlier Kiln; ©, late Kiln D, cistern, 


they seem by their shape to have been made about the beginning of the fourth 
century. 

The later kiln, C, overlaps the earlier, at a slightly higher level. It is oval 
with a central support shaped roughly like a figure 8. Its western wall alone 
is preserved, and that to a height of only a few centimetres; of this wall there 


‘ Besides those found in the kiln itself, many were brought in from the surface soil ofthe area. 
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were two versions, an earlier of which only the inner mud facing remains, and 
a later, fitting exactly inside the earlier, at least partly of stones and again faced 
with hard mud. At the northern end are traces ofa wall of an earlier kiln, B, 
slightly different in curve. Such rough kilns must often have needed re- 
building; the upper chambers may even have been deliberately demolished 
for the removal of the pottery. 





Fig. 2-—Generat View or Kit Stre. 


A little over a metre north of the round kiln and cutting across the north end 
of the oval kiln is acistern, D. In its present state it is a little more than four 
and a half metres deep. At the top it is about 65 cms. wide and it widens 
downwards. At the bottom it opens into a passage leading northwards; but 
the passage was not cleared as this would have involved considerable propping. 
The top part of the cistern is faced with very irregular courses of stones; the 
lower part is cut out of bedrock and lined with hard white plaster. For some 
distance down there are handholds on opposite sides of the shaft. There are 
in the cistern no fragments of pottery of the type found in and round the first 
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kiln, The buckets from the floor of the cistern are of Hellenistic type and the 
main fill apparently, as will be seen, second century. 

The relation between the oval kiln and the cistern is not absolutely clear. 
The small part of the kiln floor which remains does not extend as far as the 
cistern; the hard mud inner facing both of the earlier wall of this kiln and of 
its predecessor projects for a minute distance above the remaining top courses of 
the cistern. But in view of the fact that the only pottery found under the oval 
kiln was of the type found in the round kiln and in the surface soil, and that 
there were no recognizably Hellenistic sherds, it seems that the cistern is, as 
one would expect, later, and that the projecting part of the wall must have 
survived by coincidence in a place where there was a gap between stones of the 
cistern wall. 

Whatever the date of the oval kiln, it is likely that there was a pottery in 
this area for some time. It will be seen that the pots found in the cistern were 
also probably from a potter’s workshop; and fragments of wasters of various 
kinds are common in the surface soil for some distance round. (PLATE 16, F, 
shows a casual selection.) 


Tue Porrery rrom THE Kix 
‘The pottery found in the kiln is of three types :— 
1, Small Olpai. 


Piare 12,A, Average height about 9 cms. Flaring lip; ribbon handle attached i 
lips dark glaze. ‘The specimens found are of three slightly differing shapes: one with- 








Fao. 3. 


out a oot, another with a sharply offset foot, and a third with a more bulging, less 
geometrically-shaped body which narrows gradually into a foot. ‘The glaze has usually 
turned grey and rough; in some examples itis a glossy dark red. Some specimens have 
become twisted and lop-sided with mis-firing (mo. 3). About seventy occur, including 
those from the surface. 
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Olpai of roughly this size and shape were in use for a long time. Vanderpool, Hesperia 
XV, 276, mentions one from a late sixth/early fifth century well. Many occurred at 
Sciatbi (Alexandria) (Breccia, Necropoli di Sciathi, pl. Li). Ours seem on the whole to be 
‘most like those shown in Olynthus V, pls. 162-5, nos. 666-714, dated in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Robinson compares his'666 (which is not, However, exactly like any of our 
three profiles) with a fifth century exainple from Rhitsona (BSA XIV, pl. XIII g). 
There are other examples fom many sts, og. Rhodes, Samos, Smyrna, and Acolian 

arisa. 


2. Lekythoi. 

Pits 12,B, Height ranges ftom 1a to xB.ems. Blongated ovoid body which merges 
into a straight- or slightly convex-sided lip; very narrow echinoid foot; ribbon handle. 
Unglazed except for reddish lines on shoulder and near base. (But one has rays very 
roughly painted on the shoulder, as though forajoke.) “Very coare fabric. Over a hun- 
dred occur, including those from the surface. 

Coarsely made pots such as these are, of course, liable to be purely local and to develop 
without outside influence. Ure, however, illustrates (Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery from 
Rhitsona, pl. XVI) a lekythos, also unglazed, which, probably quite accidentally, resemibles 
ours in ‘ts unusual straight-sided neck. His example has, however, a wider foot. Tt 
comes from a grave which he dates between 440 and 4go a.c. He mentions similar 
Iekythoi in Thebes Museum from the Thespian Polyandrion of 424 8.c. 


3. Little Cups. 
PLATE 12,B, Ht.c.5oms. Very coarsely made, with string mark on bottom and thick 
ribbon handle. Nine occur. 








Porrery FRoM THE Kitn SuRFACE 


Packed in among the topmost of these small vases and obviously buried at 
the same time were part of the rim of a large plate and fragments of a bowl. 
‘They show no signs of mis-firing and were probably not in the kiln when it 

collapsed. Other fragments of these two pots and a quantity of apparently 
homogeneous pottery were found in the surface soil and under the later kiln. 
Now the surface of the area is, as I have said, so disturbed that the various 
isolated sherds in it can have little value; on the other hand the pottery in 
question is relatively so plentiful and represents so few and so definite types that 
one may justifiably regard it as a group, even though it has no definite context. 
In the circumstances, it seems very likely to be contemporary with the kiln 
itself. 

Usually the individual pots were, as one would expect, very fragmentary, 
and it was not always possible to obtain a complete profile of a particular type. 


I. Grazep Ware. 


1. Cups with flared lip.? 
PLATE 13,A,b. (Handle restored.) Ovoid body, narrowing to very short stem; wide 
foot; ribbon handle attached inside rim. The underside of the foot is very accurately 


1 Thave not recorded restorations except when these the photographs. 
are not certains ‘They are\slmont sways obvious in Petes 
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turned, leaving, though not in all examples, a knob in the centre. Fragments occur of 
the lips of four or five. 


2. Cups with offset rim, 

PLATE 13,A,¢. Asaboveexcept for therim, Fragments of very many, but not enough 
of any to make'a complete profile. (The sherds break small as the fabric is thin.) The 
‘example illustrated was found in a mixed context some distance away, but is obviously 
of the same type. 


Fis. 4. Fic. 5, Fi. 6. 


‘There are twenty-three bases (ro. 4) which must have belonged to one or other of 
these types. One, Fras. 4a and 5, must have been used by a potter as a trial piece, since 
its broken edges and the edges of a hole bored through it are covered with glaze. This 
Supports the view that this group of pottery, too, may be in part debris ffom a potter's 
workshop. : 


3. Bell-kraters. ; 
PLATE 13,A,a. Ht.22.cms. Dark red glaze. Though provincial vase-profiles tend to 
develop along independent lines (e.g. Paestan bell-kraters) the swinging outline, slightly 
projecting lip and’ plain foot of this krater suggest a late fifth or early fourth century date. 
(Gfe-g. Trendall, Frukiaiotsche Vasen, Pl, a b (early fourth century) and Tillyard, 
‘The Hope Vases, Pl. 25, nos. 151 and 152 (about 410 3.c.).) 
Fragments of four others, all larger and with darker glaze. ‘The lip profile of one, 
with a diameter of 30:5 cms, is as sketch, ric. 6. 


4. Miniature Bell-krater. 
PLATE 13, A,€. Foot missing. Vertical handles close against body. Red glaze. One 
example only. 
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5. Large Bowls. 
Profile, ric. 7, Shallow, with curving profile and low ring foot. Parts of nine others, 


Fe. 7. 
II. Coarse Ware. 


1. Large Plates. 


nro. Band nave 19,4, - Diam. 49°75 ems. Rim hasstraight edge and curved upper 
surface, with incised line near edge. Small raised circle at centre; another, a little 
Jarger, on under surface. Red glaze on outside edge of base and of rim, and inside central 
ring, except for small reserved circle in the middle. Four yery roughly drawn branches 
with leaves radiate from the centre. Part of rim of another (prate 13, A, f) with diameter 
of 385 cms. Rim entirely red. Inside rim, band of decoration 3 cms. wide, of which 
branch and flower are preserved. Inside this band, another band of red. 
Rim of another, diam. 42 cms. Red band at edge. 














ae 
Fic. 8. 


2. Jugs with trickle decoration. 

PLATE 13,A,d. Ht. 33-25 ems. Lowechinoid foot, slightly turned underneath; ovoid 
body; straight neck, not offset; no spout ; thick ribbon handle meeting neck at right 
angles. Dark red glaze on neck and shoulder, trickling down'under handle. 

‘Fragments occur of at least seven jugs of this type. Of three handles found, two are as 
above, the third attached outside neck. 


3. Miniature Bell-krater. 


One ex. only. Diam. 13 cms. Foot and handles missing, Larger and more 
elongated than completely glized example, and with more gra@ually flaring lip. Black 
glaze outside at top (probably dipped into the glaze). N 
4. Wpdriai. nN 
PLate 12,E. Low echinoid foot, wide oval body; twohorizontal handles. Fragments 
of others show that there was also a vertical handle and that the neck was straight with a 
slightly projecting echinoid rim. Clay normal, covered with cream slip. The decoration 
of the specimen illustrated, painted in red glaze, consists of: narrow line above foot, broad 
line below handles, broad line on shoulder with two narrow lines above it and one below. 
At base of neck, a band from which hangs, in front, a row of petals. On each horizontal 
handle, a broad band prolonged into upward-curving lines. ‘The detached fragment 
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shown belongs below the vertical handle and has an accidental splash on it. Fragments 
of several others occur, some larger. PLare 12, D shows some sherds with petals. 


5 Household Bowls, large. 


PtaTE 12, F, Th both, handles re restorations based on fragments of other such bowls. 
Diameters of both c. 43 cms. Very low ring base (cf. large plate). Sides curve up 
from bottom without any angle, rim curves out slightly and is thickened; its edge is 
angular. Horizontal handles attached to edge of rim. Red glaze inside. At least eight, 
some a little smaller. One has two grooves under rim. 


6. Household Bowls, small. 


(a) r10, 10; profile, rio. 9 A. Low ring foot, curved sides, flared rim which thickens 
at edge. Thick ribbon handles, rather rectangular in plan, joined along edge of and 








Fic. 9. 


under rim, Red glaze usually only on handles and on rim adjoining them; sometimes 
all round rim, Parts of several exx. occur. 


Fis. 10, 


2) Profile, r10. 9 B. As above, but’body profile more bulging, and rim turns down 
abalply “Thiek dbon banaley, tuber tcopular in plan, attached under rim, Red 
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glaze on handles and almost always along top of rim, sometimes allowed to trickle down 
Outside the bowl. Parts of several occur. 


III. Cooxme Pors. 


The clay is usually rather light in colour, orange to purplish, and rather 
gritty. It is very brittle. ‘Those pots of which enough is preserved show signs 
ofuse. There is nothing to show whether they are imports or local products; 
though the coarse, gritless type seems too roughly made to have been worth 
importing. 

(a) rtate 13, A,h. Pot without handles. Greatest diam. 16 cms. Base conjectural. 

Side curves in towards rim, which is vertical, so that a lid could fit over it 

Q) Bulging pot with verti bon handles. Profile, mo. 11. Rim turns out 
sharply, with small ledge inside for lid. Upper attachment of handles is not preserved. 
‘ragments of several others, one without rim for lid. 

















(@) Shallow pot with vertical ribbon handles. Profile, r10.12. Diam, 22 ms, Deep, 
nearly vertical rim; wide ledge for lid. Clay almost free from grit. 
Fragments of two other, 





(@) Lids, various. Rim fragments occur of one which is 28-5 cms. in diameter, very 
thin in fabric and of dark reddish-purple clay. Several are very roughly made, about 
15 cms. in diameter, with straight profiles and flat-topped knobs. The clay of these is 
usually fairly free from grit. 
IV. Lamps. 
1, Attic. 


(a) Nozzle only, as in Broneer § no. 102, pl. 3. Rim meets sides in a sharp angle, as in 
Broneer, profiles 28 and 29. Thick walls; “good black glaze. The lamp belongs to 
‘Type 6 (appearing from about 500 2.c., and commonest about the middle of the fifth 
century). 

iy ears 12, C, on the right. Diam. 6-75 cms. Profile (from a sketch), ric. 13 A. 
Base low, underside tumed. Low, curving sides, ‘Loop handle, broken away. Nozzle 
‘broken; ‘it was fairly long.’ Good black glaze except on bottom. It resembles Bronecr 
no. 64 but the nozzle of ous was longer. Tt belongs to Type 4, which continues from the 
Jate sixth tothe fourth century; the Base and good glaze would place it in the fith, ‘That 
so much of 8, at least, is preserved suggests that its presence is not merely fortuitous but 
that it was in use at the same time as the local types. Attic lamps would obviously be 
longer-lived because of their superior fabric.~ 


* Coriath, 1V, 2, The Teractts lamps. 











| 
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2. Local. 


ptare 12, C. (The three to the left.) Profile, rio. 13, B. Parts of five were found. 
‘These lamps are wide and shallow, have no base, a narrow very flat rim and a rather 
sharp shoulder. The horizontal loop handles are more angular than in Attic lamps. 
The nozzle is short. The fabric is very thin and usually only the nozzle is glazed; 
consequently they are extremely friable, The combination of these characteristics makes 


_ co 





Fo. 13. 
(Scale 2:3.) 


them difficult to parallel with Broneer’s Attic and Corinthian types, though they are 
closest to Types ¢ and 6. Lamps of much this type were found at Olynthos (Odmthus, V, 
pl. 197); but there they were in a late sixth century context. On the other hand, 
‘Mylonas’(474 XL (1936), 415) shows lamps very like ours, found at Eleusis in a deposit 
dating from the fourth century onwards. 


It seems therefore that one may tentatively assign the group as a whole to 
the late fifth century, the date suggested by the profile of the bell-krater. The 
pottery from the kiln itself might also well be of this date, so that there would 
be no objection to regarding the two groups as contemporaneous. 


Tue CisTern 


On the floor of the cistern were found fragments of several clay buckets 
which must have broken while actually in use and fallen down the shaft; there 
were also pieces of a very lange, shallow basin. These fragments were found 
ina thin layer of dark earth which seems to be mud which had collected at the 
bottom of the cistern. Immediately above this layer of earth was the main 
deposit, a metre of earth thick with Hellenistic pottery which is remarkably 
homogeneous, and was probably all thrown in at the same time. The pots 
seem to have been first collected in a dump outside, as a few fragments 
belonging to them were found scattered in the upper fill of the cistern; these 
must have been left lying about and shovelled in with the earth afterwards. 
Apart from these, the relatively very few sherds in the upper fill were chiefly 
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Hellenistic and seem mostly to be roughly contemporary with the main 
deposit; there were a few Minoan and about twenty proto-geometric or 
geometric sherds and a Minoan lamp. There was also a small mould for a 
rosette (ric. 14) perhaps for moulding the emblema inside a Hellenistic bowl. 
No sigillata ware of any kind, though it is common at Knossos, was found in 
the cistern, nor were any moulded lamps; which suggests that the whole 
cistern was filled up soon after the main deposit was thrown in. 





Fro. 14. 


The bulk of the main deposit obviously forms a homogeneous group (there 
are usually several examples of each type, and only one type of each class of 
pot: cup, mug, plate and so on), so that it seems worth publishing in the hope 
that some of the types may presently occur in a more dateable context. The 
shape and glaze of the pots and the presence of a few imports makes a probable 
and approximate dating possible. So much Hellenistic material is still un- 
dated that the publication of any closely associated group may eventually 
prove useful, 

No wasters were found in the cistern, but it is possible that the main deposit 
was largely the debris of a potter’s workshop. In the first place, the breakage 
‘of a large number of exactly the same type of pot is more likely to occur in a 
pottery than in an ordinary household. Secondly, there were found mixed 
with the sherds some small lumps of fired clay, roughly pinched into shape and 
with marks of rims on them. They seem to have been used for propping pots 
in a kiln, The coarse unglazed rings may also be kiln props. Thirdly, one 
plate (sce p. 180, n. 13) must have been fired or refired after having been 
broken, and may be a potter's trial piece. Lastly two small potter’s moulds 
were found with the pottery. 

i oe yp of eatin, Sa pat fie wed eae citeaate Boney ye et “Two 
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Porrery FROM THE CisTERN 


- a A, Lowest Deposit 
1a. Buckets, knobbed. 


Ptare 13,B, Five nearly complete; parts of three others. Height of those made up 
vaties from 24°5 to 28:5 cms. All have very thick walls and handles and two rows of knobs 
set round the body. These were obviously intended to keep the body itself from bumpic 
and breaking against the wallsofthe shaft! The most usual type is as Pua. 12,B, b, with 
eaten diameter towards the bottom of the body, tumed foot, and nearly vertical ip. 

‘he lip is pinched in by the handles so that its plan is oval, and is strengthened at each 
side, below the handles, by two thick ribs. Sometimes the lip is not pinched in or is 
sharply offietfrom the body. One bucket, Pars 13, B, a (handle conjectural), has string 
marks on the bottom and no base. 


1b, Buckets, plain, 


piare 13,B,c, Only one occurs. Ht.24:2 ems, Not so thick in fabric as the above. 
Flaring lip pinched in by wish-bone handle, 

‘There are examples of pottery buckets with basket handles from the houses at Delos 
(aoe, 1027, 4569, and one unnumbered ffom the Howse of the Diadoumendi).| The 
earliest such bucket in the Agora (P oa) isin alate second and early first century 
context. I know of no other knobbed buckets. 





Large Basin, 


PLATE 15, A. Diam, 67:5 cms, Ht. 12:75 cms. Flaring sides, flat narrow rim, flat 
handles attached to edge of rim and pierced with small holes. 


B. Main Deposit 
I. Grazeo Wane. 

The clay is fairly fine and smooth, though often rather chalky, It is 
usually yellowish pink, but varies from apricot to grey according to firing. 
(Attic clay of the Hellenistic period also varies considerably in colour, as the 
Agora finds show.) ‘The glaze is generally poor and flakes easily; it is very 
metallic and often mottled with colours. Sometimes it only partly covers the 
pot. Some of the shapes are closely paralleled from other sites (bowls with 
outcurved rim or with incurved lip); others seem to be local (round 
cups, mugs, olpae). Whatever the shape, the clay and glaze are so alike in 
their variations that it is most improbable that any of the types are imports.!2 


1. Bowls with outcurved rim. 

(a) Prats 14, A, right; profile, rio. 15, B. Large, undecorated. Atleastthirty occur, 
varying in diameter from 2075 to 29 ems; they are usually about ag-5 cms. one is only 
17-5,cms. Bottom of foot turned. Glaze covers the inside of the bow and trickles down 
outside. 






2 a aon te Ta etaeeer vaca, t Glee Mouton Bow which, may be loa! 
‘801 in the British Museum (BM ‘of Vases, Megarian sich may. are 
Mea) ae presumably to Keep things ooh coming ed with the other Megaian bows 
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Fic. 15. 
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___(6) Large, decorated. Same profile, except that oneis a‘ fish-plate’, with a depression 
inthe middle (rate 14, A, left; profile, rto. 15, A). Parts of five occur, each decorated 
inside with three palmettes surrounded by a ring of rouletting. ‘The palmettes are of 
much the same form as Thompson, Hesperia III, 431, D 5, with the leaves springing from 
a central stem. On three bowls, one of which is the *fish-plate’, the palmettes were 
stamped with the same stamp. 

(Or. 16, Cand D; probie, mo. 15, C. Small, undecorated. Atleast twenty-four, 





varying between 10°5 and 12 cms. in diameter. One is only 83 cms. 





(2) Small, decorated. Part of one found diam, 10‘6ems._ Same profile, Ring of 
rouletting near the centre. Unusually good black glaze all over. 

‘The sharply offset rim of all these bowls is paralleled in Thompson's D and E groups 
Gf. D 5, E33, op. cit. 437, and E 42, ibid., 396. 


2. Bowls with incurved lip. 
riare 14,B; profile, ric. 15,D. At least twenty-one large, and six small. Diameter 
at widest part averages 12°5 and 875 cms. Glazing as in bowls with outcurved lip. 
Fairly close in profile to'Thompson’s D 9, op. cit, 436. 





3. Plates. 





(a) With plain rim. rio. 17; profile, FIG. 15, E. At least thirty. Diam, from 16:3 
iil cee wornee cider eeach. Wien nual arin wily sharply. Wnly coord we 
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‘one or more grooves around edge of plate inside rim For profile, ¢f. Thompson, E 27, 
op. cit. 436, though ours are shallower. 
(8) With decorated rim. (i) Frag. Diam. 29-3 cms. Rim more sharply turned 





down, Inside rim a band of rouletting surrounded by two incised lines. (ii) Frag. 


Profile, fig. 18. Rim does not turn down and is step, 
out. 
For rim of unglazed plate, see below, p. 184, and profile, ric. 24. 


Good black glaze inside and 


Fig. 18. 








Fie. 


1 On one plate, of which about half was found, 
mort of the glaze ir black, but two fragments which Bt 
‘ireesly against the black have brick-red glaze and 
uBR ele lay chan he ick fragment” The 
black pare must have undergone its nal Airing under 
reducing and the red under oxydizing conditions, It 
coms therefore that either the potter originally fred 
the two parts of the plate under different conditions, 
to tes the glaze, or that the whole plate was fred red 





19. 


or black, and part afterwards refired under different 
onditions, whether accidentally or deliberately. See 
Binns and Frazer, 474 XXXHT (1929), 1.0, and 
Weiekert, Ad LVI (1942), 512i. | Whether Weickert's 
conclusions about the eompesition of the glaze apply 
attolateadate Ido not know; would mere careless 
of execution account for the flaky and. dcoloured 
flases whieh occur even in Attica at this time? 
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4. Bowls with straight rim, various. 


(q) r10, 16,8; profile, rio. 19, B. Diam. 15:3 cms. Ht. 88 cms, Deep, with well 
curved sides.’ Bottom turned.” Four narrow’ grooves along outside of rim. Light 
pinkish-yellow slip, Inside glazed Indian red} outside splashed and streaked with glaze 
Which varies from golden to red and black. ' Here the polychrome effect is obviously 
deliberate. 
‘) Small frag. Diam. 11-5 cms. Walls slope in a little towards the top. Glaze as, 
in (2). 
¢) Rim only. Diam. 16 cms. Red glaze inside and out. 
: * (d) Rim only. Diam. 19 cms. Poor black glaze inside and out. 
__(¢) 1c. 16, A; profile, ric. 19, A. Diam. 15 cms. Ht. 6:5 ems. Shallower than (2), 
with straighter, more flaring sides, Black glaze inside and out; inside, three lines of 
white paint. Gf. Thompson's D 28. 


5. Carinated bowl. 
One only. Profile, ric. 19, C. Diam. about 16:5 cms. Black glaze inside and out. 


6. Lid. 


One only, Middle part missing. Diam. about 17 cms. Shaped like a flat dome; 
edge turned down to fit outside rim of box or bowl. Inside only partly glazed; outside 
black, with concentric circles, alternately thick and thin, in white paint. 


7. Round Cups. 
¥iG. 20. At least five large exx.; forty small. On an average the large exx. are 
11ems, high and 12 ems, in diameter, the small 8-25 cms. high and 9'5 ems. in diameter. 
Lip sharply offset; ribbon handle attached inside rim; bottom turned. Walls thin. 
Glazed all over. 
‘The cups, particularly the large ones, have often warped considerably, perhaps 
evidence that these pots were unsatisfactory pieces from a pottery. 


8. Cups with inset rim. 


PLATE 14, E, below. Parts of four occur. The height of the one of which the whole 
profile is preserved is 8:25 cms. Low ring foot, turned. Ribbon handle (upper attach- 
ment not preserved). Glazed all over. 








9. Mugs. 
FIG. 20. At least thirty-one occur. Average height 9 cms. Walls thin. Ribbon 


handle attached inside rims. String mark on bottom. Many are very lop-sided. 
Glazed all over. 


2 ‘The form pot unite that of seyeral MM 
‘cups, particularly Evans, PM I, 2g, fig. 181, anc 
132-3, figs. 100-15 of also Geometric cups, c-. BSA, 


XXIX, pl. IX, 2and X,8. But all these are shallower 
dha Gur cups and ther handles are not attached 
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10. Two-handled Cups with fluted mouth 


nic. 16, B._ Two exx., 11°5 and 11 cms. in height. Rim slightly offset and pinched 
into flutes. Ribbon handles attached inside rim. Ring foot, turned. Glazed all over. 


11. Flat-mouthed Olpai. 


vio. 21, A and C. At least eight exx. Heights of the four of which the complete 
profile is preserved vary from 20°5 to 23 cms. Ring foot, turned. Ovoid body. Wide 
fiat lip. Ribbon handle attached inside lip. Glaze particularly polychrome, ranging 
from yellow ochre to black. In the museum at Herakleion there is an olpe of much the 
same shape, bought at Astritzi (no. 290). The rim is a little narrower and the widest 
diameter higher. It is covered dull black inside and out, and has a row of roughly- 
painted white dolphins around the neck.!# 











Fig, 21. 


12. Jugs? 
vic. 21, D; profile, ric. 22. Three exx., of which only the bottom half is preserved. 
In two it is possible to measure the widest diameter, which is 13-7 and 11-5 cms.; the 
third was smaller. Black glaze outside. The glaze has trickled down inside. 


| 
| 
| 


Fig. 22. 


ok Mogg re pa fom his aren ris a fo 
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13. Trefoil-mouthed Jugs. 


rio. 21, B. Fragments of three occur. Ovoid body; narrow neck with trefoil lip; 
ribbon handle, No example of a foot is preserved. 


14. Long-necked Bottles. 


PLATE 14, C and D. One nearly complete; necks of three; fragments of bodies. 
‘Three of the necks are wider at the top than at the bottom and have mouths with a 
slightly convex surface. A bottle of this kind was found by Blakeway and Brock at 
Knossos, in a secondary burial in a proto-geometric tomb.% ‘The fusiform unguentarium 
from Thompson’s Agora groups which is closest in shape to this bottle is C 76, but the 
bottle has a much sharper curve between neck and shoulder. Examples which are 
closer to ours in size, though unglazed, are Zahn, Priene, 426, no. 102; AM LIV (1929), 

7, 0. 113 Agora, P 9814 (unpublished; from’a cistern-fll of the third quarter of the 
fist century). "The last two examples have a much smaller lip, and are not really very 
ike ours. : 

The fourth neck widens downwards and the surface of the mouth is quite fiat. On 
the neck a vase of something the same shape, but narrower and without a horizontal lip, 
is painted in poor white paint, with a row of dots below it. 

‘The clay is grey in the complete bottle, normal in the others. 


15. Small Olpe. 


PLATE 14, E, above. Ht.7-7.cms. Offset lip. Ribbon handle attached outside neck. 
String mark'on bottom. Only the top half is glazed. 





II. Uncrazep Ware. 


1. Carinated Cups. 
FIG. 23, A. About twelve exx. Average widest diameter is about g cms. A few 
have no sharp carination. Offtet lip, ribbon handle attached inside lip. Clay is rather 
gritty, and varies considerably in colour as in the glazed specimens. 





Fic. 23. 


2. Flagon. 
716. 23, B. One ex. only. The bottom part of a globular body belongs to this neck. 
Neck narrow, with flat vertical lip. Ribbon handle. "Clay as above. 
3. Ladles ? 
ric. 23, C. Parts of seven occur. Ribbon handle; string mark on bottom, ‘The 
curve of the handle does not allow the ladle to stand quite flat. ‘The shape recalls that 
of Minoan pottery braziers, e.g. BSA (1926-7), 292, figs. 44-5 and Pl. XXIL, 1-2. 
4 FHS (1935), 166, tomb B. Rlados Ul, x47, fg. 27 and IV, 978, fg. 427- J. Cook. 
1S PoPeAHIBP eames af indeed shapes, sce Clare tell ane th btn found Old Smyrna 
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4. Plate. 


Profile, ri¢.24. One small fragment only of rim of very carefully made plate. Diam. 
r7-2cms. Clay pinkish, fine cream slip. 


Fro. 24. 
Hydria. 

Piare 15,B. One nearly complete; fragments of two others which had at least the 
same linear decoration. Height preserved, 41-5 cms. Top of neck and vertical handle 
missing. Clay normal, fairly smooth. Decoration in dark brown glaze; horizontal 
lines on shoulder and belly; from each side of horizontal handles, a volute; from line on 
shoulder, below vertical handle, a fleur-de-lys. Perhaps a reminiscence of the Minoan 
lily or papyrus? 


6. Trefoil-mouthed Oinochoai. 


Fic. 25, A. Two exx. Height of each, to rim, 24°5 cms. One had two scratched 
ines around the neck, and a black line around the neck and down the handle. The other 
is plain and more coarsely made. 





er SD 
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Fic. 25. 
7. Household Bowls. 
PLATE 15,B. At least ten exx. Height of the two made-up exx. is 125 and 15 ems. 
Very curved body, sharply out-turned rim with engraved line around edge. Thick 
ribbon handles close below rim. Glaze inside and to edge of rim. 
8. Circular Stands. 


(@) mio. 25, B. Three examples. Hts. 8:5, 95, and 10 cms. Rounded top edge; 
flat bottom edge. Perhaps used as a stand for round-bottomed cooking pots. 


3 CL Obympis-Bericht TV (1940-1941), fg 76, fora pot-stand of classical date. 
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(8) As sketch, r1o. 26. Ht. 24 ems.; diam, at bottom, 24 cms, Parts occur of nine 
other rims, but no other complete profiles, One is gos ems. in diameter; the others 
vary between 24 and 19°5 cms. Walls fairly thin; rims rectangular or circular in section. 
Profile sometimes has more pronounced bulge." Usually one or more lines are traced 
with a blunt graver outside, close to rim. Inside on opposite sides, groups of scratches, 
usually criss-crossed. 








Fic. 26. 


(@) As sketch, rts. 27. At least ten exx. The largest is 32 cms. in diameter and 5:5 
coms. in height; the others vary between 25-5 and 21 cms. in diameter and 5-5 and 3 cms. 
in height. (The height is not in proportion to the diameter.) ‘Thickness, about r cm. 
Possibly some kind of kiln-prop? 





III. Cooxie Pors. 


1. With bulging body and narrow neck. 
(@) no. 25, E. Top diameter 13°5 ems. Ledge for lid; two vertical ribbon handles. 
Neck and handle of another. Gf. "Thompson’s D 7o and 71. 


5 


Sa 





Fic. 28. 


(0) Fragment. Profile, ric. 28, A. Top diameter 15 cms. As above, but with two 
horizontal handles, round in section. Lid to fit, convex with flat-topped knob. 
Parts of three more pots as (a) or (8), one without ledge for lid. 
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2. Casseroles. 


(2) 1c..25,D. Diam. 14-75 cms. Sides bulge out towards bottom, which is rounded. 
Ledge for lid Horizontal handles, ound in settion, joined to rim. 

(i) Fragments. Profile, ric. 28, B. Diam. about 22 cms. Similar, but sides narrow 
downwards. Fine fabric. " Gf. profiles of Thompson’s D 72 and E 141 (Hesperia IIT, 467, 
fig. 121). 

(6) Fragment of another with diameter 20'5 ems., with almost vertical sides. 


The clay of all these is gritty and hard. It is usually dark in colour, 
varying from ochre to purple and dark crimson. The walls are usually thin 
and the pots extremely well made. There are a few small fragments of much 
larger and coarser pots. 


IV. YEttow-ciazep WaRE. 


1. Kantharos. 


ara 15,C, Heighttorim,20cms, Sharply profile ip 
low foot, turned, with a cylindrical hollow underneath. Elo: 
of the body engraved to represent fluting. 

Clay of local type. (One would in any case expect a pot of so breakable a shape to 
be local.) Transparent yellow glaze, obviously in imitation of gold. There are no 
traces of actual gilding. 

‘The prototype is, of course, metal. ‘The two metal examples known to me (Reinach, 
Aniquils d Baspote Ginmdren pl, XXXV UT and p20 — AM XXVI (190%), 200, and that 
published by Wuilleumier in Le Trésor de Tarente) have long stems. So have many of the 
pottery examples, eg. Furtwangler, Coll Schur pl 70 (faience) and Munich nos. 2911 
and 2912 (black glazed; probably some Italian fabric). But such proportions are 
obviously ill-suited to pottery, and one finds thick-set, short-stemmed versions such as 
the West Slope example Hesperia V (1936),38._ Such low foot as ours is not common, but 
‘occurs for instance in Thompson's B 20 (West Slope ware; late fourth or very early third 
century), and in a late Campanian kantharos in the British Museum." 

the shape is a long-lived one, Thompsgn (ibid., 363) points out that the vase 
iusrated on a fragment of a Megarian bow! (C 96) muit be meant for such a kantharos 
it clearly shows a double lip though not the angular profile of the lip (one cannot expect 
meticulous accuracy from a Megarian bowl). Probably D 49, from a mid-second century 
zoup shows, as he says, another, though here the lip i broken away. ‘The kantharos most 
like ours in proportions is that which appears on some bronze coins of Tarentum quoted 
and illustrated by Wuilleumier and dated by Vlasto (Journal International ’Archéologie 
Numismatique 1899, 5) between 281 and 272 8.c. Ours cannot, in the circumstances, be 
of so carly a date; vase so roughly made would be unlikely to be treasured for long, or 
one of so brittle a shape to survive. On the other hand, the family plate would obvi 
be hoarded for generations, and it would not be surprising if vases which closely imitate 
metal prototypes were sometimes old-fashioned in their proportions. Again, in so rough 
a vase the proportions may be fortuitous; other kantharoi of this ware found at Knossos 
have shown considerable variations. 


2. Lamp Stand. 
PLATE 15, C. Profile of foot, rio. 29. Height preserved, 18 cms, The top is missing, 
but some other examples found at Knossos have their tops rubbed or scraped to make 
1 In the cup published by Wuilleumir (tee above, practice of making metal kantharoi in thie way accounts 
p. 186) thereisan outer shell with the Muting beaten out for the curious vertical member ofthe lip ofall these 


{n'y and smoot net sell whove upger edge is athace 
tree 'the veri! iv of he cutee HWesumsly the 8 BM inv. 75. 8-20, gr. 





17 high-swung handles; very 
mngated profile. Lower part 


e 














Pagenstecher publishes of wo blac 
Medusa-head enblemata, both found in Grete (Jaf in mood and more carefully executed, than the photo- 
i912, 146, fig. 1, now in Candia Museum; and graph 

Galenische Relifteranik, pl. 1, now in the Louvre). Tare ve 
hhave myse'seen the Bowl in Candia and do not think the mask on our handle. 
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them fit exactly into the round hole of the lamp. I do not know of any corresponding 
Jamps having been found. For lamp and stand, see Olynthos V, pl. 201. 


aie Ve 


Fio, 29. Fic. 30. 
(Scale 1 : 2.) 2 





3. Cup or Jug. 


Fragment. Profile, ric. 30. ‘Top diameter about 7 cms. At one end of the sherd 
the rims slightly crooked, as though it were pushed in by the attachment of a handle. 


V. Prastic Fracments, UNGLAzED. 


1, (@) Pare 16, C,1. Part of vertical handle in the form ofa grooved stem decorated 
with overlapping acanthus leaves. Neither attachment preserved. (I have no measure- 
ments; the scale of pare 16, A and C is practically the same.) 

(8) erate 16, C, 2. Part ofhandle as above, but with leaves facing in both directions. 
Probably from the same vase. 

2. PLATE 16, C, 3. Handle of kantharos? Sharply curved. Decorated with plastic 
leaves facing in both directions. Neither attachment preserved. 

g- RATE 16, ©, 4. Handle as above, but froma different vase. Small flowers inthe 
angles between leaves and handle. 

4, PLATE 16, C, 5. Dolphins. Two exx. The tails of both are broken. ‘They were 
attached to something by theit notes, ike the dolphin on the Roman bronze jug no. $13 
in the Metropolitan Museum (Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and Roman bronzes, 195). 

5+ PLATE 16, C, 6, and D. Part of handle of hydria? ‘The handle itself'is a double 
rope. At upper attachment, mask in high relief. ‘The features are much blunted; the 
‘atk must have been ether insufficiently presed into the mould or rubbed before it was 

ry. 





It is obviously difficult to find justifiable dated parallels for so roughly executed a 
head. It seems to have several points of resemblance with some of the figures in the 
frieze of the great altar of Pergamon, particularly with the giant shown in pls. XII, XXIV, 
and XXVI (bottom right) of the Pergamon publication.” The heads resemble one 
another in their solidity and simplified outline; both have a low, triangular forehead, 
wild hair growing up vertically from the brow, sloping eyes, short upper ip and rounded 
chin. 

Again, the general proportions and the hair are reminiscent of the head of Helios on 
the Rhodian coinage. BMC Caria and Islands, no. 229, pl. XXXIX, 19 (a gold stater), 
dated 189-166, seems particularly like ours in details, though the general form is less 
solid, 

‘On the grounds of these resemblances one would be inclined to date the handle some 
time near the middle of the second century.? 


Peganon, WY, i 
‘The maik ig very lke the photographs whi 
Pesta bouts nih 






that the photograph gives a correct impression of the 
character of the task which & actually much mote 
‘egular and les heavy in proportions, more controlled 





ts. Pagenstecher says that the two masks 
probably neither of them is realy Tike 
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VI. Mecarian Bowts. 


1. PLATE 15, E, Profile, rio. 31, A. Top diam. 12°8 cms. Clay, dark grey; glaze, 
matt black. In medallion, rosette. "First band: three rows of leaves, overlapping. Gf- 
Courby, Vases Grecs  Religf, fig. 82, 13, for a single row in this position. Second band: 
vine shoot with grapes and leaves (vid fig. 77, 9). Border: key pattern with saltires 
enclosed in oblongs (ibid., fig. 76, 4) : 

















2. no. 91, B. Top diam. r1-4 cms. Clay pink; glaze metallic dark brown. Part 
of band with ivy leaves as Courby, fig. 77, 10? Border: egg and dart. 

3. M6. 31,C. Top diam. 11-6 cms. Clay grey; glaze matt ‘Tips of radiating 
leaves, apparently two lobed and one plain. Courby, pl. XIM, 19, has alternately 
lobed and plain leaves. Border: egg and dart. Each dart was stamped into the mould 
with the same die as the adjoining egg, and a space was left between the impressions, 

4. mo. 51D. Clay pink; glaze metalic dark brown. Thin fabric. Fragment 
from near the bottom of a bowl, with sloping palmettes. A little like Courby, fg. 80, 8. 

5, iG. 31,E. Clay and glaze grey. Part of egg and dart border, and of band with 
postzhorn pattern (Courby, fig. 76, 8). 

see ma" F Clay pink, glaze metalic brown. Part of rim with border decorated 

with blobs. 
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‘The profiles of 1, 2 and g and the decorative motives of all but 6 are of the ‘ Delian? 
type. 8 ad § ate obviously imports, to judge ftom their clay and glaze, 2 and 4 
might be local imitations, 6, with its odd profile and decoration, looks local. 


‘VII. Lacynos. 


_ PLATE 15,D. Low body with angular shoulder. Slightly flaring lip. Strap handle 
with two grooves. “A hole is bored through the vertical part of the handie. The neck is 
prolonged inside the body, narrowing slightly buts broken away after 2'5 ems. Lower 
part of body missing. Clay pinkish yellow; cream slip, rather chalky. Decoration, 
painted in thinned brown glaze, consists of: a band around lip; four bands at angle of 
shoulder; on shoulder, four arched lines bordered with dots, presumably branches 
with a bunch of grapes(?) hanging from the centre of each. The fabric is such as one 
often finds in imported lagynoi. 

‘A lagynas found at Corinth (Broneer, AZA XXXIX (1935), 71 fi.) also had a vertical 
hole through the handle, which is missing, and the same extension of the neck, complete 
and not much longer than in our vase. A fragment of a neck of the same kind is 
ilutrated by Zahn (Prem gor, no. 18 Leroux, Lagyes, 24, no. 9); and vertically 
Pierced handle by Watzinger (4M XXVI (igor), 56 f= Leroux, Lagomay 215 no. 16) 

uch Jago seem to have been made for playing some kind of practical joke on unwary 
revellers. : 











Miscellaneous. 
1. Kit Props. 


PLare 16, B. Many small lumps of fired clay occur, roughly pinched into shape, and 
marked with the impressions of the rims of cups or small bowls. Though they must 
obviously have been used as kiln props I could not find among the cistern pottery any 
rims which exactly fitted the impressions. 


2. Praguss. . 

piate 16, A. Upper parts of three plaques, all from different moulds, showing a horse- 

man with flying cloak and crested helmet. Small suspension hole. Lower part of 
similar plaque showing hind legs of rearing horse and tail of snake. 

‘Design and execution extremely rough. ‘The fragment with the snake is of such 
crumbly clay that it seems to have been merely sun-dried and not yet fired. 

T have notes and sketches of some similar plaques which are or were in Candia 
Museum and are said to have been found at Kounavoi, near a destroyed kiln. One 
fragment shows a horse's feet with a snake, complete, lying more or less underneath them, 
as in ours. In another, the most complete, the snake rears up and confronts a standing 
figure, presumably a worshipper; but in most of the plaques the position of the suspen- 
sion-holes would preclude such’ figure. In two, which look particularly late and 
barbarous, the rider has no cloak and holds a spear almost vertically, and there is an oval 
shield(?) hanging infront ofthe hors’ head Only two are from the same mould 

For another Hellenistic plaque with rider and snake, ¢f. G. Davidson Hesperia XI, 111. 

In such relief both rider and snake are presumably the Hero of some local cult. 


3. Moutps. 


(a) Lion's head. 
pate 16,B. (Impression.) Height preserved, along central axis, 4cms. The mould is 
broken around the animal’s face, and the mane and ears are gone. " ‘The remaining part 

is broken in two. 
Tt is not possible to say whether the lion was complete or merely a head, and whether 
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in the round or in high relief. The shape of the mouth and the projecting, deeply 
grooved tongue suggest that the head may have been a spout. 

‘Again reminiscent of the Pergamene altar. ‘The full-face lion, Pergamon ILI, ii, pl. II, 
offers most points of comparison, having widely open eyes (though not so round as out 
lion’s), the same soft, pufly muzzle, with little feeling for any underlying bony structure, 
the saine pattern of wrinkles on the muzzle, and the same gaping mouth with dropped 
lower jaw. 





(6) Female head. 

pate 16,E. Height, 4-2 cms. Perhaps the emblemafor a bowl. The gitl seems to wear 
a winged cap which is fastened by a band under the chin, (The wing on the left side of 
the head doesnot show clearly inthe photograph.) The hair i treated ata simple mass 
covered with finely engraved fines; it ends in twisted waving ringlets. I cannot satisfac~ 
torily identify this head, She might perhaps be an amazon with a winged cap, as on 
coins of Soli,** or perhaps a Gorgon with twining snake-like ringlets. On a, coin-series 
of Gortyna there is a Gorgon’s head, based on the heads on Rhodian coins.*® Cf. also 
the Gorgon emblemaia in the two bowls found in Crete (see above, p, 187, note 20). 

‘In mood and in form the head shows a general likeness with the ‘ Schoner Kopf? from 
Pergamon :* for instance in the hair line, the slope of the eyes, the small mouth, the 
simplified outline (though ours is a less heavy type), and particularly in the very delicate 
and suggestive treatment of the eyes, 


4. Lames, 
1. (a) PLatE 14)F, 13 profile, rio, 92, 1. Widest diam, 7-2 cms, Body angular, top 
slightly concave, Glazed all over. 


(b) PLATE 14, Fy 23 profi, ¥1G. 32,2. Diam, 7:6 cms, As above. Gf. Thompson, 
© 55, (Hesperia TH, 360, fig. os which has almost the same profile, “C54 and 56 
have the same lip, but the profile of their bodies is rounded. 

2, PLATE 14, F, 43 profile, rio. 32, 3. Diam. 6:2 cms. Body not quite so angular} lip 
turns up. Glazed all over. ’ Fragments of four others of the same type, wholly or partly 
glazed, one with a slightly longer lip; profile, rio. 32, 4. 

Pate 14, Fy 95 profile rio. 32,5, Diam, 66m.” Body bulging lip as in, The 
Probie is very like that of Broneer, Corinth 1V, 2, fig. 14, 44, but more squat, Glazed. 
all over. 

4. Profile, rio. 32,6. Diam. 5°8 cms. Low foot; flat bottom which meets side in a 
sharp curve;’ horizontal lip. Nozzle broken away. "Nozzle alone glazed. 

5. Profile, ric. 32, 7. Neck only preserved. ‘This is funnel-shaped, like that of 
Bronce, of ely figs» 49 (Type 13), though in detail the profiles are very different 
from one another. Glazed all over. GE. Ob npia-Bericht IV (1940-1941), fig. 66b', = 

6. ptate 14, F, 5; profile, ric. 32, 8. Fragment of bowl-shaped lamp with several 
spouts. Diam.'1g cms. ‘The bowl is carinated in profile and glazed to below carination. 

‘These lamps are all wheel-made. ‘They are wholly or partly covered with glaze of 
the same metallic and polychrome kind as that on the glazed pots. They have thick 
‘walls, long pointed nozzles, string marks on the bottom and (in contrast to Attic and 
Corinthian lamps of the Hellenistic period) horizontal handles. The profiles of 1, 2 
and 3,are most like those of Broneer’s Type 12, of. eit fig. 14, 44 and 45. This type, 
‘though not dated exactly, probably belongs to the end of the third and beginning of the 
second centuries. 15, Whose funnel-shaped lip our 5 resembles, is dated in the 
first half of the second century. Among Thompson's groups, nos. C 55, 56 and 57 are 











2 BMG Lycaoni, Izuria, Cilicia, pl, XXV, 2-8. pl. XVI, 9. I am grateful to Mr, Robinton for 
* BMC Crete and Aegean Isiands, pl.’ X1,_ 10; Grawing may attention to these coin-series. 


JN. Svoronos, Numismatique de ta Eréte ances, ° * Alerter von Pergamon Vil, pl. XXV, 90. 
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closest to ours. E 89, go and 96 are also like, but the juncture between rim and side 


add 
‘a 
> 











a4 


Fro. 32. 
(Scale 2 :3.) 


To sum up, the shape and glaze of some of the glazed ware (plates, bowls 
with outcurved and incurved rim) is close to that of pots in Thompson's D 
and E groups. Pots of these shapes would be particularly easy to pack and 
export, so that one would expect to find close pravincial imitations of Attic 
types. Thompson’s D and E groups are very alike and he assigns them to the 
middle and end of the second century respectively. The lamps are closer to 
‘Thompson’s C group, but the lamps from the kiln surface were primitive and 
old-fashioned compared with Attic lamps, and one might expect the same to 
hold good of the cistern types. Lagynos and Megarian bowls fit in well enough 
with a second century dating, which the style of the plastic head and the two 
moulds seems to corroborate. 


B. HOMANN-WEDEKING 


A few apparently local shapes (flat-mouthed olpe, round cups, cups with 
fluted mouths, ladles) are, as has been noted, slightly reminiscent of Minoan 
shapes; so is the fleur-de-lys decoration on the unpainted hydria; but the 
resemblances are not, I think, strong enough for one to regard them as more 
than curious coincidences. 
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AN ATTIC BOWL 


(pares 17-18) 


In pLate 17 and rics. 1-2 I publish a bowl formerly in the possession 
of Humfiy Payne, which passed to me from Mrs, Payne. It was bought 


in Athens and was, I believe, found in Attica. 


Diameter 32°5 cms., depth of bowl 6:5 cms. Foot and some fragments of bowl and rim 
missing, On rim, a central black and two red bands, bordered by white lines; on outside 
edge, zigzags. ‘The inside is black, but had a design in the tondo, of which only a red band 


bordered by white lines, as on the rim, remains, 





Fic. 1,—Arnic Bows, Derans. 


‘The shape is common in Attica in the late seventh and early sixth ce 
turies, not elsewhere,? unless perhaps in Bocotia. 
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made certain by the clay, which is a warm brown with a tendency to red. 
The surface is well polished. The paint is good, rather lustrous, and brown 
where used thinly. The applied red is exactly that of many Attic vases of 
the period. 

But this vase, though Attic, is not painted in Attic style. The animals 
are pure Corinthian, the use of filling ornament is Corinthian. Payne 
pointed this out to me, and indicated the workshop in which the painter was 
brought up; it is that of the Sphinx Painter.? He was unable to find a vase 
by the same hand, but comparison with the later works of the Sphinx Painter 
and others from the same workshop leaves no doubt that this vase belongs 
to that family. This conclusion needs to be supported by detailed com- 
patisons with the Corinthian works of this group, and other contemporary 
Corinthian and Attic vases. We have ‘on our bowl lions, goats, panther, 
bird, a fair selection from the Corinthian beast-world. The lions and, 
apparently, the panther are of the Protocorinthian type, but with the thicken- 
ing body which becomes common in the Transitional period for the general 
proportions compare NC, pl. 14; 16, 6~7; and, for contemporary Corinthian 
vases in different style, ibid., pl. 13. 

‘The closest of these is the fragment of an olpe in Heidelberg, NC, pl. 14. 
‘The goats are particularly like; compare the eye, the line which marks off 
the belly-stripe, the outline of the back leg, the curving horns (cf. VC, 70, 
n.6; the typical goat of the Sphinx Painter, WC, pl. 25, 5, has straight horns). 
The differences, in the use of incision and in the greater heaviness of body, 
make it unlikely that we are dealing with a later work of the same painter, 
and the dissimilarity of the panthers on the two vases bears this out. The 
panther’s head on the bowl (rc. 14) is slightly drawn, but has no exact 
parallels; the shape of the forehead and the distribution of red are unusual ; * 
the eyes are set more vertically than is common; ° unfortunately the lower 
part of the face is destroyed. A nearer parallel may perhaps be found in 
the work of another Corinthian, the Painter of Vatican 73; see NC, pl. 11, 
4-5. This painter’s goats, NC, pl. 11, 1; 16, 4, especially the former, are 
and n. 1. To the list of his works there _Thete are works of hit late middle and late period, 
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fairly near to ours, though earlier; his lions and birds are not like. The 
incisions over the goat’s eyebrow have the same form as in the Sphinx Painter’s 
goats, and our lion has some likeness to his (NC, pl. 16, 6, 7; 25, 2), though 
rather in bearing than in details of form and incision. The incision on the 
legs is like that used by a painter close to the Sphinx Painter in his later style 
(NG, pl. 20, 3 and fig. 11). Lastly, the spacing of the filling ornament and 
the forms of rosette are very like VC, pl. 12, 1 and 8-9 (Sphinx Painter). 





Fro, 2—Atric Bowt, Derait, 


Though we cannot point to any other work of this painter, these com- 
parisons should make his associations clear. ‘The closest parallels, the olpe 
in Heidelberg and the olpai of the Sphinx Painter’s middle period (NC, 
nos. 166-7), are late Transitional. ‘The bowl is a little more developed than 
these, particularly in the use of incision; the Early Corinthian parallels cited 
also suggest a date towards 620 rather than one still in the Transitional period.* 

Similarly close parallels cannot be found in Attic work of the time. No 
other Attic vase by the same painter is known to me, nor is the work of his 
Attic contemporaries very like. By way of contrast, compare our lion with 
an Attic lion of very slightly earlier date, the name-piece of Vlasto’s Lion 
Painter (BSA XXXV, pl. 59 @).? This shows many of the same stylizations 
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as Corinthian Transitional lions; the curl of the nostril, the wrinkles on the 
brow and upper jaw, the delicate curve round the mouth; note also the 
filling of incised rosette, of a type which becomes common at Corinth in 
the Transitional period (VC, 31) and is the hall-mark of the subsequent 
period. But how different the style! The wrinkles are real wrinkles, not 
decorative patterns; the eyes and teeth are made for business; there is a 
liveliness lacking in the more conventional lions of most Corinthians of the 
time. 

Our bow! stands at the head of the Corinthianizing current which reached 
its flood in the second quarter of the sixth century.® This current does not 
set firm until the sixth century. The great painters of the late seventh 
century, the Nessos Painter and his colleagues whose works are known from 
the Vari find, hold strongly to the Protoattic tradition. Comparisons may 
be made between Attic and Corinthian work of the last quarter of the seventh 
century, and more or less Corinthian influence observed in many Attic 
works. But nothing at this time even approaches our bowl in its degree of 
Corinthianizing. Payne has called the Peiraieus amphora® ‘an attempt 
to transfer Protocorinthian technique and style to an Attic vase’, but it is 
much more independent than the bowl. Many details of the drawing (. 
disposition of the filling ornament and many of the forms: the horses with 
their wispy manes and loose jaws) are pure Attic; and though the broad 
outline of the style and some of the incised details and filling ornaments 
resemble Protocorinthian, the cock on the neck is very close to Early Corinthian 
cocks! In other words, it is related not to one moment only of Corinthian 
vase-painting, but combines old-fashioned elements and others whose 
Corinthian parallels are of more recent date. The Corinthian influence in 
it is then not a matter of transference of style, but an eclectic imitation of some 
elements of the Corinthian style; and it may be that those elements which 
go back to Protocorinthian are not taken direct from Corinth, but come 
through the intermediary of some lost Attic painter, predecessor of the painter 
of our bowl.! 
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The progress of Corinthian influence in Attica may be seen in the group 
of vases from the Kerameikos grave mentioned in AA 1932, 195, by the 
Kerameikos Painter? There is some Corinthian influence here, without 
doubt; look at the boars on the mug and jug ibid. figs. 4 and 5, the rays, 
band of sigmas, and rosettes on the former vase; the incision on the legs of 
the panther is something like that on our lion. But the general Attic quality 
of the painter is beyond dispute; the Corinthianizing elements-are confined 
toa secondary place. This painter is important, as a close forerunner of the 
Gorgon Painter; compare their pairs of sphinxes and sirens, and their lotus 
and palmette chains. More fully Corinthianizing are the two bowls from 
Vari, AM LXII, pls. 43 and 44; but these, though ascribed by Mrs. 
Karouzou to the early Sophilos, form a not very important part of his ancestry 
or of the main chain of transmission in Attica. 

The growth of feeling for Corinthian style in the late seventh century 
may well be seen in filling ornament. The variety and exuberance of 
Protoattic ornament is already declining in the Siren amphora (BSA XXXV, 
pl. 60). Corinthian influence in the Nessos amphora and vases of the time 
may be seen more clearly both in rosette-forms and in disposition of filling 
ornament; this is true also of such vases as the lion and leopard krater from 
Vari,!4 which otherwise owes little to Corinthian. An especially instructive 
comparison is between two kotyle-kraters very close in style to one another, 
one in the Kerameikos (AA 1934, 209, fig. 8), the other from Vourva (BSA 
XXXV, pl. 55 ¢). The latter has no other signs of Corinthian influence, 
and its subsidiary patterns repeat those of the earlier vase; but instead of 
hooks, diamonds, rosettes, S-spirals, herring-bone, there are only rosettes 
of a later, Transitional, Corinthian type, and worm-like lines. Elements of 
Protoattic decoration hardly survive the seventh century; a good late 
example is the olpe in London from Naukratis, FHS 1929, 253, fig. 125 In 
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shape and style this is closely bound with the group to which the Gorgon 
Painter’s olpai belong. The Protoattic characteristics of this, the earliest 
of the group, should warn us against giving too much weight in its develop- 
ment to Corinthian influence. 





Fro, 3—Arnic Koryie-Krarer, Muntcnt 7409. 


Considering his quality, it is difficult to observe our painter’s influence 
in Athens. Direct descendents are few. One is the kotyle-krater Munich 
7409, bad work which combines divers elements (1. 3).1° The shape is 
Attic; 17 the back is decorated with the loops familiar in Protoattic, but 
now very old-fashioned The sphinx has at first sight an Attic look, but 
does not find exact parallels ; its very low forehead is out of date. ‘The swan 
is comparable to our bird, for all its coarseness; its incision differs only in 
having two lines instead of one across the back of the head, and in the incision 
of the tail; the shape of the wing is the same, though ours is more carefully 

% Profesor Beasley introduced me to this vase, 1 BSA XXXV, 186, 199 
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feathered. The lion under the handle of the Munich vase is in some respects 
like ours, especially in the incision of body and legs; he has been con- 
taminated with a lion akin to the Polos lions, and his face suggests something 
between Polos and a bad version of the Gorgon Painter. The animals of 
the lower frieze are unimportant. The filling ornament is Corinthian, the 
rosettes those of Transitional vases; in this respect also the Munich vase is 
a descendent of our bowl. It must be as late as 590-80, as the lion shows, 





Fio, 4.—Arnic Lexane, ATHENS 296. 


and the animals of the lower frieze agree with this date, Its painter has 
learnt (though not very much) from our master, and has also picked up 
something of later Corinthian influence and some elements of Attic tradition. 
Some other works of the same time show the same influence in detail 
for instance, the goat under the handle of the lekane Athens 296 (r1c. 4).19 
It is a skinnier animal, but the head is like ours, notably the lines above the 
eyebrow, the beard, and the knobs on the horns. ‘The lion next door is some- 
what like ours, especially in the incisions on shoulder and forelegs, but these 
AM LXI, pl. 455, Haperia XIU, 45, no. 5 and pl. 5. + (KX Painter) 
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details are not rare in Attic. For the stylization of the goat’s head compare 
the same painter’s stand Athens 16183; %° and the fragment from Phar- 
salos signed by Sophilos.2* 

The detailed resemblances between Sophilos’ work and our bowl are 
few. It is dangerous to look for influence in more general points. There is 
nothing very individual about the arrangement of different animals in a 
frieze. One might be tempted to compare the bearing of various animals, 
but such general resemblances need not be due to imitation, The works 
of other Corinthian painters of the period with the same spirit must have 
been well known in Attica. Indeed, it is possible that others, whether 
from the same workshop or not, followed our painter to Athens. This is 
favoured by the slightness of his provable direct influence. The works 
which might show his immediate influence have not been uncovered, or, 
if they have, are unknown to me; the vases already quoted are not very 
close. But none of the works of the late seventh century which show 
Corinthian influence is related to this bowl, so it seems that he did not have 
great influence in Attica. The hypothesis of a time-lag might help to explain 
this. At the time of his transference from Corinth, the Protoattic tradition 
was still very strong. Twenty years or so later, when Corinthian influence 
was more widely received in Athens, there was a new style to follow. Our 
painter may have ceased working, died or returned to Corinth; or, cut off 
from his fellows in Corinth, he may have failed to develop. In that case, 
the progressive Attic painters would prefer up-to-date Corinthian masters 
to one who appeared to them behind the times, 


Solon offered Athenian citizenship to immigrants who came to practice 
a trade.#® It has often been supposed, and is likely enough, that among 
such immigrants were potters from Corinth. Though it is not possible to 
assert that we have any of their works, the relations between Attic and 
Corinthian painting in the carly sixth century could hardly be explained 
without assuming import of potters as well as pots. ‘This was no new thing 
in Solon’s time, for we now have an unnamed Corinthian painting a vase 
at Athens a generation earlier. It is worth noticing that he is a colleague 
of the man who, as much as any other, transformed Corinthian vase-painting 
into the Early Corinthian style. The Sphinx Painter was an enterprising, 
one would suspect essentially commercial, artist, whose wares have a wide 
distribution. It is not surprising that one of his associates should make 
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the move to Athens. He may not have been the first. The Nessos and 
Peiraieus Painters have, as Payne and Beazley have pointed out,24 elements 
derived from a Protocorinthian style which had gone out twenty years before 
their time. They were certainly not consciously archaizing, and more recent 
models were available. Perhaps they learnt from some painter who had 
himself learnt in a Protocorinthian workshop, but had not absorbed the 
influences which had since changed the Corinthian style; that is, from some 
one whose connexions with Corinth were cut in the middle of the third 
quarter of the seventh century. But I do not wish to push the time-lag 
hypothesis too far, in default of direct evidence which may at any time appear. 

Certainly in this period—with Late Protocorinthian, and the successors 
of the Kynosarges Painter at Athens—Attic and Corinthian vase-painting 
begin to draw together. Most Middle Protoattic follows a very different 
line from Protocorinthian (the Ram Jug Painter has more kinship with 
Protocorinthian than other Attic painters) and the Kynosarges amphora 
is no exception. After Kynosarges must come Acropolis 367,!° which is 
somewhat like the Thermon metope AM 1914, pl. 13. But the general 
resemblance in this and other works of the period ** does not establish 
imitation on the part of Attic painters. In another field, direct imitation 
of Protocorinthian work during this period is shown in the clay head of 
Attic manufacture and Protocorinthian style from the Acropolis, published 
by Jenkins? In the political field, Kylon’s attempt at tyranny soon after 
640,% with the support of his father-in-law Theagenes tyrant of Megara, 
may suggest that Athens was being drawn closer to the cities of the Isthmus. 

By the middle of the seventh century Attica had certainly recovered 
from the decline in the earlier part of the century.” ‘The complex grave- 
monuments of the Kerameikos and Vari show that the dead enjoyed a good 
deal of luxury. These remains, taken with what we know of Attica in the 
succeeding period, present a picture of a wealthy aristocratic society.*° Its 
wealth was not based on commerce and colonial enterprise, as was that of 
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Corinth. The products of Attic potters are contrasted with Protocorinthian 
vases in their distribution * and also in their size and purpose. Many of 
the finest Protoattic vases were made for funerary use; nearly all of them are 
large vases, not of everyday use.!* It may not be too fanciful to see in the 
contrast between the large pieces of splendid grave-furniture and the second- 
rate little vases of everyday use the germ of that division between rich and 
poor which became so acute by Solon’s time. 

However that may be, the fact that a Corinthian vase-painter’ worked 
at Athens a generation before Solon’s legislation, coupled with the increasing 
signs of Corinthian influence in Attic vase-painting of the time (influence 
which may be partly due to the establishment at Athens of other Corinthians), 
should have some bearing on the state of Attica in Solon’s time. It would 
take too long, and draw us too far from the bowl which is my starting-point, 
to examine the complex problems of Solonian economics; but the appearance 
of a Corinthian at Athens is one further chain in the argument, which the 
evidence of Attic vases, their style and distribution, strongly reinforces, that 
the distress which Solon had to relieve was due not solely to poverty, but to 
economic growing pains. 








T. J. Dunpani 


3 J. M. Cook, op et 204. Sicily and Egypt. But few of them are older than the 
% Contrast the funerary amphorae with the plain last quarter of the seventh century, when, perhaps, 
vases in which oil was exported (R. S. Young, Late export afl began to develop. 
Geometric Grace, 179, 280). "These range. s8 far 36 


EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE, 1939 
(Lares 19-25) 
Inrropvcrion 


The following is the first instalment of the report of the excavations at 
Mycenae in the summer of 1939, undertaken by an expedition, largely from 
Cambridge, under the aegis of the British Schoo! at Athens. A preliminary 
account of the main results appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1939, 
210 ff. The following students of the British School at Athens took part in 
the work at Mycenae: Miss Helen Thomas and Miss Vronwy Fisher of Girton 
College, Mr. F. H. Stubbings, Fellow of Emmanuel College, and Mr. Arnold 
Silcock, F.R.I.B.A. Other members of the expedition who undertook various 
parts of the work were Mrs, Alan Wace, Mr. Joseph Last, Mr. Michael Fuller 
and Mr. Colin Kraay of Oxford, and Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Goethert of Berlin. 
Miss Elizabeth Wace was actively present throughout. Orestes Dasis was 
foreman and Ioannis Katsarakis was mender. The expedition was much 
indebted to the American School at Athens for allowing Mr. Wulf Schafer to 
come to do the surveying and for the loan of equipment and other help. 
Mr. Gerald Young, Director of the British School, and Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, 
‘Assistant-Director, assisted in many ways. The Greek Government, which 
afforded us every facility, was represented by the Ephor of Argolis, who with 
the local police authorities smoothed all problems. 

This report was written in the spring and summer of 1940 in Athens from 
my notes and from those of Miss Fisher, and was checked over at Mycenae in 
August 1940. Since then Mr. M. S. F. Hood, Student of the British School at 
‘Athens, has read over the manuscript on the site at Mycenae and in the 
museum at Nauplia in the late summer of 1948. To him are due many 
corrections and observations, especially on the pottery. ‘The manuscript was 
revised by my wife and myself at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
in the autumn term of 1948, when several additions were thade. The whole 
has subsequently been further revised and edited by Mr. F. H. Stubbings, 
who also prepared the plans, on the basis of Mr. Schafer’s survey. 

It has proved impossible to make the report as complete as was at one 
time hoped. The small finds which were deposited in the National Museum 
at Athens are not yet available for study and therefore cannot be described or 
illustrated here. Many of the vases have been identified by Mr. Hood in the 
Nauplia Museum, but several could not be found, and the reader will note that 
many details are in consequence missing. This is due to the evacuation of 
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the museum during the war and to the loss of the stratigraphic record of the 
Mycenae excavations when the basement room of the old museum at Nauplia, 
in which it was kept, was converted into an air-raid shelter. It is hoped to 
supplement this report by a later one including the small objects and any 
others of the vases which may subsequently be recovered at Nauplia. It has 
not, however, been thought worth while to delay publication any longer. 
Further reports on the other areas excavated in 1939 are in preparation and 
it is hoped that they will appear in later volumes of this Annual. A brief 
account of all these finds is included in my general book on Mycenae, pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press in 1949. 
A.J. B. Wace 


I, Tne Premsroric CemeTery 


During the excavations of 1920-23 at Mycenae particular attention was 
paid to the area of the Royal Shaft Graves and the Grave Circle in the hope 
of tracing the course of their history. From an exhaustive review of the 
evidence, both that previously available and that derived from those excava- 
tions, it appeared that the Shaft Graves formed part of a prehistoric cemetery 
which had been in use since Middle Helladic times and therefore preceded the 
building of the Lion Gate and Cyclopean walls, the Granary, the Grave 
Circle, and the houses immediately to the south of the latter. There is no 
need to repeat or even to summarise here the details of the conclusions, for 
they, together with the archaeological evidence on which they are based, are 
given in full in the report of the excavations of 1920-23.! ‘The whole space 
occupied by the fortifications and buildings just mentioned (see the plan 
Fic. 1) is marked by the presence of soft rock in which the Shaft Graves were 
dug. On the east this area is bounded by a line drawn from the east side of 
the Lion Gate and under the Ramp to the east side of the Ramp House. 
Eastwards of this line rises the slope of hard limestone of which most of the 
Citadel is composed.?- Westwards the hill slopes downwards, and wherever 
the rock has been exposed, either within or without the Cyclopean walls, it 
is the same soft rock as that of the Shaft Graves. The dividing line between 
the soft rock and the hard limestone can be seen outside the Lion Gate at the 
foot of that sector of the Citadel wall which runs from the east side of the Lion 
Gate northwards to the northwest angle of the enceinte and is constructed in 
ashlar work in conglomerate.? As pointed out in the report of our earlier 
excavations this is the nearest area to the summit of the Citadel where it was 
possible to dig out graves in the rock. A similar but much smaller area, just 
outside the Postern Gate, was explored in 1939 and several rock cuttings, 
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probably plundered graves, were found, but the pottery in them was mostly 
Hellenistic. Only a little Mycenaean ware (L.H. III) was found. 

Within the Citadel walls the evidence for the existence of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery comprises the following graves or groups of graves (indicated by 
corresponding letters on the plan, Fic. 1): 


A. The six Shaft Graves themselves, which are obviously one group and 
the last resting-places of the members of a royal family.® 

B. The skeletons of men found by Schliemann on the slope of the rock 
by what he called the mouth of the Third Shaft Grave, With 
these he says he found five Middle Helladic vases.* It is sometimes 
thought that these skeletons and vases come from MH. graves which 
were destroyed when the Third Shaft Grave was dug. It seems 
more likely, however, that these burials were intact when Schliemann 
found them, The vases were unbroken and Schliemann implies 
that the skeletons were complete, although the bones and skulls 
were so much perished that the skulls could not be extracted entire. 

* Had the bones and skulls lain in disorder, so acute an observer as 
Schliemann would certainly have noticed the circumstance. 

C. The four graves found by Stamatakis in the eastern part of the 
Grave Circle,* 

D. The plundered Shaft Grave, probably of L.H. II date, found 
underneath the floor of the east basement of the Granary in 1920.7 
Since the gold discs, which probably once adorned a dress, suggest 
that there was a woman buried in this grave, and the pieces of 
boar’s tusk from a helmet suggest a man, it may have been the 
grave of a husband and wife of a noble family. 

E. The three certain M.H. graves found beneath the Ramp House,* 
and the three possible graves beneath the same house.’ The latter 
are shallow rock cuttings under the north wall of the megaron of 
that house. They were found empty, but may well be graves 
which had been disturbed when the house was built. 

F. The Middle Helladic grave underneath the east room of the South 
House.!? 

G. Outside the Grave Circle between Shaft Grave VI and the West 
Basement of the Granary there was apparently another rock-cut 

1 Sain Aen 16a, There are realy "taro op ce 16, 
gly four vate, Karo, of. ci» 16, 63, nos. 197-160. Renee Kt, Mycenaean Age, 97. 
ela es oy Shieann $34 ANY Bre. 
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grave. The rock seems to be cut vertically for a depth of about 
1-25-1'40 m, where there is a levelled space. There are traces of 
stone walling on three sides. ‘This was first explored by Tsountas, 
then by us in 1920, and in 1948 by Dr. Papademetriou, Owing to 
these successive disturbances it is now difficult to be sure about the 
shape of this probable grave. 


In addition Tsountas 4 noted several shallow rock cuttings to the south 
of the Grave Circle which may be, as he suggested, graves that had been 
disturbed when the houses were built over this part of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery. 

Further the Golden Treasure found by Schliemann’s surveyor close to the 
northwest corner of the Ramp House lay according to his report in what 
appeared to be a Shaft Grave which had been disturbed.® In view of what 
we now know, that this whole area had been a prehistoric cemetery, it is 
extremely likely that this treasure was part of the contents of a grave. The 
other view that it is a cache of plunder looted from graves in this cemetery 
seems, to me at least, less probable. Schliemann’s plan and description 
incline me to the belief that there was once here a rich shaft grave which 
was partly ruined and plundered when the Ramp House was built. The 
treasure has now at last been adequately published by Miss Helen Thomas who 
has fully discussed the whole problem.# 

‘Again in the space at the foot of the supporting wall of the ring of 
slabs of the Grave Circle on the west there is an artificial cutting in the 
rock now filled with small stones as a bedding for the base of the Cyclopean 
wall1® This cutting might conceivably be that of a grave which was 
discovered and destroyed when the wall was being built. 

It will be observed that the graves in this part of the Prehistoric Cemetery 
now within the Cyclopean walls range in date from Middle Helladic, as shown 
by those below the Ramp and South Houses and those found by Schliemann 
near the Third Shaft Grave, through Late Helladic I, the Shaft Graves 
themselves, to Late Helladic II, the Shaft Grave below the Granary. No 
L.H. III graves have yet been discovered in this part of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery. 

In conversation with me Tsountas often expressed his conviction that the 
Prehistoric Cemetery would be found to have extended outside the Lion 
Gate and the Cyclopean walls, that is to say to the north and west of the 
Grave Circle. When the excavations of 1920-23 showed definitely that the 

4 TrountasManatt, Moe. Age 114. M BSA XXXIX, 65 


5 
¥ Schliemann, Myeenae, 990 f, pl G. 1 BSA XXV, 105, ple T, 63. 
8 BSA XXV, 119. 
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Lion Gate and Cyclopean walls had been built long after the Shaft Graves 
were dug and that, after the Royal Shaft Graves had been enclosed as a sacred 
area, the rest of the cemetery round them’ had been given over to building 
purposes, this conviction of Tsountas seemed more than ever likely to prove 
correct. 

In the report of the excavations of 1920-23 the belief was expressed that 
the Prehistoric Cemetery extended outside the Cyclopean walls to the west.® 
‘This opinion was shared by Karo. Further study of the problem made me 
feel sure that exploration of the area immediately outside the Lion Gate to the 
‘west and north would result in the discovery of more graves belonging to the 
Prehistoric Cemetery. Accordingly the testing of this opinion was one of the 
main objectives of the excavations of 1939. 

Just below the Lion Gate to the northwest Tsountas had cleared a small 
space round some later walls and revealed the surface of the soft rock not far 
below them. He never published any report of this work, and since the rock 
showed clearly we naturally chose this area as a suitable place where the rock 
could be examined carefully and in detail, During the exploration of this 
region and the parts immediately adjacent to it to the north and south we 
found fifteen graves, all cut in the soft rock, and as they are the earliest remains 
discovered in this area it will be convenient to begin with them, and then 
proceed to trace the subsequent history of this part of the Prehistoric Cemetery 
from a study of the walls and pottery and other relics found in the course of 
our excavations. 

‘The following is a list of the graves, and the description of each is accom- 
panied by a brief catalogue of its contents. All the graves will be found 
marked on the plan (Fic. 2) by Roman figures I to XV. 


I. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 1-60 m., W. 1-00-1-10 m., D. 060 m. 

‘The covering slabs were missing. The grave had been disturbed 

and its original contents had been removed. There were no human 

bones in it. The presence of sand and strata of muddy earth in it 

gave the impression that the grave had been cleared and left open, 

and had then been refilled by earth and sand trickling and washing 

into it during rain storms. In the earth were an iron nail, a piece 

of modern china, some Hellenistic sherds and a few miscellaneous 

. MHL (Minyan and Mattpainted), and LH. II (one Ephyraean), 

and L.H. III sherds. The presence of the iron nail and of the 

china suggests that the grave may have been found by Tsountas 
and cleared by him and then left open to the weather. 


1 BSA XXV, 118, ¥ Schachtgriber, 16. 
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IL. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. Di. 1-00 m., D. ‘60 m, 

The covering slabs were missing. The grave had been dis- 

turbed and its original contents had been damaged and partly 

removed. A few fragments of human bones were found and 

several examples, all much broken, of Middle Helladic pottery. 

The more important pieces are catalogued below (nos. 1-3). Of 
the other seven fragments four were of Grey Minyan ware. 


Finps 


(Note—The four-figure numbers in the left-hand margin are the inventory-numbers in 
the Nauplia Museum, ‘he numbers in brackets are those of the excavators’ inventory.) 


Pottery 

981 1. Jug, handle and neck broken off and missing. There is a hole through the side 
198) above the stump of the handle, perhaps for the insertion of the upper end of the 
handle,}* or possibly for suspension, H. 0-14 m., greatest Di, 0°135 m., Di, of 


base 0°05 m. 

‘The clay is pink, covered with a slip of pale buff with a greenish. tinge and 
a alight polsh. The original shape of the jugs hard to determines it seems 
reminiscent of the late EH. ‘ tankard,’ ® but for an example of similar fabric 
we may compare a M.H. jug from the Argive Heraeum.! Yellow Minyan, 
MH. (Pt. 20. 1.) 

2. Gobiet, fragment, showing part of the body and the lower root of the handle, 
H, 01178 m,, W. 0-198 m. 
‘This is a fragment of a Grey Minyan goblet like the examples from 
; Korakou and Eutresis® ‘The clay is grey and has a well polished slip of the 
same colour. M.H. (PL. 20. 4.) 
4+ Goblet or bow, fragment from rim. H. 01175 m., W. 0-15 m. 

‘The biscuit is red and is covered with a black highly burnished slip. ‘The 
rim is horizontal ® and suggests a. metal prototype, Below the rim on the 
body are two raised metallic lines. This is undoubtedly a piece of a goblet or 
bowl of the so-called Argive Minyan ware of Mul, date, which i, however, better 
called Black Burnished Ware and regarded as a version of the Red Burnished 
Wares MH. (Pt. 20. 3.) 














III. Grave, shaft, rock-cut, regular. L. -00 m., W. 0:65-0'70 m., 
D. 0-85 m. (Pts. 19 (a), 21 (b).) 

This is a well-cut shaft grave. All along the four sides at the 
top there was a rock-cut ledge obviously for the insertion of the 
covering slabs which are missing.** On the north and west where 
the rock slopes away there is little if any ledge. In any case on 
these two sides the present state of the rock does not allow any 
accuracy in measurement, but what ledge there was was certainly 

SpA RRR teeta, 3 ta Se iit a, 
‘SBeg., from Gonia, Begen, Karakou 11, fg. 11. v2.and figs. 9, 
Biegen, Frog, fig 75 0. 1202. oe 
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shallow and slight. On the south and east sides, where the rock 
rises, the ledge is plainly cut. On the east it is 0-30-0-40 m. deep 
and 020-0'25 m. wide and on the south it is 0-15-25 m. deep and 
0-15 m. wide. The manner in which this shaft was cut down into 
the sloping surface of the rock closely resembles the manner in 
which the Second and Fifth of the Royal Shaft Graves were cut 
down into the rock. This grave had been disturbed, but seven 
unbroken vases and some small objects were found in it, which are 
without doubt part of its original contents (Pu. 21 (b)). 

Just below the top of the rock, almost in the very centre of the 
tomb, was a fragment of sheet gold (no. 8). As the excavation 
proceeded downwards some, animal bones and M.H. sherds 
(mostly Grey Minyan) were found at about 0-30 m. below the 
rock edge. At about-o-75 m. from the top three beads (one of 
amber, and one each of blue paste and amethyst) were found 
(nos. 10, 12, 13) and at this level along the west side of the tomb 
appeared the tops of a row of seven intact vases (nos. 1~7) undis- 
turbed and in situ. Just to the east of vase no. 3 were found lying 
almost on the rock floor five gold ornaments (no. 9) and four 
beads, two of amethyst (no. 12) one of blue paste (no. 10) and one 
of gold (no. 11). These with the vases, and the beads found at a 
higher level, presumably belong to the original contents of the tomb, 
for the vases had every appearance of being quite undisturbed and 
at the same level towards the south end of the grave were one or 
two fragments of human bones. Probably the grave was dis- 
covered when, after the Lion Gate and adjoining bastion and walls 
were built, this area was occupied by small L.H. III buildings. 
‘The covering slabs were removed and the plunderers dug out the 
skeleton and robbed it of most of its ornaments. The vases had no 
value for them and were left. The beads and ornaments found 
were overlooked or dropped by them. 


Finps 
A. Pottery 
1, Cup, or small bowl, with plastic duck’s head on rim and a small tailike projection, 
9p oppasite side acting as a spout; between them on,one side is a vertical 
ribbon handle, Di. 0-09 m., Di of base 0-038 m., H. (with duck’s head) 
0-08 m. 

Clay buff, with a smooth buff slip. It is roughly painted with three bands 
of streaky black-brown paint above the base and an inverted wave pattera at 
the rim; the handle is barred; the duck’s neck is fringed and looped, its bill is, 
barred, ‘and its eyes bulge. LH. I. (Pt. 2t (a), 4.) 
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‘There seems to be no exact parallel for this vase, though small hand-made 
askoi in the shape of a duck are not uncommon in L.H. III. Apart from the 
duck’s head and tail, the cup is of recognised L.H. I type (Furumark 221).** 

3974 2. Goblet, one high-swung vertical ribbon handle. Di, 0°09 m., Di. of base 0-045 m., 
ts7 of bow! 0-095 m., H. with handle 0-118 m., H. of bow! 0-081 m. 

It has a smooth light buff slip. The paint shades from red to red-brown. 
‘The foot and handle are painted in solid colour; round the lower part of the 
bowl are two plain bands and above an inverted wave pattern edged with a 
wavy line; the rim is painted inside and out. LH. I. (Pt. 21 (a), 5.) 

‘The shape (Furumark 270) *7 is characteristic of L.H. 1, and ina more refined 
variety, of L.H. IL. Nos. 4 and 6 below are similar. ‘The decoration is closely 
similar to that on a jug from Korakou."* 

3978 3. Askos, loop handle from top of body to middle of spout. H. 0-065 m., Di. 0-085 m. 

(238) {Tt has a smooth slip, light buff in colour. » The paint is black-brown and 
streaky. A band roughly painted surrounds the base, and round the centre of 
the body are two more. On the shoulder is a simple running spiral with small 
dots, one or two in each angle, above and below the tangents. ‘The handle has 
a rough line of paint and the spout is painted in solid colour inside and out. 
LHL (Pi. ar (a), 6) 

LH. examples’ of this shape are few. ‘The nearest parallels are from 
chamber tombs at Mycenae ** and Demetrias° Of these, one of the Mycenae 
examples has an argonaut pattern on it, that from Demetrias the double 
axe. All three are perhaps rather later ‘than the present vase, the spiral 
decoration of which is best compared with that on squat one-handled jugs of 
similar date. : 

1975 4- Goblet, one high-swung handle. H. with handle 0°116 m., Di. 0-093 m., Di. of 
(239) base 0-045 m., H. of bow! 0-09 m._ Dimension of bow! at greatest width 0-097 m. 

‘There is a smooth slip, buff in colour. The paint is black-brown, streaky 
and rather worn. On the edge of the base is a band, and on the underneath of 
the base another band. A thick band encircles the stem and three thin bands 
the Tower part of the bow. ‘There isan inverted wave pattern directly below 
the rim which is painted in solid colour in and out. ‘The handle is barred. 
LH.1. (Pr. 21 (a), 7.) Compare nos. 2 and 6. 

1979 5 Feeding-bowl, one high basket handle and a short bridged spout. H. without 
fey handle 0:09 m., H. with handle 0-14 m., Di. 0:10 m., Di. ofmouth 0-065-0'070 m. 
Dik. of base 0-045 m. 

‘There is a slip, deep buff in colour, and the paint is brownish black. The 
base is painted in solid colour. ‘The body shows a design of four flower-buds 
with groups of three thin leaves between them all waving in the breeze. Above 
cach flower-bud is a double wavy line. The spout, neck and handle are painted 
insolid colour, but the paint on the handle.is worn. L.H.I-II. (Pt. 21 (a), 1.) 

‘The shape (Furumark 158) is rare, though a development of it (Furumark 
159) is common in L.H. III. There seem to be only two closely similar vases 
known, from graves at Korakou*? and Eleusis.* Perhaps the shape was designed 
specifically for funerary use. 

3973 6. Goblet, one high-swung handle. H. without handle 0-070 m., H. with handle 
(241) 0-093 m., Di. 0-075 m., Di. of base 0-04 m. 

“Phere isa smooth buff slip and the paint is black-brown and streaky, ‘There 

isa band round the base and another round the stem, and three thin bands 
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round the lower part of the body. ‘The rim is painted inside and out in solid 
colour and directly below on the outside is a running line of small loops with a 
dot in the centre of each. This is a M.H. pattern. There are diagonal bars 
onthe handle. ‘The paint is poor and worn. L.HLI. (Pt.21 (a), 2.) Com- 
pare nos. 2 and 4. 
7. Jug, small, with cutaway neck and loop handle, H. 0-055 m., Di. 0-055 m. 
‘There is a smooth buff slip and the paint is brown. There is a band round 
the base and two bands round the middle of the body. “Theres a simple running 
spiral on the shoulder The neck is painted inside and out in solid colour and so 
is the handle, the paint of which is rather worn. L.H. I. (Px. 21 (a), 3.) 
‘The shape preserves M.H. traditions, but is known in L.H. I from Kerakou 
and elsewhere.'* For the decoration compare the askos, no. 3 above. 








B. Miscellaneous Objects 


8. Gold, sheet, fragment. L. 0-015 m. 

9 Omaments, gold, bechive shape, five. H. 0-007 m., Di, 0-017 m. ‘These are 
hollow and conical, and much resemble bee skeps in shape and appearance, 
because of the raised spiral rings round them. They are the gold prototypes of 
a well known Mycenaean ornament which has hitherto been found only in 
glass, as in examples from Mycenae,’* Dimeni,2* Menidi,*” Spata,2# and else- 
where. , All of these are probably of L.H. III date. One of the steatite moulds 
from Mycenae ® shows a mould for making this type of ornament, probably in 
glass or paste. 

to, Beads pase, blue, two, H. 006 m, Di. 006 m. ‘These are of plain spherical 

11, Bead gold, one. H, 0-002 m., Di, 0-002 m, This is hollow and made of two 
convex pieces of gold soldered together, and is of a plain spherical shape. 

12, Beads, amethyst, three, H. 0-005 m., Di. 007 m. “These are ofa plain spheroid 
shape. 

13. Bead, amber, fragment only. H. 0-004 m, This is too much broken and decayed 

4: for the shape to be determined, ” 





IV. Grave, rock-cut, irregular, L. 1-10 m., W. 0-60-0-70 m., D. o-15~ 
0°20 m. i 

This grave had been disturbed and its covering slabs and all its 
original contents had been removed. Nothing was found in it 
and so presumably it had been found and cleared either in 
Hellenistic times or more probably by Tsountas. 

V. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0-95 m., W. 0-40 m., D, 0-15-0-20m. 
(Px. 19 (a).) 

‘Although no covering slabs were found over it, the grave was 
undisturbed. In it there Jay, in the contracted attitude on its 
left side with the head to the west, the skeleton of a child, perhaps 
about ten years old. In front of the lower part of the body just 
above the knees lay a vase (no. 1). 
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Finps 
Pottery 





without handle 0-085 m., Di. 0-09 m., 

(Pt. 20, 2.) seis 
“Phe clay is coarse and grey-brown in colour and the vase is unslipped. 

MH. “There are similar vases om Asine.!® 


Fim 0-085 of base 0-04. 





Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 1-70 m., W. 0-035 m., D, 0-20 m. 

There were no covering slabs and the grave had been disturbed 
and robbed of its original contents. In the earth in it there were 
no human bones and only a few L.H. III and Hellenistic sherds of 
no importance. Probably the tomb was found and cleared when 
Wall A, which is built along its south side, was constructed in 
LH. III times. 





VII. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0-70 m,, W. 035-046 m., D., 


0°35 m. 

"This was a very small grave dug in the soft red rock, and was 
covered with one rather small rough stone. It contained the 
skeleton of a young child (about six years old) buried in the con- 
tracted attitude, lying on its left side with the head to the north. 
‘There were no vases, beads or other funeral offerings nor any 
sherds in the grave. 

Close to this grave and under the wall (Wall B in Fic. 2) 
immediately to the east of it we found the greater part of a Yellow 
Minyan bowl (Px. 20, 5). ‘This may once have stood above the 
grave according to the practice noted by Blegen ® at the Argive 
Heraeum. 


VIII. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0-80 m., W. 0-45 m., D. 0-4o~ 


0-45 m. 
This grave lies between Graves ITI and V (sce Pr. 1g (a)). It 
had one covering slab (0-70 x 0-30 m.) with a smaller stone above 
the southwest corner of the grave. ‘There was a rough ledge round 
the edge for the adjustment of the covering slab. On the north 
side it is 0-06-o-10 m. wide and 0-15-0-20 m. deep. At the east 
end it is about 0-06-0'10 m. wide and about 0-25 m. or even more 
deep, since the rock here between it and Grave V is broken away. 
On the south and west, where the rock slopes down, a true ledge is 
not now discernible. 

In the grave lay the skeleton of a young child in the contracted 
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attitude with the head to the west. The bones were very much 
decayed and it was not possible to determine on which side the 
skeleton had lain. Probably the child was not more than three 
years old. Round the neck was a necklace of gold and amber 
beads (nos. 2, 3) and below the body lay the fragments of the 
broken Ephyracan goblet (no. 1). The grave is thus certainly of 
LH. IT date. 
Finns 
A. Pottery 


1. Goblet, fragmentary in three pieces and incomplete, H. of largest piece 0-13 m. 
‘The’clay is pinkish buff in colour and the biscuit has well polished slip of a 
buf tone, ‘The paint is red. ‘These undoubtedly come from an Ephyracan 
goblet similar to those from Korakou and elsewhere. On two of the frag- 
ments part of the rim is preserved, and they show part of the conventionalised 
argonaut design with which the goblet was decorated. ‘The third piece is from 
the lower part of the body on the same side as the smaller fragment and has 
also part of the design on it, LH. II. (Pt. 23, 9-11.) 

















. B. Miscellaneous Objects 

4, Beads, gol, ten, Di. o-00§ mH. 0005 m, |The beads are hollow and made of 

two convex pieces of gold soldered together. This is easily observed because 

‘one bead has come apart. ‘The beads are pierced for threading through the 
centre of each convex piece. They are spherical and have vertical grooves. 


+ Beads, amber, seven. ‘These are so much decayed that their shapes and sizes 
cannot be determined with any certainty. All of them were pierced for 
threading. 


IX. Grave, rock-cut, regular. L. 1-00 m., W. 0°75 m., D. 0:50-0:60 m. 

The grave had been disturbed and its contents removed and 

there were no covering slabs. When the disturbance took place is 

uncertain, possibly in Hellenistic times, because the grave was 

largely filled with stones and late tiles. In the earth was a 

carnelian bead (no. 1) which may perhaps be the sole survivor of 

its original contents. ‘The only sherd worth mention is a fragment 
from a dark grey Minyan goblet (Pt. 23, 12). 


Finps 
Miscellaneous Objects z 


1, Bead, carnelian, Di. 0-004 m., H. 0-004 m, The bead is of a plain spherical 
shape and of good red carnelian, possibly Egyptian in origin, 


X. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0-85 m., W. 0-45 m., D. at E. end 
o'50 m., at W. end o-15 m. 
There were no covering slabs and the upper part of the grave 


© Blegen, Koratou, pl. VI. 1 and fig. 765 Progmna fig. 678, no. 425. 
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had been disturbed when the north-south Mycenaean wall was 
built to its west. (There is now a gap in this wall between the 
T-piece and the long piece to the south.) In the upper earth at 
the east end and under a heap of stones lay the fragments of two 
vases (nos. 1, 2). These, which were incomplete, may have 
belonged to the original contents of the grave and have been placed 
above or perhaps by the side of the body. In the grave lay the 
skeleton of a child lying in the contracted attitude on its right 
side with the head to the cast. With it was a paste bead (no. 3). 
It would appear that the grave was disturbed when the L.H. IIT 
occupation of the area began, and the stones at the east end were 
perhaps thrown in to level the ground. 


Finps 
A. Pottery 


1. Alabastron, fragmentary and incomplete, six pieces which may perhaps belong 
to more than one vase, L. of largest piece 016 m. W. 014 m., Di, not 
ascertainable, 

‘The clay is pink and covered with a smooth buff slip. The paint is a thick 
rich black. On the side is a wave pattern rising to a high crest between the 
handles. A line of dots follows the edge of the wave and there are two lines of 
dots below the neck and rim which are painted in solid colour. A narrow 
band surrounds the base, which bears the wheel pattern. Thes fe un- 
doubtedly pieces of an alabastron of typical LH. If style and fabric similar 
to examples from the Kalkani Cemetery ® and elsewhere. L.H. II. 
len ‘22 (a), excluding sherd at top right.) 

2, Goblet, fragmentary, one piece. L, 0°15 m., W. 0-06 m. The pink biscuit is 
covered with a buff slip well smoothed, and the paint is a brown-black. ‘This is 
part of the body and one handle of a goblet similar in shape to Grave III, 
po (Pua (ai 7), with either one or twohighswung handles. ‘The whole vase, 
body and handle both, was decorated with the stipple pattern and the handle 
also has broad oblique bars. For the shape and style vases from the Kalkani 
and Argive Heraeum cemeteries may be compared.*® L.H. II. (Px. 22 (a), 
top right, y 














B. Miscellaneous Objects 


3+ Bead, paste, blue. L. 0-006 m., Th, 0003 m. This is of a plain oval form and 
pierced lengthwise. 


XI. Grave, cist. L, 0°56 m,, W. 0-44 m., D. 0-32 m. (Pr. 19 (b).) 


There were no covering slabs; they were probably removed 
when the L.H. III drain (C on plan) was cut along the north side 
of the grave and the L.H. III hard clay floor laid above. At each 
end, north and south, was one single vertical slab; and each side, 
east and west, consisted of one large and one small slab. In it were 


PL XXVIH, tomb 515, n0.2, #8 Shape: Wace Gh Tomb, ple XXXIV, 16, 17. 
rand pl xan Decoratign: iid ph. I, 40; Blegen, Preys 59. 
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found the crushed skull and the much decayed bones of the 
skeleton of a young child not more than five or six years old. The 
head was at the north end and the bones were rather scattered. 
No funeral offerings were found in the grave, but there were a 
few sherds of M.H. date and part of an obsidian blade. This is a 
characteristic M.H. grave.4® 

XII. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 1-60 m., W. 040-055 m., D. 
0°45 m. 

‘There were no covering slabs. The grave had been disturbed 
and its original contents removed. In the earth were a few M.H. 
sherds including one of Mattpainted Ware Group B III. 

XIII. Grace, cist. Lac. 0-45 m., W. 0°25 m., D. 0-30 (PL. 19 (b).) 

This grave had been disturbed. The covering slabs were 
missing, and all the slabs at the sides and ends except that at the 
north end had been removed. In it lay the remains of a young 
child buried in the contracted attitude with the head to the south 
and lying on the right side, In the earth were a few M.H. sherds 
and some chips of obsidian. There were no funerary offerings 
proper. The grave which is of a characteristic Middle Helladic 
type ‘” was probably disturbed when the L.H. III clay floor was 
laid above it. 

XIV. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 100-0192 m., W. 0:50 m., 
D. 0-40-0-70 m. (Px. 19 (b).) 

The grave had been partly disturbed and the covering slabs 
were missing. In it the skeleton of a child of about ten or twelve 
years of age lay on its back in the contracted attitude with its head 
to the north. The bones were all much decayed. In the earth 
were several M.H. sherds (Px. 23), notably Grey Minyan (nos. 1-3) 
and Mattpainted Ware (nos. 4-8). Some of the latter were, rather, 
Yellow Minyan sherds painted with matt paint. 

XV. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L,. 0°80 m,, W. 0-40-0-45 m., 
D. 0-35-0-40 m. (Px. 19 (b).) 

The covering slabs were missing and the grave was probably 
disturbed when the L.H. III drain (C on plan) was built above it. 
The bones were much decayed and broken and no definite attitude 
of the skeleton (or skeletons) could be observed. There were 
fragments of a skull at each end, north and south. If there were 
two bodies, which is not by any means certain, then apparently 
one had its head to the north and the other its head to the south. 


 Symbolae Oslenes IX, 91. © Symbolae Oslornses IX, 31. 
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In any case to judge by this and the decayed condition of the 
bones, the skeleton (or skeletons) was that of a young child, In 
the earth was found a fragment of a Mattpainted M.H. panelled 
cup, Group B II (Pt. 23, 13),! and one Argive Minyan sherd 
(Px. 23, 12). 


The first point to be noticed about these fifteen graves is that they are 
arranged in groups, perhaps family groups. ‘There is one group consisting of 
nos. I, II, IV, another of nos. III, V, VIII, IX, XII and a third group of 
nos. XI, XIII, XIV, XV. This grouping of the graves can be compared with 
that of the graves within the Cyclopean walls, where there is the group of the 
Shaft Graves themselves, the group of graves in the castern part of the Grave 
Circle found by Stamatakis, and the group of graves underneath the Ramp 
House (see above p. 206, A, C, E and Fic. 1). 

The second point is that the graves outside the walls, like those within, 
range in date from Middle Helladic to Late Helladic II. In other words in 
both sections of the Prehistoric Cemetery there is no grave later than LH. IL 
and this simple fact, the absence of any L.H. ILI graves, confirms the con- 
clusion already arrived at, that the Prehistoric Cemetery was disused in L.H. 
III when the Lion Gate, the Cyclopean walls, the Granary, and the Grave 
Circle itself and the houses south of it were constructed." 

Of the graves outside the walls, the cist graves nos. XI and XIII are 
certainly Middle Helladic in date, since they conform to a well known type of 
M.H. grave. Nos, II and V are, to judge by their contents, also Middle 
Helladic in date. Close to Grave VII and just under the broken wall imme- 
diately to the east of it most of a Yellow Minyan bowl was found, which may 
once have stood above the grave, according to the practice noted by Blegen 
at the Argive Heracum.5 This grave then may probably be classed also as 
Middle Helladic. Grave III dates from the end of L.H. I or the beginning of 
L.H. II. To judge by the finds in them Graves VIII and X are almost 
certainly Late Helladic II. 

Of the remaining graves nos. XIV and XV are probably Middle Helladic, 
and so too, most likely, are nos. land IV. Of the group consisting of Graves 
UL, V, VII, IX, and XH, one—Grave V—is M.H., two more—Graves III 
and VIII—are L.H. I-II, and so the remaining two Graves IX and XII might 
tentatively be assigned to the same period. 

The region between this latter group and Grave X, another L.H. II grave, 
was noticeable for the fact that close to the rock here were found the remains 
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of several L.H. I vases, possibly from graves which were disturbed when the 
cemetery had fallen into disuse and (as we shall see) was built over. 

One of these vases is nearly complete, the rest only fragmentary. The 
following are the chief pieces: 


1929 1. Cup, tea-cup shape, with strap handle, of which only the base is preserved. 
(400) Missing parts include that part of the rim where the handle should join. 
Hi, 0-007 m., Di. of rim 0:15 m., of base 0-043 m. 

Well made, with thin walls.” Clay buff, with ‘smooth buff slip inside and 
out. Carefully decorated in streaky black-brown paint with subsidiary dots 
superimposed in white. Foot painted in solid colour, with two broad parallel 
bands above; on body, large spirals with thick outer ring and solid centre, 
linked by double tangents and loops above and below; dots superi 
white on centre of spirals and on the right-hand tangents; rim painted inside 
and out. (PL. 25) 1.) 

This isa very fine example of a characteristic L-H. I type ® already familiar 
from Mycenae,® the Argive Heraeum,® and elsewhere, On some of these 
there are dots’of superimposed white on the rim, and there may have been 
such on the present vase, as the rim is badly rubbed. 

403) 2. Bate of a cup or bowl, probably like the preceding one. (Pt. 22 (b), 8. 

(404) 3. Two fragments of a’ low-stemmed kylix. Measurements of larger piece not 
available; smaller piece: H. o'062 m., width 0-08 m., thickness 0:003 m. 
Clay pink with buf slip, smooth on ouside, Decorated in red-brown paint 
with thre wide parallel bands round lower part of bow with running spiral 
above. Rim painted inside and out. ‘The decoration’ suggests a L.H. 11 
date.t (PL. “f 











b), 3-4.) 
? pirfbrm), Decorated with three broad stripes, and above 
fs with big cross-hatched leaves (‘ tennis-racket trees '), and 
between these lowerrbuds, “The general style of drawing is very similar to 
that of a group of early L.H, I piriform jars from Prosymna,® and the present 
fragment may be from a pot of the same shape, though larger. ‘The flower 
buds are like those on a cup from Prosymna, also of the earliest L.H. I style.®? 
‘The cross-hatched leaves are common on slightly later pots. | (Pt. 22 (b), 1.) 
5 Sherd with cross-hatched leaf pattern, perhaps from a squat jug of small 
‘labastron.® LH. 1, but later than the preceding piece. (PL. 22 (b), 5 
(402) 6, Base of a cup, probably of ‘ Vaphio’ shape. L.H. I cups, of that shape are 
sometimes decorated, as this fragment is, with a bold spiral underneath the 
base: (Pu. 22 (b), 7.) 
(305) 7. Two pieces of a cup like Pr. 25, 1. (Px. 22 (b), 6.) ‘The other sherd illustrated 
With the above comes from the area just south of the same group of graves. 
(?5g0) 8. Small fragment with part of argonaut design and ‘ foliate band.” * Palace 
Style,’ LH. II (early). (PL. 22 (b), 2.) 
In the neighbourhood of the group of Graves XI, XIII, XIV, XV, man 
pisces of M.HL. pottery were found) including an extremely interesting, thou 
agmentary, mattpainted cup shown in PL. 25, 2. Tt belongs to’a com- 
paratively rare light-on-dark M.H. ware, perhaps best known from Korakou.® 
% Discussed by Wace, Gh. Tombs, 148. Furumark’s Bg iid, figs. 6545 636, 657. 
onpenetyy a Hi 8 eh Thy 
Wace, Gh. fonds, pl. tomb sa, no. 13 pl. pl, XXXI2 [east ua) 
XXXIV, tomb 5170s pLNLL tomb st8,a0.97, |” HG Wace, Gh, Tenby, pl. XLL, tomb 518, no, 355 
 Blegen, Pragmne, fi. 060, ‘and for another shape, with spiral underneath base, 
Gt thd, fg 874 Tor decoration and shapes also pl, XXXIIT, comb 517, no, 12. : 
56, Sf Hee can, Tye “ey ayant Ae. Pil, B26, ti no. 2, 
‘i Thid,. fg. 653. Gf. Mylonas, Mpotor. ‘Ehwols, 2, and examples cited there 
96 (right regen, Korkou, 321, Class D T, with fig. 47 and 
Pred by: 65. pitsg6 ee < 


{4or) 4. Fragment of a jar 
them plant motif 
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Unlike the Korakou pieces, however, this cup is decorated in two colours, red 
and white, on a darkepainted ground. ‘The other sherds include, pieces of 
ordinary polychrome Mattpainted Ware (Ps..24 (a), 6), decorated with a bold 
pattern in dull red outlined in brown, The ground! is, light brown sip, 

ware, Blegen’s Class B IIJ, is represented at Korakou ® and Zygouries,** 
and by some especially fine pots from the Argive Heracum.** ‘There are 
sherds of it in the Nauplia Museum from earlier excavations at Mycenae 
(PL. 24 (a), 1-5). 

‘Thus we see that the pottery round this last group and that round Grave X 
and between it and the group to which Grave III belongs all confirm the 
dating already suggested for these graves. 

As already remarked the part of the cemetery within the walls, the Grave 
Circle and the graves adjoining it to the north and south, ranges in date from 
Middle Helladic to Late Helladic II (the date of the shaft grave below the 
Granary), and the same, we see, holds good for the fifteen graves now 
discovered outside the walls. Within the walls there are shaft graves and 
shallow rock-cut graves of a M.H. type and outside the walls we have dis- 
covered one shaft grave, several shallow rock-cut graves, and two M.H. cist 
graves. Thus the same types of grave occur in both parts of the cemetery. 
Further the plan (Fic. 1) shows that the distance horizontally from the shaft 
grave below the Granary (D on plan) to Grave VI and to the group formed by 
Graves XI, XIII, XIV and XV is not great. In fact that distance is much 
less than the distance between the shaft grave below the Granary (D) and the 
MLH. grave below the east room of the South House (F on plan). There is 
indeed, on consideration of all the circumstances, no reasonable doubt but 
that the graves within the walls and those now discovered outside the walls are 
part of the same cemetery. - When we can resume our excavations and 
explore the region south of Grave VI and east of Grave XIII there is every 
likelihood that more graves will be found. In fact the further exploration of 
the Prehistoric Cemetery, of which the Royal Shaft Graves formed part, is one 
of the more urgent pieces of work to be done at Mycenae. 

Pausanias ® in his account of Mycenae implies that the tombs of Aga- 
memnon and his companions lay within the Cyclopean walls, and states that 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus were buried a little outside the walls because they 
were considered unworthy of burial within the city. These remarks of 
Pausanias most probably represent the local tradition told to him on his visit 
to the site. Schliemann proved the correctness of this view as regards the 
first part of the tradition, that relating to the graves of Agamemnon and his 
companions, by his discovery of the Grave Circle with the Royal Shaft Graves 
just within the Lion Gate. Although we know that the Shaft Graves are not 

Op a.nd 60.406 Sib Praga, 986 and pV, 
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those of Agamemnon and his companions, yet local tradition had preserved 
the knowledge that royal graves lay within the walls, Now that we know that 
the line of the fourteenth century Cyclopean walls was carried through the 
middle of the Prehistoric Cemetery, we might perhaps consider that the second 
part of Pausanias’ statement (the part relating to the graves of Clytaemnestra 
and Aegisthus) °? indicates that local tradition in the second century A.D. also 
preserved some knowledge of early prehistoric graves outside the walls. At 
any rate our discovery of these fifteen graves outside the walls near the Lion 
Gate proves that tradition was not wrong in believing in the existence of 
prehistoric graves in this area. Perhaps when the excavations of this part 
of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the walls can be resumed we may hope to 
find the graves which local tradition took for those of Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus. 

‘The excavations of 1920-23 within the Cyclopean walls showed that the 
Prehistoric Cemetery there was disused after the end of the Late Helladic II 
period, for no later graves were found in it, a conclusion which as noted above 
ig fully confirmed by the excavations of 1939 in the part of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery outside the walls, ‘The excavations of 1920-23 also showed that this 
disuse of the cemetery was a natural result of the enlargement and refortifica- 
tion of the citadel comparatively early in L.H. III. The Gyclopean wall 
follows the natural line of defence on the west side of the citadel, except for 
the bulge outwards to include the Grave Circle and the Royal Shaft Graves, 
and runs in a northerly direction towards the Lion Gate, which stands at the 
easiest and most obvious point of access to the citadel and the palace on its 
summit, It thus cuts the Prehistoric Cemetery in two. After the Royal Shaft 
Graves had been enclosed by the Grave Circle and made a sacred area the 
remaining portion of the cemetery within the walls was given over to building 
purposes. To the south of the Grave Circle were built the Ramp House, the 
House of the Warrior Vase, and the South House, and to the north of it, by 
the side of the Lion Gate, the Granary was erected. ‘That all this construction 
took place after the beginning of the L.H. III period in the fourteenth century 
is clear from the results of the excavations of 1920-23. 

The part of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the walls, west of the Lion 
Gate, was also employed for other purposes when it fell into disuse early in 
L.H, III. As the enlargement of the enceinte made the Lion Gate the prin- 
cipal entrance it is clear that an area so close to the Lion Gate would be 
valuable and usefull to those not allowed to live within the walls. One can 

+ Teamust be remembered thatthe two tholos tombs for these names are quite modem and are merely 
called toy the Tomb of Giytemnesta and the Yom archaeological conveniences 


‘of Aegisthus have no connection with the Prehistoric" For the chronology see Wace, Mcenae, 62, 192 ff. 
(Cemetery of with the tradition recorded by Pausanias, 
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imagine that outside the Lion Gate there would inevitably spring up buildings 
to serve the needs of travellers and traders and also perhaps to supply to some 
extent the needs of those who dwelt in the citadel. There would have been 
inns to supply refreshments and lodging for man and beast, and shops or 
booths to supply provisions and goods to travellers and also to the inhabitants 
and garrison of Mycenae itself. Further, part of the civilian population, 
especially of the working or artisan class not allowed within the walls, may 
well have lived here in small houses close to the protection of the citadel. 

One of the results of the excavations of 1939 was to make it clear that out- 
side the citadel of Mycenae the civilian population lived in separate settlements 
in convenient places on the hill ridges, each apparently with its own cemetery. 
‘These settlements may have been grouped on some tribal system, as suggested 
by Tsountas for the cemeteries of chamber tombs near which they occur. 
There is on the hill above the Treasury of Atreus a settlement of large 
important houses, and below them in the slopes of the ridge, especially on the 
west side, are some of the largest and richest chamber tombs found at Mycenae. 
‘The Kalkani cemetery belonged without doubt to the settlement on the summit 
of that hill. Further exploration will almost certainly show (for surface 
indications already suggest it) that the other main groups of chamber tombs 
are related to settlements or groups of houses adjoining. ‘That part of the 
civilian population of Mycenae should have lived immediately outside the 
Lion Gate need thus cause no astonishment. That it should be a trading and 
working-class district would also be natural since the inhabitants of such a 
district would find it more convenient to live near the citadel, the centre of the 
government, and the princes, nobles, and officials within the walls. 

Whether this interpretation of the ruined buildings found above the 
Prehistoric Cemetery west of the Lion Gate is correct or not the fact remains 
that the buildings themselves are not earlier in date than L.H. III and this is 
proved by the pottery and other remains found in connection with them, 

On the western slope of the hill runs a terrace wall of Cyclopean con- 
struction shown by Steffen and marked M on the plans Fios. 1 and 3, This 
wall agrees remarkably well in style with the Cyclopean walls of the citadel 
itself and on that ground alone could be assigned to the same date, L.H. III. 
When the face of the wall was cleared nothing but L.H. III pottery was 
found (including considerable fragments of a L.H. III B krater, Pt. 24 (b)), 
and in trials made beneath the lowest course of the wall, where there is a layer 
of earth 0-076 m. thick between it and the bedrock, L.H. III pottery pre- 
dominated, though a little M.H. and L.H. I and II ware was also present. 
It is thus obvious that the wall cannot have been built before L.H. III. As the 
hillside slopes down westwards it is natural that it should have been adapted 
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for habitation by terracing, as usual on Mycenaean sites. Above this wall 
to the east are signs of further terracing along the edge of the rock, where a 
cut was made through the dump thrown out in Schliemann’s excavations. 
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This trench (see plan of ‘Area 2,’ Fic. 3), about 15-00 m, long and 2:00 m. 
wide, was dug through the lower part, the tail, of Schliemann’s dump which 
still covers the ground in this area to a depth varying from half a metre to a 
metre and a half, Below it appears the black soil which formed the surface 
humus previous to Schliemann’s excavations. As might be expected the 
pottery from the soil of the dump was of a mixed character and of all periods 
from M.H. to Hellenistic. ‘The more interesting sherds, one from a L.H. 111 B 
bowl with a representation of warriors, and two L.H. III fragments with signs 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean script, have already been illustrated elsewhere." 

Below the original surface level the trench was carried down to the rock, 
which was found at levels varying from 31-50 to 29°86, in the hope that traces 
of tombs might be found. The bedrock is the same soft friable rock of which 
the whole of this side of the citadel hill *® consists from the Lion Gate west- 
wards, and it slopes generally from east to west. On the rock, which is in 
places cut away, especially on the west where it forms a sort of edge, stands a 
complex of walls roughly built of limestone blocks, mostly unworked and of 
no great size. The levels on the plan indicate the height of the walls and the 
varying depths at which the rock surface was found. In the middle of the 
trench a cement floor is laid on the rock. 

Wace, Mjenas fg. 7 6 1-3. 1% Wace, of. it 6. 
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It will be seen from the plan and the levels that the walls were low, pro- 
bably the footings of walls of crude brick. The depth of soil above the rock 
was on the average about 1°50 m. except on the west where it was deeper 
owing to the slope and the cutting away of the rock. There is no definite 
evidence for dating the walls or the cement floor which is associated with 
them, but the upper walls and the floor seem to be almost certainly Hellenistic, 
Some of the lower parts founded on the rock may be prehistoric, L.H. III, and 
the possibility that some pieces may be of classical date must not be excluded, 
although unlikely. In view of the discovery of the prehistoric graves to the 
north, in Area 1, it was decided that it was not worth while to open out this 
trench or to try to trace the walls further. The pottery was very mixed all 
the way down to the rock and no clear stratification could be observed. There 
was much Hellenistic ware including tiles, fragments of lamps, Megarian 
bowls, and ‘tear bottles’; a few sherds of Geometric, Orientalising and Attic 
black glazed ware; and much Mycenaean, mostly L.H. III, and some M.H. 
ware. No further details about it can now be given, for the pottery was 
among the material which was lost or destroyed when the old museum at 
Nauplia was used as an air-raid shelter during the war. 

Among the walls about the middle of the trench a few silver coins were 
found, including specimens from Aegina, Sicyon, Bocotia, Argos, and Phocis, 
‘The coins were deposited in the Nauplia Museum where they await study. 
None appeared to be older than the fourth century and they thus probably 
belong to the Hellenistic period of Mycenae when it was reoccupied as a 
kome of Argos, from the third century onwards.” 

The section of the Prehistoric Cemetery (‘Area 1’) containing the 
groups of Graves XI, XIII, XIV, XV and III, V, VIII, IX and XII is 
marked by the presence of a stout Mycenaean wall which runs along the slope 
of the rock where it makes a noticeable dip southwestwards (see Fic. 2). 

From this main wall other walls run off at right angles in an easterly or 
northeasterly direction (one of them reaches to Grave IV) and in connection 
with them were the remains of a floor of hard yellowish-white clay 0-08 m. 
thick. Underneath the floor just north of Grave XI and over Grave XV runs 
a well-built drain (C), which descends the slope from the east and runs through 
the ‘outer wall with a sharp turn to the southwest. This turn was probably 
designed to lessen the force of the fall of the water at the point of its exit 
through the thick wall. The fragmentary state of these Mycenaean walls 
and of the floor does not enable any definite conclusion to be drawn as to the 
object or purpose of the buildings to which they belonged. The date of the 
buildings is clear. On the rock everywhere in this region Middle Helladic 
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and Late Helladic pottery was common. No Early Helladic pottery was 
noted, The Middle Helladic pottery was specially noticeable round the 
group of Graves XI, XIII, XIV, XV, and most of a Yellow Minyan bowl 
was found under the wall east of Grave VII. The earliest possible date for 
the walls then is Middle Helladic, but since L.H. III pottery was found 
below and in the hard clay floor, which is in definite relation to the walls, itis 
obvious that the walls and floor cannot be earlier than LH. III. This 
conclusion was confirmed by the discovery of a group of L.H. III vases above 
the floor level just to the south of Grave XIII. ‘These are as follows: 





35 A. Amphora, piriform, three horizontal loop handles on shoulder. H. 0-148 m., 

tre. Di. otis m. Di of rim o-10 m Di, of base 0057 m, 

245) ‘The biscuit is pink and covered with a smooth light buff slip. ‘The paint 
shades from red to red-brown. The foot is painted in solid colour. Round 
the body are three groups of bands and lines. On the shoulder at a level with 
the handles are twenty-nine vertical wavy lines. ‘There are five lines round the 
neck, ‘The handles are painted and the rim is painted inside and out. L.H. 
TAB. (Pt.25, 3, 

‘The shape of this jar (Furumark’s type 48) differs from the common L.H. IIL 
piriform jar in having a deeper, splayed neck, without the usual * metailic” 
rim. Examples are known from Zygouries and Tiryns,” the latter being 
closely similar in decoration. 

1958 B. Amphora, fragmentary, of same type and shape as A; but only one handle, the 

th) neck, and part ofthe body are preserved. H. of neck 0:09 m., Di. of neck 0105 m. 

‘The biscuit is pink and covered with smooth light buif slip. ‘The vase is 
unpainted, L.H. 11, 

1957 ©. Stirrup.jar(?), upper part missing. H. 0-14 m., Di. of base 0-062 m. 
246) The biscuit i pink with a pinkish buf sp on the outside, ‘The paint is 
red. Round the body are lines and bands. Round the shoulder are groups of 
reversed sigmas between plain bands. L.H. 11. 
D. Bowl, deep, fragments only, Description not available. 
‘The biscuit is pink with a buff slip. On the body is a chevron pattern in red 
aint. 
967 E. Jar, fragmentary, lower part only. H. 0'145 m., Di. of base 0-085 m., greatest 
529) Di. 0-24 m. 
The biscuit is orange buff, and the surface has a slip of the same colour. 
‘The vase is unpainted. L.H. TIT. 














In connection with and near the drain various L.H. IIT vases, all frag- 
mentary, were found. ‘The most important of these were the following: 


A,B,C. Three bowls, handleless. Detailed descriptions are not now available, but 
compare G, H, I, below. These three were found on bedrock, 064 m. from 
Grave XI and’0°35 m. from the inner face of the drain. 
922, D. Kylix, part of bowl and vertical ribbon-handle only. H. 0°07 m., Di, (estimated) 
1 6011 m. 
uae) +" The biscuit is pink and is covered with a light buff slip. ‘The bowl has an 
angular profile and the handle is thick. ‘The vase was unpainted. L.H. III. 
"This type of kylix (Furumark’s 267) 7 is very common at Mycenae through- 
out Li. HI, 
1 Blegen, Zygor, fig. 168, no. +4 Mpyenacan Pottery, figs. 16-17. 
nS eetoo gg pele cick 
Q 
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E. Kylix, base and half of bow! only. H. 0°15 m., Di, of base 0-07 m. 

332) he biscuit is pink and there is asmooth buff slip, Undecorated, L.H. 11. 
D and B vere found inside the drain. 

23952 F. Kylix (or bowl?), fragmentary. 

bs Ta or Blur pak and the vase i covered with red glaze paint, L.H. TIT. 
‘This was found o'10:m, below the hard clay floor and 0-35 m. from the south 

wall of the drain. ‘5 i 

941 G. Bowl, conical, part of rim restored, H, 0-044 m., Di. of rim 0:09 m., Di. of base 


526) oo mn Re ; 

the clay is dark buff and the vase is unslipped and unpainted, L.H. III. 
a H, Bowl, conical, part of rimerestored, H. 0-045 m., Di. of rim 0-10 m., Di, of base 
527) 


0-04 m. 
Fhe clay is dark buff shading to orange, and unslipped and unpainted. 
LH. I. 
1938 Bowl, conical, part of rim restored, poor condition, H. 0051 m., Di, of rim 
28) ‘0:09 m., Di. of base 0-04 m. = 
he clay is brown and is unslipped and unpainted. LH. TIL 
Such plain bowls (Furumark’s type 204) 7 are common throughout L.H, 
TIT A‘and B. These three were found together near the drain, and G and i 
were inside H. 





This evidence alone is enough to show that the drain and the complex of 
walls connected with it cannot date earlier than L.H. III, and this conclusion 
i reinforced by a consideration of the rest of the finds from the neighbourhood, 
which, besides pottery, include terracotta figurines, a flint arrowhead, whorls 
or buttons, raw amethyst, a bronze spearhead, etc.” 

This complex of L.H. II walls includes, of course, the T-shaped fragment 
north of Grave X, which is separated from the rest because the main 
Mycenacan (L.H. III) wall has been destroyed in the space between Graves 
VIII and X. The walls which make a small rectangular enclosure round 
Grave VII, the wall running east from Grave III towards Grave IV, and the 
wall running along the south side of Grave VI, all also seem to form part of 
these Mycenaean (LH. III) buildings, for they not only agree in their 
orientations, but also are connected with the hard clay floor which lies 
immediately south of the wall by Grave VI and of the short piece of wall 
directly to the east of Grave VII. The cross wall directly to the northeast 
of Grave II may well also be Mycenaean (L.H. IH). Its upper end rests on 
the rock, but the northern end rests on debris in which L.H. III sherds are 
found. Northeast of the wall, moreover, there is (adjacent to spot-level 
33'92 on the plan) a piece of a hard clay floor similar to that already noticed 
in connection with the walls by Graves VI, VII, XI and XIII-XV. The wall 
angle formed by two unconnected pieces of wall directly northeast of the 
T-wall rests on the rock and is therefore at the right level for a Mycenaean 
building; it is, however, at a totally different angle from the walls which are 
certainly of L.H. III date. It might perhaps be of M.H. date, but there is no 

Oped fg. 15. Detaled deserptions of thee are unfortunatly not now avalable.. See introduction. 
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other M.H. building inthis area. For the present, therefore, it is probably 
best to consider it as the remains of an early L.H. III building which was 
destroyed when the main complex just described was erected. 

These Mycenaean buildings were presumably ruined towards the end of 
the L.H. III B period—before the final destruction of Mycenae—for no 
L.H. III C pottery seems to have been found in them. It would be quite 
natural that buildings outside the walls might be destroyed some time before 
the final catastrophe to the citadel itself. Detailed study of the walls and of 
finds around them might perhaps lead to more definite conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately the pottery found here was among that which was lost when the 
basement of the Nauplia Museum became an air-raid shelter during the war. 
It is thus impossible to check the point now, and fresh investigation on the site 
will be necessary. 

There seems to be no definite trace of any occupation of this area by 
buildings of any kind during the classical period. A few finds belonging to 
that period came to light, but they were not in definite association with any 
building or other ruins. ‘The most important of these finds are as follows: 

(i) Part of an archaic painted tile with part of a human face. 
a Part of relief band from a moulded pithos showing a winged female figure. 
3942 (iii) Fragments of at least two archaic terracotta figurines, 

All the other walls in this area are apparently Hellenistic and belong to the 
period when the whole of this slope was included within the wall of the lower 
town, which did not exist as such before Hellenistic times.?” These Hellenistic 
walls form the present boundary of the excavated area all along the east side. 
They overlie the Mycenaean walls and floor by the group of Graves XI, 
XIII-XYV, south and east of Grave VI, and northeast of Grave I. These 
Hellenistic walls are not necessarily all of the same period and do not therefore 
necessarily all belong to one building; but till the excavations can be com- 
pleted any expression of opinion about their date and purpose would be 
premature. In some places, for instance east and south of Grave VI, they 
rest on the rock; at other points, for instance where they overlie the Mycenacan 
wall northeast of Grave I, they rest on earlier debris and seem to be differ- 
ently constructed. Also the cross wall south of the group of Graves XI, 
XIII-XV goes down exceptionally deep and is much better built of large 
shaped blocks of limestone. This construction is perhaps due to the fact that 
it stands at a place where the rock slopes down rather sharply to the west. 
Since the north face of this wall, in contrast to its south face, looks rough, as if 
it had never been exposed but built up against a fill or the natural rock, it is 
possible that the deep area to the south might have been a basement. 

1 BSAXXV, 416 
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There is one wall, which from its level is presumably Hellenistic, which 
does not seem to fit in with the other walls of the period. This is the oblique 
wall in the northern section of the area. The level of this wall is too high for 
it to be Mycenaean although there is a piece of a floor of beaten earth or clay 
on its north side. It rests on earlier debris and therefore till this can be 
analysed we can provisionally call it Hellenistic and perhaps attribute it to a 
slightly earlier period than the other Hellenistic walls already mentioned. 
In connection with these Hellenistic walls there was found, besides many tiles 
and some other miscellaneous objects, a certain amount of pottery, including 
pieces of Megarian bowls (one inscribed, but no details now available) and 
fragments of three fusiform unguentaria or ‘ tear-bottles’ (Nauplia Mus. 


3936). 
A.J. B. Wace 








HOMERIC ART? 


Homeric Scenes in Greek Art: Works of Art in Homer. 


‘The phrase ‘ Homeric Art’ is ambiguous. It may mean either the poet’s 
description of works of art familiar to himself and his audience, or trans- 
mitted to them as the furniture of the legends; or the poet’s own style of 
presentation, in relation to other modes of craftsmanship in his time. There 
is also the reproduction, by painting or otherwise, of episodes from the 
poems, and as these may be contemporary as well as later, the study of 
them merges in that of Homeric representations, either of scenes of combat, 
or of the wild life which inspired so many of the similes. 

It will clear the ground to consider this last topic first. On Attic vases, 
Homeric scenes are frequent, and often identified by the names of heroes. 
The story of Achilles and Troilus occurs on a Middle Corinthian vase by 
Timondas; * that of Theseus and Ariadne, with this and other heroic sub- 
jects, on the Frangois vase; * the Judgment of Paris on the Chigi vase; * 
Odysseus and the Cyclops’ Ram on a fragmentary jug from Aegina; § 
Peleus and Thetis on a Cretan plate; * Bellerophon and the Chimaera on a 
Protocorinthian vase; ? Euphorbus, Menelaus, and Hector, with their names, 
‘on a plate from Kamiros;* Paris shooting Achilles on a vase from Pera- 
chora; Achilles and Penthesilea on the shield from Tiryns; * Odysseus and 
the Cyclops on the Aristonophos vase; 1° Theseus and Ariadne, even earlier, 
‘on a geometric bowl from Attica of the eighth century and on an ivory 
plaque from Sparta; ™ the same episode—a man embarking a woman on 
his ship—occurs on one of the finest Minoan signet-rings from Crete.!* 

In these representations there is no attempt to archaize: armour and 
other accessories are of the period to which the vase or signet is assigned 
by its technique. All we can infer is that at that period the story was current 
in the form in which it is depicted. It may have been a novelty then, or 
of venerable antiquity. It may have been borrowed by the artist from the 
poem, or—less probably—by the poet from the potter. This kind of 

1 dove o aac with thane the bop af 1 Buchor Grigiele Vaal (1935), 4 628 
Miss Dorothy Gray, of St. Hugh's College, Oxford, 
with references and some points of detail im the text. 
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“Homeric Art’ only comes into the present context, because until living 
memory such representations were the only ‘illustrations’ of Homeric 
material culture, and it was in terms of these works of art that the Homeric 
descriptions were interpreted, as in Chantrey’s reconstruction of the Shield 
of Achilles. 


Retrospect of Interpretations : Minoan, Homeric, Hellenic. 

Thus the problem of Homeric art is twofold: the archaeological recog- 
nition of works of art described in the poems, and the poet’s own method of 
presenting descriptions of scenes and activities, compared with those of 
artists in other materials, at various periods. 

In both aspects alike, a new phase of criticism began with the discovery— 
mainly due to Schliemann and other archacologists—that there had been a 
whole cycle of artistic achievement in Greek lands before the Hellenic, 
separated from it by several centuries relatively barbarous, but also relatively 
ill-represented archacologically. Consequently there was now a choice 
between three main conclusions: 


A, Homer is Early Hellenic—as was universally believed before Schliemann’s 
time, artistic appreciation of beauty, in nature and in man’s works, having 
existed ‘all the time’ in Hellenic souls, but ‘ release’ having come earlier 
to the tongue than to the hand—if the traditional date for ‘Homer’ about 
850 ».c. was accepted—so that imaginative literature, descriptive and 
narrative, preceded the creation of comparable works of material art. 


B. Homer is Late Minoan and Mycenaean—or at least includes excerpts— 
perhaps (as Evans supposed) translated—from a literature as vividly realistic 
as the best Minoan art, originating among people who were creating and 
using realistically decorated objects such as the ‘Lion Dagger’ or the Vaphio 
Cups. Somehow this literature was transmitted from contemporaries of the 
* Trojan War’ and the historical Sea-Raids to Acolic and Ionian Greeks of 
the seventh and following centuries. 


C. Homer belongs to the Dark Ages, post-Minoan but pre-Hellenic, when the 
material arts in Greek lands were at a very low ebb, but—if the traditional 
date be accepted—poets occasionally saw, and celebrated, exotic works of 
art, Egyptian, Assyrian, or Phoenician, different from their own art, such as 
it was, and only faintly appreciated. 


It has long been realized, however, that these three conclusions were 
not mutually exclusive. One of the first signs of disintegration, before the 


' 
| 
| 
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close of the Minoan age, was the degeneration of decorative art, most clearly 
seen in the popular art of vase painting. Figure-subjects cease, and even 
floral ornaments are abbreviated till they are almost unrecognizable. Seal- 
stones become rare, and almost purely linear, like most of the painted orna- 
ment. There is already little to compare with any literary tradition, even 
if such a literature had been preserved. 

Conversely, one of the first signs of recuperation is the reappearance of 
plants and animals in the panels of the ‘ tectonic’ geometrical decoration, 
mainly based on woodwork and basketry. It is followed by the reappear- 
ance of human figures, at first almost as accessories to the animals—men 
feeding horses or attacking lions—but soon engaged in specifically human 
activities—fighting, driving chariots, sailing in ships, engaging in dances or 
funerals, It is in this (Protocorinthian) context that the first legendary 
subjects appear: Heracles shooting centaurs, fighting Geryon, killing a 
lion, Theseus and Ariadne (as above), and so forth. Scenes of combat are 
eventually identified by the names of heroes—Euphorbus, Menelaus, Hector. 
So few of these are as early as the traditional date for ‘Homer,’ that they 
may probably all be regarded as borrowed by the vase-painters from the 
poets. Rather later, their sudden and frequent appearance in Attica, in 
the sixth century, stands in close connexion with the reputed ‘ Peisistratid 
recension’ of Ionian epic. 

There is, however, one qualification, not easy to formulate, but essential 
to our argument. Masterpieces of gold- or bronze-work may well have been 
celebrated by singers almost contemporary with their makers; an example 
is Hesiod’s Shield of Heracles, enhanced from memories of actual shields such 
as those in the Idaean Cave. Such descriptions may have passed, with 
descriptions of palaces or ships, into a common repertory of traditional 
poetry or saga. But palaces were looted, during wars and invasions, and 
tombs were violated, at all periods, accidentally. The evidence for this is 
partly archaeological, the later potsherds and other objects left by the 
tomb-robbers at Menidi and in some of the tholoi at Mycenae; partly tradi- 
tional, like the ‘treasury’ built by Zetes and Calais for Amphiaraus, which 
had its entrance at the top, clearly a description of the displaced capstone of 
a tholos. The whole cycle of ‘ treasury’ stories here falls into its place, at 
Orchomenus and Mycenae. Deliberately deposited antiques or heirlooms 
are very rare: of. a Mycenaean ivory in the foundations of a Geometric 
building in Delos;!* two Mycenaean III c vases in the Cypro-geometric 
Tomb 26 at Kourion.!® There were also dedicated shields and other objects 
in the temples. ‘Nestor’s Cup’ may have been long treasured at Pylos. 

MAJA LI, 273. 1 AYA LL, 885 Swedish Gpr. Exped. TV, 2,186. 
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The ‘ Sceptre of Agamemnon,’ a spear-head seen by Pausanias,1® was casually 
found, with gold objects, on the boundary between Chaeronea and Pano- 
peus.1? By such accidents works of art of any period might—and probably 
did—come back into use at any subsequent time, and in turn give rise to 
descriptions indistinguishable from the first category. 

A parallel to such literary commemoration is the sealstone described by 
Evans,}* engraved on one face with a combat of warriors in genuine Minoan 
technique, and on the other with a Hellenistic replica, vigorous enough, 
but misrepresenting some unfamiliar details. 

On the other side of the comparison, the evidence collected by Nilsson, 
and the particular instance ofa continuous cult in the ‘ Cave of the Nymphs ’ 
in Polis Bay in Ithaca, from Late Minoan to Hellenic times, shows how 
legends associated with sacred or historic sites were transmitted orally through 
long periods of time. 

‘The caution imposed by this wide class of evidence is that even a graphic 
description of a masterpiece of craftsmanship, of Minoan or any later period, 
does not prove the author of it to have been of that period himself, but only 
that he was an observant and perhaps travelled person, professionally expert 
in traditions, and interested in ‘ pieces of antiquity’ which illustrated his 
narratives. A later example is the Kimpios xapaxriip of the fugitives in the 
Supplices of Aeschylus.” Cyprus preserved many archaic features in the fifth 
century, but it had also in its sanctuaries long series of quaintly-clad votive 
statues going back to the seventh century and perhaps earlier. So too the 
messenger in the Rhesus ®° identifies the equipment of the Thracian prince 
ty oe tinkling of bells, like those recovered from the rich tombs of Scythian 
chiefs.% 


Homeric Art compared with Minoan. 


We are therefore not precluded by the long perspective in time, from 
comparing Homeric Art with Minoan in respect of their principles and 
techniques, without prejudging the historical mode of their contact. Both 
are vividly naturalistic; both are in this respect remote from the humanism 
of historical Hellas. But how close is this resemblance, and has it the same 
or independent origin? 

Before attempting to compare Minoan craftsmanship with Homeric, 
the principal varieties of Minoan representations must be distinguished and 
characterized. 

16 1%, 4o-t, 
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(x) Fundamental, in the finest work, from a remarkably early phase onward, 
is the free-field naturalism which claims the whole surface of the decorable 
object as a tabula rasa or canvass, on which the decorator projects, uncon 
strained, the subject of his design: fine examples are the tulip vases from 
‘Melos,®® the lily vases and frescoes from Knossos,”* and the ‘ goat and kids * 
in faience.** These are choice natural objects without context, like Homer’s 
description of the moly-plant (Od. X, 202-5), as it grows from root to flower: 
the word gvois is here purely verbal, and gives a time-dimension.** 

(2) Such topics dominate scenes or episodes of wild life, and provide the 
background for the ‘ Roller-bird,’ ‘ Cat and Pheasant’ and ‘ Saffron-gatherer’ 
frescoes,2* but are no longer the centre of interest. 

(3) These episodes or topics in turn are combined into frieze-scenes, 
where the background is continuous, but one figure succeeds another as 
principal object, from the rhythmic sequence of quails and other birds in 
the ‘ Caravanserai’ fresco,?? the Melian ‘Flying Fish’ * and the river- 
pageant of the ‘ Cat Dagger’, to the ‘ Cupbearet’# and the ‘ Ladies-in- 
Blue’: * for these subjects now include human affairs, as far back as the 
‘Fisherman Vase’ from Melos,** 

(4) Next, synchronous but diverse elements or aspects in a concerted 
activity—the successive positions of the acrobat in the ‘Bull Fresco’ ® 
presented as simultaneous positions of successive performers; the hunters 
on the ‘Lion Dagger ’,*4 of which more must be said later; the performers 
and spectators of the ‘ Miniature Frescoes ’,*° with a certain unity of purpose 
in their inward-facing groups, however ‘ wide-angle’ the spatial range of 
the whole scene, ‘They are no longer merely consecutive frieze elements, 
but rhythmic or pedimental about their architectural ‘ grand-stand’. ** 

In the Minoan palaces, scale and complexity varied with position and 
available space. But even in the palaces there were limits, especially of 
height, and consequently there was opportunity, and inducement, to simplify 
composition by reducing height and exploiting width-or length, in corridor- 
friezes: a tendency reflected in such minor compositions as the ‘ Gladiator 
‘Vase’ 8? and ‘Harvester Vase’ ® from Hagia Triadha, the ‘ Bull and Athlete’ 
panel ® from Tiryns, and the‘ Worship ’ panel #°from Mycenae. Conversely, 
PMI, 544-7. 
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in the ‘plant’ frescoes from Amnisos and Hagia Triadha,* and in the 
‘Lily Vase’ from Knossos ? width is subordinated to height, in panel- 
compositions with bilateral symmetry and architectonic crescendo. 

On minor fields and decorative designs space was still more strictly 
limited. Hence the supreme interest of the engraved sealstones, where 
height and width are commensurate; whereas the vase-painters were 
demoralized by whcel-made technique, and restricted to zone-fields, broken 
in turn by handle-spaces into panels, and panels into ‘ triptychs’ of centre 
and side panels.‘ 

But in Minoan design neither dimension passed out of control, as length 
did in Mesopotamian and Anatolian friezes and cylinder-designs.*® In 
vase-painting, moreover, friezes and zones were farther delimited by the 
fact that only one segment of the circumference is in view. On the ‘Cat 
Dagger’, a subject as endless as, the Nile is terminated by the dimensions of 
the blade, and resumed on the other side of it: once again a frieze-subject 
is broken into panels, ‘The same happens on the ‘Lion Dagger’, the 
Vaphio Cups, and the Cypro-Mycenaean kraters with chariots, bulls, or 
birds.** Though most of our examples come from a few palatial sites, the 
uniform style and execution of the frescoes, at Knossos, Phylakopi, Tiryns, 
and Mycenae, the wide popularity of the painted pottery, and the frequent 
use of seal-stones, testify to general appreciation of fine workmanship. The 
very simple silhouette draughtsmanship of the frescoes has to be considered 
in relation to the rarer relief work with elaborate colouring, of which the 
flat wall-decoration is an epitome, as the ingenuous and grotesque men and 
women on the pottery are the bazaar-equivalent of the stately palace-figures. 
‘They testify to a popular demand, to which the potters responded as best they 
could. The mass-produced crowds in the ‘Miniature Frescoes’ at Knossos 
show the same improvisation in higher quarters. The long and pathetic 
decadence is itself evidence of an inherited love of ornate if no longer very 
beautiful things: here too the craftsmen are doing their best to perpetuate 
a receding phase of well-being. 

The significance of this will appear later (pp. 248-9). 
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The Homeric Age is an artistic age. 

Whatever its date, extent in time, and material culture, the period of 
the poems was one in which poet and audience alike enjoyed fine craftsman- 
ship, and were interested in technical skill: examples are the bow of Eurytus, 
the raft, bed, and brooch of Odysseus, the gardens of Alcinous and Laertes, 
the belt of Heracles, the armour of Agamemnon and Achilles, the cups of 
Nestor (Il. XI, 622 ff.; XXIII, 740 ff.) and of Thoas (Jl, IV, 104). Among 
women’s arts, weaving and ivory-staining are memorable: Paris brings 
Sidonian weaving-women as a present to his mother (12, VI, 289-91), and their 
work is among her treasures, a gift worthy of Athena, a weaver herself; Achilles 
offers a skilled work-woman among his prizes (J. XXIII, 705). Craftsmen are 
honoured; heroes, like their womenfolk, display their own skill on occasion. 
This is something quite as different from folk-memory of a past age, as from the 
commemoration of exhumed and exotic treasures, while it explains both. A 
people insensible of the beauty and interest of such things, do not make verses 
about them, but melt them down. Conversely, the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles 
both drew its technique and some of its sybjects from engraved metal bowls of 
recognizable date, and contributed to the popularity of such subjects among the 
vase-painters.47 


Homeric descriptions classified and analysed. 

Homeric descriptions of works of art are of several kinds. Purely tectonic 
are the descriptions of weapons and armour, chariot and cart; ship with 
mast and sail, and Odysseus’ raft; the cup of Nestor, the tripods of Hephaestus, 
the jewellery of Hephaestus and the Suitors; the weaving of Athena, Helen, 
and Penelope. Decorative enhancement, like the so-called ‘ irrelevant detail ’ 
in a simile, emphasizes the value and interest of tectonic masterpieces. Such 
enhancement may include technical details, but these are subsidiary to 
admiration of the work of art completed and in use. Illustrative descriptions 
of processes, on the other hand, apply the poet’s observations to enhance 
and illustrate occasions in his narrative; the potter trying out his wheel 
(Il. XVIII, 599), the fisherman casting a net (Il. XVI, 406) or a weighted 
hook (il, XXIV, 80), the goldsmith over-gilding silver (Od. VI, 232), the 
smith tempering an axe (Od. XI, 291). The Homeric descriptions of weapons 
and furniture have been much discussed, and belong rather to the general 
archaeology of the epic. Only a few points need be noted here, because 
of their evidence for date. 


© Myres, JHS LXI, 17-38; for the converse view R.M. Cook, CR 1937, 204-14, and footnote 98 below. 
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A. Objects of Minoan workmanship. 

The use of blue glass-paste for inlaying—not for fused enamel-work, as 
is sometimes stated, but sometimes for glazed tiles and beads as in Egypt— 
and of polychrome inlay of various alloys, is peculiar to Minoan work; blue 
pigment is also freely used in fresco-painting. Tin, on the other hand, 
though rarely employed in Egypt, and probably exotic there,*® does not 
occur in the Aegean at all, except alloyed in bronze. 

The Cup of Nestor is the more remarkable, for not only are the ‘ four” 
handles, with their perched birds, reproduced in the characteristically 
Minoan twin plate-handles of the gold cup * from Mycenae,*? but the sup- 
port beneath each pair of handle-plates, though an afterthought, is of normal 
Minoan rivet-work. This cup, therefore, like Nestor’s, was an ancient and 
mended treasure already. Patchwork like this, on the other hand, might 
be later, if a later date could be proved for the riveting. It was almost 
inevitable sooner or later with a cup of this ricketty construction. 

The Helmet of Meriones (Il. X, 261-5) is another heirloom, a well-known Late 
Minoan construction of boar-tusks on plaited leather,®! represented in use on 
an ivory mirror-handle from Cyprus * which may be as late as 1200 8.c. but 
not later. It is there worn with a circular shield, with concentric ornament, 
slung over the watrior’s back with a telamon; and his sword is of the new 
Jeaf-shaped pattern, of the Cypriot variety with prominent midrib, though he 
uses it for thrusting. 

___ The great Shield of Achilles and the Breastplate of Agamemnon are reserved 
till the whole position is clarified by the study of post-Minoan objects. Both 
reveal acquaintance with polychrome inlay in metals. 


B. Objects of post-Minoan workmanship. 

The Wheeled Tripods of Hephaestus (Jl, XVIII, 375-7) are usually compared 
with those of the Early Iron Age, from several sites and frequent representa- 
tions, reinforced now by an example in the handsome votive series from 
the Cave of the Nymphs in Ithaca. ‘There is only one difficulty. Any 
one who has tried to trundle a tripod, or a three-legged stool, knows that it 
won't run by itself; and if you push it harder, it capsizes. On the other 
hand, a four-wheeled stand, the Minoan equivalent—though there are also 
Minoan tripods—runs easily, and was preferred also for large and heavily 
laden vehicles like the ‘lavers’ of Solomon’s Temple, which—whatever the 
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date of the description—are themselves precisely dated to the generation 
before goo z.c.5* This four-wheeled type seems to disappear later. The 
poet of Iliad XVIII, then, lived when tripods were normal, but he had seen 
(or heard of) vehicles which could also run. 

« Earrings, three-lobed, mulberry-wise’, such as Eurymachus gave to Penelope 
(Od. XVIII, 297-8; Il. XIV, 182-3), are no less characteristic of a period 
and style of craftsmanship. A common Late Minoan earring at Enkomi 
consists of a thin long hook of gold wire, on which is sometimes threaded a 
pendant of hollow gold plate, embossed to the shape of a bunch of lotus- 
flowers, itself perhaps misrepresenting a bull’s head, which is also frequent.®* 
‘This type is superseded, in the Early Iron Age of Cyprus,®° and rather later 
in Etruria, by a crescent of gold, either hooked through the ear, or tied by 
loops on its perforated tips, From the middle point of the crescent hangs a 
cluster of three or four gold balls, or a pyramid of smaller balls, and some- 
times pyramids of small balls are added to the larger. This type in turn 
was superseded in Cyprus in the seventh and sixth centuries by silver ear 
rings, which have the same crescent body but a nail-shaped appendage or 
a palmette instead of the cluster of balls.5* 

Aphrodite's Charm. From Cyprus comes also the close parallel to the xeords 
iués which Hera’ borrowed from Aphrodite (i. XIV, 214). This was not 
a belt, for it was worn on the breast and could be concealed by the clothing. 
It was of leather, embroidered, and in it (or on it) were objects symbolizing 
giddtns, TuEpos, dapiorls, mépgacs, among Gexnipix ToAAG Such belts of 
charms are frequently worn by female votaries—or figures of the ‘Paphian 
goddess ’—from the beginning of the period when such figures in clay or 
stone were made, about the eighth century, and later also by the votive 
“temple-boys 6? Among the charms are signet-rings—to carry magical 
symbols or inscriptions—a breast grasped in a hand, disc-pendants, sprigs of 
coral, crosses, anki-signs, and heads of the oriental god Bes. They are 
common in all the greater sanctuaries of Cyprus. Similar charms in gold, 
silver, and Egyptian glazed paste, are frequent among bead-necklaces in the 
richer tombs, from the seventh century to the fourth. Of earlier date, and 
secular use, is the negro’s head, with other pendants, in the ‘ Necklace Fresco’ 
at Knossos " coupes the bullshead ees am Hea, Triadha.®* 
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‘These comparisons with works of art from Cyprus are the more significant 
in their historical and literary background, because they all come from the 
centuries between the ninth and the sixth, when such evidence is rare in the 
Aegean. The cities of Cyprus were still ruled by kings until the fourth 
century, and the priest-king at Paphos lasted till the Roman conquest. The 
royal family of Salamis traced its descent from Teucer, brother of Ajax of 
Saronic Salamis, the founder of the Hellenic settlement which replaced a 
great Minoan town at Enkomi a little inland. The palace of another of 
these dynasties, at Soloi, has a general resemblance to the layout of a Minoan 
palace, and belongs essentially to the eighth and seventh centuries.° Chariots 
were still used in war in Cyprus during the Ionic Revolt." And the 
Cypriote syllabary, used both for Greek and for an indigenous language,®* 
is directly descended from the Minoan, which was introduced not later than 
the thirteenth century, and probably earlier, for it is more nearly related 
to the ‘ Linear A’ script than to the later ‘ Linear B’ of Knossos. 

There was, therefore, in Cyprus, which had no ‘Dorian Conquest’, 
closer continuity between Minoan and Hellenic than in the Aegean; the 
only serious crises were earlier—the Minoan colonization in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, and the ‘ Achacan’ settlements at Salamis and else- 
where, closely dated to the Sea-raids of the early twelfth century. Here 
then, if anywhere, there was continuity of court-life, and popular memory; 
and it was hence that the ‘Cyprian Verses’ (ré& Kimpicx &rn) were trans- 
mitted back into. the Aegean, when sea-traffic was restored, and especially 
during the ‘Cyprian Seapower’ in Eusebius’ Thalassocracy List,®* which is 
precisely dated before the Phoenician and Egyptian seapowers, and therefore 
to the years 732~709 8.c.; for the Assyrian conquest of Cyprus was in 709 B.c. 


©. The Sea Power of Gyprus and the‘ Cyprian Verses’. 

It was during this ‘Cyprian Seapower’ that the Aegean peoples had 
their brief acquaintance with the Ethiopians, of which there are glimpses 
in Il. I, 413-25, Od. I, 22-5, V, 282-3, a distant people famed for their hos- 
pitality to the gods, of which Herodotus ** preserves the memory in his 
“Table of the Sun’. There were eastern and western Ethiopians, but 
Poseidon’s hosts were eastward, for on his return he descries Odysseus from 
the ‘ mountains of the Solymi’ in Lycia (Od. V, 283; cf. Il. VI, 184, 204). 
M. Mireaux ® has recently noted that the historical period of Ethiopian 
contact with the Mediterranean (c. 750-666 3.c.) has its climax with the 
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reign of Bocchoris (Boken-ranf, 734-728 ».c.) whose name appears on a 
vessel of Egyptian glaze-paste from a rich tomb at Coreto.%* Sir Alan 
Gardiner, however, tells me that ‘from Dynasty XXI onwards relations 
between Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt must have been very close, and the 
Tanite rulers were doubtless very familiar with all the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean... . The Ethiopic rule began with Kashta’s capture of Thebes 
about 750 B.c, and ended about 654 3.c. . . . Tahutamiin, the last Ethiopic 
king who ruled in Thebes, was only recognized there for a few years after 
the Assyrian conquest of 668 B.c.’ 

Into this context the narratives of Menelaus (Od. IV, 83-5, 355 ff.) and 
of Odysseus (Od. XIV, 246 ff.; XVII, 426-44) fit very well. As Rhys 
Carpenter has shown, Pharos island (Od. IV, 355) is located by its sailing 
distance not from the Canopic mouth of the Nile on which Naucratis lies, 
but from the Bolbinitic (Rosetta) mouth which leads to Sais; and the con: 
junction of a Greek king in Cyprus with a Phoenician trading with Libya 
(Od. XVII, 443; XIV, 288) is in accord with the relations of Kinyras with 
Agamemnon (Jl. XI, 20-22). ‘The gift of Kinyras should be compared with 
the presents of the Egyptian Polybos and his wife Alkandre (with a Greek 
name) to Menelaus and Helen (Od. IV, 124~32), also rich metal-work, cups, 
tripods, ‘bath-tubs, spindle and wool-basket. Helen’s other friend, also, 
Polydamna, wife of Thos, has a Greek name (Od. IV, 228) and gives a 
glimpse of Egyptian medical skill. 

Alll this is quite consistent with folk memory among Aegean peoples of 
the twelfth century Sea-Raids, but the historical circumstances did in fact 
repeat themselves in the eighth and carly seventh centuries, in the Levant, 
though not in the continental regions surrounding it. 


Alternative Dates for Homeric Works of Art. 

A. The Breastplate and Shield of Agamemnon (Il. X1, 17-46) and the Shield 
of Achilles (Il. XVIII, 474 f£). 

These are more complicated. ‘There are allusions to inlaid metal of 
divers colours, to inlaid Ayanos (Il, XVIII, 564), to monstrous figures, Eris, 
Kudoimos, Kéres (ibid., 535), like the Minoan gryphon, and to friezes of human 
activities, like the ‘Lion Dagger’. Rhys Carpenter, in Folktale, Fiction and 
Saga in the Homeric Epics (1946), 28, denies that the epic knows Minoan 
metallic inlay; but in making the armour of Achilles (Jl. XVIII, 474-5) 
Hephaestus provides gold, silver and tin as well as bronze, and in the descrip- 
tion the poet mentions objects of gold, 509, 517, 549, 562, 574s 5775 598: 
silver, 598, 6080; tin, 565, 574, 608a; bronze, 522, 534, GoBd; Ayanos, 
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564, besides black, 548, 562, 583, and white 529, 560. The armour of 
‘Agamemnon (Jl. XI, 24-5, 33-5, 39-40) has gold, silver, tin, and kyanos, 
as well as bronze. If the rim of a ‘ figure of eight’ shield, of the Shafigrave 
period like the ‘ Lion Dagger’ were grooved and filled with a frieze of scenes 
in the technique of that and the ‘Cat Dagger’, and on that scale—about 
an inch wide—the necessary figures for the scenes described in Iliad XVIII 
would about fill the length of such a shield-rim, about seventeen feet for a 
shield of five feet diameter. But there are several difficulties: (1) the fragility 
of such a long and flexible composition; (2) the inconspicuous result of so 
much meticulous labour; (3) the poet’s description of his shield-rim as filled 
with a ‘stream of Ocean’, some form of wave-ornament or running spiral, 
not a frieze of figures; (4) the partition of the frieze itself by statical * pilaster? 
groups—the two cities (400 ff., 509 ff), Eris and Kér destroying corpses 
(533 ff.), and the lion-hunt (574 ff.), which are inconsistent with the dis- 
tribution of the series on such a shield-rim: for this had only two pauses, 
where it was bent at the ends of its sa8ol. 

The only alternative is of far later date. It is supplied by the concentric 
friezes engraved on metal bowls probably of Phoenician or: Cypriot work- 
manship. They are found, widely distributed, from Nineveh to Etruria, 
with a cluster in Cyprus, and another in the Idaean Cave in Crete. Their 
dates are from the end of the seventh century backwards; and as their form 
and zone-ornament go back to an Egyptian sample, of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, they may be of very different ages. In the Homeric repertory 
they are represented by the gold-rimmed silver bowl of Thoas (Jl. XXIII, 
740 ff), and of Menelaus (Od. IV, 615 ff.), though this is not described as 
decorated. They are specifically from Sidon. 

This alternative is strongly supported by the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, 
‘a deliberate versification of a masterpiece of metal-work; the repertoire of 
which, and the lay-out of its friezes and panels, is closely related’ to the 
engraved bowls, and includes terrific figures such as Deimos and Phobos, 
which occur also in the Homeric descriptions. Here there is no polychrome 
inlay, and most of the scenes are from Hellenic mythology, warfare, and 
customs, with deities on the battlefield, as on the Shield of Achilles. I have 
dealt more fully with the Shield of Heracles in JHS LXI, 17-8, and with 
the Shield of Achilles in Who were the Greeks ? (1990), 518-22. What is note- 
worthy in the Homeric descriptions—and distinguishes them from the 
Hesiodic—is the combination of the frieze-and-panel composition derived 
from the engraved bowls, with polychrome metal and Ayanos from Minoan 
art. No wonder they said that ‘Homer was blind’. In his visual world, 
form and colour, landscape and figures of animals and men, scenes of hunt- 
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ing and war, of palace-life and political meetings, are collected from many 
contexts, old and new, and combined in a Homeric World and a Homeric 
Age, which has become immortal mainly because it never existed outside 
Homer's vivid imagination. Like Hephaestus on the Shield of Achilles ‘in 
it he set’ scenes of real life, cities and people, in daily activities, but ‘ in it 
he set” also the Two Great Gods, and Eris and the Kéres tearing corpses. 
So too, on the ivory mirror-handle from Enkomi *? the carver has recorded 
the boar-tusk helmet, shield ‘ fall of bosses ” and breastplate of many ‘ paths ’ 
of metal, but the sword is a sword from Cyprus, and the kilt is of Cypriot 
fashion. Are we debarred from regarding these details, or the combination 
of them, as the less valuable archacologically, because the warrior is fighting 
with a gryphon? 


B. The Telamon of Heracles (Od. XI, 61014). 

This was a sword-belt of gold, or goldplated, with a frieze of wild animals— 
bears, boars, and lions—and groups of fighting and slaughter. It combines 
frieze-composition with statical combat-groups, like the Shield of Achilles. 
‘There is no hint of colour-inlay, and the bears are outside Minoan repe 
toire, and very rare on the Oriental bowls.' But the bear was known in 
early Greece, in the Arcadian story of Callisto, and as a name of the ‘Wain’ 
constellation. Here it is a test of the craftsman’s repertory alongside the 
familiar boars and lions of the similes, where the bear doés not occur. ‘Tech- 
nique and purpose alike associate this object with the Oriental bowls and 
other embossed metalwork. 





G. The Telamon of Agamemnon (Il. XI, 38-40). 
This belt was of silver or silverplated. Its serpent-design was of Ayanos 
inlaid, therefore, like the shield to which it belonged. The triple heads, 
presumably at each end, mark the increased breadth of the strap where it 
was fastened to the shield-rim. Nilsson *® has noted (against Poulsen) that 
snakes are not used decoratively in Minoan art, but become common in 
Geometric and Orientalizing. There is, however, a common Minoan 
decorative pattern which Evans derives from a snake-skin; 7° the boundary 
between symbolic and decorative design is nebulous. Have not some of 
these later snakes symbolic value? Here, too, Minoan technique is associated 
with Orientalizing design. 
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D. The Brooch of Odysseus (Od. XIX, 226-31). 

It is described as a wepévn (Schol. B, 227 calls it rSprn) which only denotes 
that it was designed to perforate something ”—in this instance a cloak. (1) 
The ancient commentators are not helpful: Schol. V, SimAats # ovnguésr Trepdvens 
suggests a fibula with two pins in long straight catch-plates: péPSo1s etelans, 
ls 85 xorraxelovrat at mepéven; and there are a very few twin fibulae of 
this type in North Italy. One, of the Second Period at Este (1000-goo s.c.), 
has a single pin but triple bow carrying a chariot with three horses.”*_ By 
this time, at Este, interest in wild life was giving place to fondness for domestic 
animals and genre-scenes. Another, of the Third Period at Este (800- 
700 ».¢.), has the bow wholly fashioned as a horse, with the spring and 
catchplate beneath the hind feet and fore feet respectively.” From Etruria 
are similar zoomorphs: a horse ridden by a monkey; 74 a sphinx in gold, 
sitting on the spring and holding the long catchplate in its forefeet.”® 
(2) On the other hand, the confused description in Schol. B, évaréoso. 
Buol . . . . tdveobey iis mépmns tEnuudvous suggests rather the rare type of 
belt-clasp—not a fibula—in which two (or three) pins on one half fit into 
tubes on the other, to keep both halves in place; the actual fastening being 
by hook-and-eye underneath. One of these clasps, for a broad belt or 
multiple necklace, has three ‘ tubes ’, surmounted by six sphinxes ; 7° another, 
also from Etruria,?? has two, with similar (damaged) figures above. It 
would be difficult to design such a clasp with a single large centrepiece, 
for it is essentially in two pieces. The vigorous naturalism of this centre- 
piece—hound devouring fawn-—vividly recalls Minoan gold work and gem- 
cutting, earlier than any known fibula, The nearest analogy is a lion- 
with-fawn in bone (for lack of ivory) of a class of fibulae common in the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta about 700 8.c.; 7 compare an ivory 
plate, probably from a similar fibula, from Etruria, with a lion carrying a 
prostrate man on its back.” 

As this ornament is introduced into the story as a rarity, we are fortunate 
to have so many actual counterparts, On the other hand, the poet’s audience 
would expect something not wholly unfamiliar, and (above all) not out of 
date. In a modern novel, the long-lost hero is not recognized by a snuffbox 
or a repeater watch, but by a cigarette-lighter. In the light of the com- 
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bination of technique and design in the great shields, it need not surprise 
us if a Minoan naturalistic representation decorates a personal ornament of 
the eighth or seventh century. 


Homer himself the Artist. 


This combination is indeed the solution of the paradox and dilemma. 
The poet knows both Minoan and Orientalizing techniques and styles, and 
combines them into descriptions of objects which never existed in Greek 
lands, Hence the vivid and convincing quality of his descriptions: for he 
is himself the craftsman as well as the narrator. How he knew the styles 
and techniques of so different periods, an attempt has been made here to 
explain. His sources were diverse, eyewitness, folk-memory, travellers’ tales; 
but to this dys and éxor he could add, npoctota 8 Kol Tis tuiis yveuns. 
It is the same method as that of Hesiod in the Shield of Heracles, but with 
incomparably wider range of experience. All that follows from this observa- 
tion as to the date and circumstances of the poet, is that it is a terminus ad 
quem, the final moment of his survey of long time and wide experience. It 
is the same with the topography of Troy and of Ithaca, and with the Lake- 
land of Wordsworth. 


The Homeric Similes as Representative Art. 


With the descriptions of human or divine activities on the Shield of 
Achilles and other masterpieces, it is now necessary to compare the similes 
with similar content, noting that even if the poet introduces such scenes in 
the frieze decoration of the Shield, the incidents are distinct, and separately 
described, with an economy of essential figures, seldom exceeding eight in a 
scene, though some of these may well have been contemplated as small 
groups, for example, the reapers, vintagers, and fighting men. 

These illustrative descriptions, in turn, pass over into the general category 
of similes derived from wild nature. In these there is still an external object 
or material situation; but what interests the poet, in describing this, is 
primarily its relation to his narrative, however graphic his characterization 
of it; his use of a time-dimension to enhance its interest, or his decorative 
enhancement of his own literary work. This narrative element in the similes 

“makes it less easy to compare them with seal-stones and other works of art, 
which are limited to a single moment of time. Only rarely, in a frieze- 
subject, like the ‘Lion Dagger’, the ‘ Cat Dagger’, and the Vaphio Cups, 
does a work of material art record more than one such moment, repeating 
the essential figure. The two Vaphio Cups, for example, are excerpts from 
the same frieze-episode of cattle-chasing: the two sides of the ‘ Cat Dagger’ 
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amplify the essential topic of cat-chasing-waterfowl, also within the limits 
of a frieze. 

It is at this point that it becomes useful to compare the repertory of 
Homeric similes with that of other kinds of miniature representations, and 
especially with the engraved seal-stones and signets, so copious and admirable 
in Minoan culture, so completely absent from Homeric. 

Of two hundred and five similes in the Jliad, sixty-seven describe natural 
occurrences—wind, clouds, sea and rivers, stars and fire—not easily repre- 
sented pictorially; sixty-two are from animals, and of these twenty-nine 
are lions; seventeen are from birds, seven from insects and other living 
things; seventeen from plants, trees, and crops; thirty-one from human 
affairs other than crops, cattle, horses, or lions; two from human memory 
and dreams, also unpicturable; five from gods or mythical creatures—Eris 
and Phobos—suggested by works of art. 

OF ninety-three in the Odyssey, four describe natural phenomenon; five 
are from plants; four from lower animals; fifteen from birds; sixteen from 
animals, including six lions; twenty-one are from. men and their works, 
including one dream, one ghost, one shadow; nine from women; ten from 
gods, goddesses and heroes. They are thus less frequent than in the Iliad. 
There are also often mere mentions of the name (twenty-nine) without 
description or activity. Only a few are narrative-similes, with a time- 
element: wolves (JI. XVI, 157 ff), analysed below; the widow mourning her 
slain husband, then carried into captivity (Jl, VIII, 523); the doe hiding her 
fawns in a lion’s lair, then surprised by him (J. IV, 335; XVI, 126). Account 
should be taken of the omens from birds, which are similes in’action, portending 
and illustrating events: eagles, Il. II, 146, XV, 161, XX, 24; with Penelope’s 
geese, XIX, 535; a hawk, XV, 526, and unspecified birds, XXIV, g11. 

In its elementary form, the simile, like the seal-device, is statical: it 
depicts an object or a situation, of momentary value in time; and this is 
what explains and justifies artistically the presentation of an animal in mid~ 
leap, or a flying bird. But there are other similes, especially in the Iliad, 
which are word-pictures, like the sequence in a frieze, or a set of metopes, 
or a film, recording two or more phases of an action, in an order of time.*° 
‘The wolves in Iliad XVI, 157 ff. have (1) pulled down a stag and eaten it; 
(2) have gone as a pack to drink at a spring; (3) are now ready for more 
ravening—mepiorévera 8& te yootip. For the point of the comparison is 
three-fold: the Myrmidons have (a) fought before; (4) refreshed them- 
selves; (c) are now eager to fight again. 
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These longer and literally more event-full similes pass over into the narrative 
episode, inlaid in the main story, on various pretexts and occasions: the single 
combats of the Iliad, the ‘ yarns’ of Nestor, Odysseus, and Eumaeus in the 
Odyssey, and of Phoenix in the Iliad; the dialogues, debates, and other verbal 
encounters. ‘These are of various lengths and elaboration; but they have the 
common characteristic of ‘ observing the unities ’ of time, place, and agent. 

The pictorial analogue is the use (already noted) on the ‘Lion Dagger’ 
and the Vaphio Cups of twin ‘ fields’ or ‘ panels’, to link together a pair 
or triad of episodes, and illustrate, by their variety and contrast, the qualities 
or activities of their protagonist. Though each episode is self-contained, 
the Vaphio Cups are already passing into frieze-composition, though, on a 
cylindrical object, only part of the picture can be seen at one time. 

Moreover, within a single field or panel-composition, as within the more 
eventful similes, figures may be grouped so as to illustrate phases of the 
same action, On the ‘Lion Dagger’, one warrior (on the left) is about 
to hurl his spear from afar; the third advances to close quarters; the fourth, 
now attacked, crouches behind his shield; the fifth, foremost in frieze order, 
is latest in time, for he has lost his shield and been prostrated. All these 
are phases through which any one warrior may pass, as well as a composite 
team of five persons, engaged in the same hunting episode. The second 
figure, however, an archer, is another person, crouching behind the shield 
of the third. 

On the gold ‘Warrior Signet’,'* one warrior is about to strike, another 
has been struck, a third has been disabled; the fourth counterattacks behind 
him. On the ‘Siege Vase’ ® and the ‘ Harvester Vase’ ®* there is variety of 
equipment and pose. 

From the narrative-subjects it is not far to fully developed frieze-com- 
position, wherein a sequence of such incidents, more or less homogeneous, 
is presented in rapid succession. The special scheme, in the Jliad, where 
one combatant is always the same, is reserved for separate consideration 
(p. 246). Such battle-friezes, in the Iliad, composed of many single combats, 
fill intervals in the main narrative, like a diaper-background, or the massed 
and gesticulating crowd in the ‘Miniature Frescoes’ at Knossos. A much 
later instance is the Macmillan Vase ®* in the British Museum, on which 
only a small section of the frieze of warriors can be seen at one time, but 
every section of it has its value as a composition, and there is no centre- 
piece. An example in Minoan art is the ‘Gladiator Vase’ ®* from Hagia 
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Triadha; on the Vaphio Cups also there is no centrepiece, the frieze-episode 
consisting of two or more phases, set side by side, not combined into a 
single composition, as on the ‘Warrior Signet’ and the ‘Lion Dagger’; and 
each is presented independently as the cup is turned round. The presenta- 
tion of a series of metopes in later sculpture is similar, when their subjects 
are homogeneous. In the frieze of the smaller temple at Paestum, the fight- 
ing groups are consecutive but quite distinct, as though metope subjects 
had been juxtaposed, 

In such metope compositions, each episode is self-contained; in a frieze, 
they overlap to form a melée, as on that of the Mausoleum, In sculpture 
they exist simultaneously; it is only in verbal narrative that they have to 
be piesented in an irrevocable order of time, whether what is described is a 
melée or the progress of an ever-victorious hero. From such identification 
of one in each pair of combatants with a single persistent hero, results the 
epic device of an épioteia, the cumulative prowess of Menelaus or Diomedes, 
Hector or Aeneas, 

This device of the synthetic hero has, however, some curious equivalents. 
On the Cypriote relief of Geryon and Cerberus,4? Heracles’ greater stature 
enables him to cope with two superposed occasions, in a double frieze: 
(a) fighting with Geryon and his three-headed hound, (5) driving off the 
cattle, an event subsequent in time but combined in a single twin com- 
position by this ingenious arrangement. By similar economy emerges the 
frequent Cypriote presentation of Heracles simultaneously brandishing his 
club in one hand and aiming his bow with the other, though no arrow is 
on the string.* That this is not clumsiness but deliberate duplication of 
the hero’s prowess is clear from the myth embodied in a dedication, not 
catlier than the fourth century, to the fpcs éupibéEios, * fighting with both 
hands’.®° It is further economy when a little lion scrambles up the. hero’s 
leg, waiting his turn to be ‘dompted’ bare-handed. An earlier example 
is the hunting scene on an ivory draught box from Enkomi,? Minoan or 
Syro-Minoan work of the thirteenth century. It is not to be supposed here 
that the single chariot-hunter is pursuing a dense mass of many sorts of 
game. He is, however, enjoying a full day’s hunting in one panel, 

In Homeric similes, too—but not in the Odyssey—there are sometimes 
opulent alternatives: ‘cattle or sheep’ (I. XV, 323), ‘oak, poplar or pine’ 
(il. XTH, 389); ‘boar or lion’ (Ji. VIII, 328); ‘bees or wasps’ (Jl. XII, 
167); ‘stag or wild goat’ (I. XV, 171); on any given occasion, either is 
possible, and both are presented to the audience without sequence in time, 
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The bilateral combats of one deity or hero with two lions, on seal stones of 
all periods, and the ‘ Persian Artemis’ and similar compositions—whatever 
their origin in the Aegean—illustrate the same artistic and utilitarian motive. 
And the plural implies that the depicted activity is habitual and charac- 
teristic. Conversely in Hellenic art the dpiotela type of grouped episodes 
with a single hero gives occasion to such serial sculptures as the metopes of 
Selinus and the ‘Theseum’, showing the Labours of Heracles, and the 
Attic kylikes with the adventures of Theseus. 

An extreme instance of dpiotela-composition is the ‘ Narrative of Wander- 
ings’ in the Odyssey, where the pictorial problem of the synthetic hero is 
solved, (a) by narration of adventures in a time-series; (b} by making the 
hero himself the narrator, and fixing the zero-hour of the story at a particular 
moment in the narrative of our Odyssey. ‘There are, indeed, traces that 
these episodes—or some of them—were once independent tales, told in the 
third person about their hero, who, moreover, need not originally have been 
the same person, nor our Odysseus at all. The ‘Killing of the Suitors’, 
too, is in substance a straight-forward dpiotéla, in third-person narrative, 
not autobiographical, as Homer might have let Odysseus tell it to Penelope; 
and some have thought that we have a conflation of two massacres, one with 
arrows, the other with spears, 

On the other hand, the lists of separate Heroines and of Older Heroes 
in Odyssey XI are to be compared with the Hesiodic *H ofa, a common- 
place-book of courtly similes, and, on the archaeological side, with the 
‘second zone’ of the ‘Chest of Cypselus’,! where six at least of the subjects 
are adventures of women, and the centrepiece, Medea with Jason, is enhanced 
by the presidency of Aphrodite, as are so many episodes of the Odyssey by 
the presence of Athena. The number of ‘ Heroines’ on the ‘ Chest” may 
be greater, if Pausanias has missed the meaning of what he calls Diké and 
Adikia and the Two Women Pounding. But the inclusion of Ailas with Heracles 
and Apollo with Muses shows that the composition was not a strictly balanced 
scheme. Apollo with Muses is equivalent to at least two ‘ two-figure’ sub- 
jects: to this there is the parallel, in the ‘fourth zone’, of the Judgment of 
‘Paris with at least five figures, interpolated among ‘ two-figure’ subjects, 
and adjusted by its ‘one-figure’ neighbour, the Winged Artemis. In this 
zone, too, the centrepiece, Helen and Dioscuri, with Aethra prostrate, is a 
more elaborate composition, like the Medea in the ‘ second zone ’. 

Comparison with the ‘ Chest of Cypselus’ is the less far-fetched in view 
of the highly formal construction of the Odyssey, with balanced episodes 
around centrepieces within a generally frieze-like sequence, like those of 

% Pausanias V, 17-195 ef JHS LXVI, 122, 1 FHS a press 
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the outer zones of the Shield of Heracles and the Shield of Ackilles.®* Pausanias’ 
description is of the greater interest, because here we have seventh or sixth 
century commentary transmitted continuously for a very long period, when 
derived from a monument and authenticated by it. 


The Artistic Outlook of the Poets. 

When we turn from detailed processes of poetic or pictorial craftsman- 
ship to general indications of style and of the choice of subjects for descrip- 
tive or pictorial treatment, the material on both sides of the comparison 
becomes more abundant, but its interpretation more difficult. We can 
supplement the -evidence of gem-engraving from goldwork, of fresco from 
vase-painting, and concentrate attention on the achievements of all these 
crafts, as illustrations of an outlook and habit of mind, in the crafismen, 
and in public estimation of this standpoint, and of achievements in the inter- 
pretation of natural beauty. But we are faced with the possibility—which 
we must examine more closely before we decide that it is also a probability: 
that technical and literary skill may not have kept pace, especially in a 
period like that which succeeded the Fall of Knossos, when material wealth 
diminished, oversea transport became precarious, and the best attested 
movements are those of marauders and their despoiled and expatriated 
victims. For in such times the musician, the dancer, and, above all, the 
poct have the advantage over the painter and the seal-cutter, that they are 
themselves the exponents of their art, they continue to create and to repeat, 
irrespective of any supply of raw-materials on which to impress their con- 
ceptions. What Hermes had done, creating the first lyre out of a tortoise 
shell, a Minoan minstrel could do; a shepherd’s pipe could be cut from the 
nearest reed-bed; a mere rod could emphasize rhythm, or control a chorus. 
‘The immediate descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers made a poor show in 
personal ornaments or household gear, either of traditional design or of 
transatlantic invention; but their hymns and popular melodies, proverbs 
and jests, and all the verbal furniture of their lives, their Puritan and 
English heritage, remained living and copious, borrowing new topics from 
austere and unfamiliar surroundings, but perpetuating in essentials the 
folklore and the literature of their motherland, enshrined in their mother 
tongue, and expressing the same mother-wit and outlook on the world. 
Compare the survivals of drama in Thrace and Skyros; only the goatskins 
and the men survive. Of Czardom and its culture the living exponents are 
dancers, composers, and story-tellers. 
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It is at this point that we must face the fact of the Minoan script, and 
of its survival in the syllabic script of Cyprus. Our knowledge of either is 
limited to texts on durable materials; but Greck tradition of palm-leaf 
documents, the long narrow leafshape of the most frequent tablets at 
Knossos, the indisputable intercourse with Egypt, the form of many of the 
Minoan signs, so reminiscent of brushwork, and the preservation of a few 
inscriptions actually painted, make it certain that the Minoan culture was 
literate. In Cyprus, where the general continuity of culture is more evident, 
there is indeed an almost complete lacuna in the literary tradition; but the 
recovery from Cyprus, in due course, of a large residue of literary com- 
positions, the Kinpta tm, can only be explained by uninterrupted trans- 
mission along with—and presumably in—a script derived from that of the 
Minoan settlers. ‘Traditional books’, like Puritan bibles, wore out in 
time; but Herodotus ® knew that in the Ionian settlements there were 
writings on parchment before papyrus was introduced—or, as we may now 
suppose, re-introduced—from Egypt. 

It is this consideration, of the greater ease with which the self-expressive 
arts can be transported by their exponents, which justifies us in examining 
seriously the view that the cradle of Homeric epic is to be sought in a period 
of Aegean culture—or, more appropriately speaking, of Aegean collapse— 
the material remains of which offer so little of the old vivid naturalism, or 
of its genius for composition and style. Compare the Homeric similes of a 
lion attacking a herdsman and his cattle (Jl. XI, 172, 292, 376), first with the 
‘Lion Dagger’®* and an engraved gold bead®? from the Shaft-graves, 
and then with the representations on a bronze plaque or a painted vase of 
the Early Iron Age. In the first comparison, it is the craftsmen who sets 
the theme; in the second, the literary version may well have been the proto- 
type, ringing in the ears of the artist. At a later stage still, while the Hesiodic 
Shield of Heracles is inspired by embossed and engraved bronze work, it is 
significant that subjects from it become popular with the vase painters of 
‘Athens and Corinth at a particular phase in the growth of those schools 
of art.%8 

‘A particular example, already noted, will illustrate these relations between 
literature and pictorial art. The engraved sealstones of Minoan times 
were at the same time self-contained works of representative art, and objects 
of practical use, and could be associated with other lovely or precious things 


Pliny NH. VIL, 77. ‘converse conclusion, that the poet of the Shield selected 
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in a necklace. In both functions, they seem to have gone quite out of use, 
as Minoan culture faded. They were easily lost, for they were worn on the 
wrist by a thread and quite irreplaceable, for they required minute and 
prolonged work on selected materials; and in troublous times seals on parcels 
are little regarded, and there is little of value to be sealed. Like the seal- 
stones, the Homeric similes have a double character: they are decorative 
enhancement of a narrative or discourse; but they are also self-contained 
literary achievements, small in scale, but choice in diction and significant 
in content. In Celtic, Hebrew, and Japanese poetry such minuscule com- 
positions have had their vogue as a distinct category of literature. The 
“staves” sung in moments of crisis by Norse heroes, and the epigrams of 
classical Greece, include many similes; and in a later phase of Greek epic 
the Hesiodic "H ofa: were a commonplace-book of similes drawn from folk- 
memory of distinguished women, compiled presumably for use, like the 
classified index in Pope’s translation of the Iliad to the Homeric similes 
themselves, in an age when classical learning had its practical applications 
in the pulpit and the House of Commons. 

In Homeric society, too, such comparisons were a device of highflown 
courtesy among well-bred persons. As heroes authenticate themselves by 
their pedigrees, and Odysseus fools the Cyclops by a bogus name, and the 
Frogs and Mice parody the manners of well-bred men, so Odysseus, in supreme 
need, established ‘ speaking terms’ with Nausicaa (Od. VI, 148 ff) with a 
bouquet of similes. Disfigured and disreputable as he is, he has to approve 
himself as a man of honour and breeding. He must make no mistake of 
manners, or the girl will run. So every word counts: 


trix petMfyiov Kail xepBadtov pé&ro pido" (148). 


He begins by comparing her to a goddess, in particular to Artemis, young 
and carefree, and then to the palm-tree in Delos: a comparison far-fetched 
out of wide experience and correct taste; and to her unspoken question: 
“What were you doing in Delos?” out comes all that she needed to know. 
He has seen the world, he was a great chief,—and see what he is now! But 
(as Pliiss observes ®) poetical similes record states of mind and feeling, not 
intellectual comparisons. It is the uniqueness of Nausicaa, and of his 
admiration for her, that he has to express: she has no need to be afraid of 
him. And the spell works: Nausicaa recognizes his quality. 

‘This cannot represent less than the highest courtesy of the poet’s own 
day, when the allusions to far-off Delos, and other wanderings, were the 
highest credentials of a leader of men. The verbal picture of a rare and 
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beautiful object is a passport, as the brooch of Odysseus is a token of noble 
identity, until his scar and carpenter’s skill at long last can convince Eury- 
cleia and Penelope. This is all in the same order of thought and custom 
as the Minoan use of pictorial signets—the more exceptional, and especially 
the more beautiful, the better—for personal identification, as we see his 
sealstone on the wrist of the Cupbearer.!° The poet’s lavish but not 
indiscriminate use of similes is an inheritance from a society in which the 
simile was as normal an accessory to personal well-being as the seal-stone. 
The simile outlasted the signet and the seal cutters, as the battle-stories and 
descriptions outlasted the warriors and their splendid gear. 

What began as a compliment and panegyric among the living, was 
transposed, as Chadwick suggested, first into commemorative court epic, 
such as Demodocus and Phemias recite, the heroes of which are not all 
yet dead, so that Odysseus recognizes his friends and himself in the tale: 
then into popular folk-chronicle, after the fall of two dynasties and the 
dispersal of the ‘ companions ’. 





Independence of Structure and Content. 

It is perhaps necessary to note that this comparative study of art-themes 
is quite independent of their literary form, and that at this point emerges 
another aspect of Homeric art, namély the artistic composition of the poems 
themselves. It matters not whether a design comes down to us on a vase, 
or a sealstone, or a fresco. Nor does it matter whether we have it in epic 
hexameters, or in an ode of Pindar. This is obvious within the limits of 
Greek literature, but it is no less true for earlier periods, and pre-Hellenic 
Janguage. Sir Arthur Evans rightly presumed that a culture with so vivid 
a pictorial art as the Minoan is not likely to have been without a literature; 
and that if so, whatever the date at which Greek superseded Minoan speech 
in the great Palaces, there must have been wholesale transfer of literary 
subjects from the one language to the other.t 

‘More recently, and for a later period, M. Miriaux 1°? has developed the 
thesis of Meillet 1° as to the origin and transmission of the hexameter, and 
regards the achievement of ‘Homer’ as having been the reformulation of 
traditional stories in this not very convenient metre, already in use for certain 
ritual occasions. Hymns of praise like our Homeric Hymns mark the transition 
from ceremonial to popular recitations, facilitated (as suggested above, 
pp. 245-6) by the commemorative &piotelan of local or tribal heroes, While 
devoting himself mainly to this crucial phase, which he connects with the 
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explorations and colonial adventures of the eighth century, in the Pontus 
and the Western Seas, M. Miriaux has done something to make more accept- 
able this conception of transmission through a series of cultural phases, 
‘Aeolian’, ‘Achaean’, and ‘ Minoan’ before that, as suggested by Evans, 
and thereby to show how the lacuna between Minoan and Hellenic is to be 
filled. It was a further step, as M. Miriaux 204 has suggested, to recite such 
Jays at formal commemorations of former chiefs now canonized as ‘ heroes ’"— 
a distinct order of beings, as Hesiod knew,!°* and Proteus in the Odyssey 
(IV, 563-9), between men and gods, and between men of the bronze age, 
and of the present age of iron. Of such hero-worship the dpiotefo of the 
Miad are a survival, like the xAéa évpév which are another part of the equip- 
ment of a Homeric hero (Jl. IX, 189) and a gift of Calliope herself.1°° And 
rather earlier, what was the lyre-player accompanying, on the sarcophagus 
of Hagia Triadha, at a ceremony in the very presence of the deceased ? 

The evidence, that is, for continuity of literary tradition, across the 
centuries when the material arts were interrupted and neglected, is cumula~ 
tive and, though fragmentary, sufficient; and in it the continuity of the 
miniature art of the sealstones and of the similes is significant. 


The Formal Composition of the Homeric Poems. 


‘The vivid narratives, and close-knit sequence of events, especially in the 
Odyssey, have diverted attention from the formal elements in their construc- 
tion. A modern reader, following the plot of a novel, looks to the end for 
the solution of problems, and within each phase of the action, to its specific 
outcome. In epic narrative, though events are in time-order, they are 
marshalled in order: of thought, before a crucial decision, as its causes and 
circumstances, and after it as its consequences. The literary result is to 
replace a continuous narrative order or frieze-order by an analytical com- 
position like that of a pediment, Aeginctan, Athenian, or Olympian, or a 
painting like the Marathon fight in the Painted Portico at Athens, and the 
Darius vase,10% 

We know too little of large-scale Minoan art to risk generalizations, 
but the surviving examples are consistent with the view that it was pre- 
dominantly—and perhaps essentially—frieze composition, for long wall- 
spaces, either repeating a series of shields or other similar objects, or passing 
from end to end in a continuous pageant, the elements of which are of 
equivalent value and significance: a procession of tributaries or votaries, 
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of charging bulls, swimming dolphins, partridges and other birds in their 
natural landscape. 





Fio, 1.—Gromerric Deston rrom a Juo iN THe Barris’ Museum. 


Jonian art, it is true, shares with its Anatolian neighbour, and with 
Assyria and Persia further afield, a tradition of frieze-composition, with which 
the long narrative sequences of Ionian epic are in general accord. What 
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Fio, 2.—Vase From KyNosarors, 
(BSA XII 85, fig. 6, top right.) 


is characteristic of these poems, however, is that the narrative-frieze arrange- 
ment is not only interrupted by alternation of topics and localities—Ithaca, 
Olympia, and Sparta, Ithacan palace and countryside in the Odyssey, fight- 
ing and debate in the Jliad—but within these main sections they are com- 
posed with a subtle and often complicated balance and symmetry which, 
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once detected, adds greatly to the artistic value of the poem, while it is 
probably a main cause for its peculiar beauty and perfection. 

This.‘ pattern’, as it has been called, was first detected by Dr. J. T. Shep- 
peard0? and further studied by the present writer; ®° it has’ now been 
further analysed for the Odyssey 1° with special reference to the arrange- 
ment of the speeches. It profoundly separates the literary background of 
both poems from anything Minoan, and relates it to the artistic background 
of the Geometric Art of the centuries from the tenth to the eighth (r1cs. 1-4), 
and of the great Hellenic schools both of art and of literature which derive 
from that period of culture: examples are the stichomythia of Attic tragedy 1° 
and the historical prose of Herodotus. 





Fic. 3.—Growerric Vase in THe Barist Museuw. 
(Perrot and Chipiez VII, 169, fig. 52.) 


This means that, as works of art, the Homeric epics have only remote 
relations to anything in the Minoan culture, however much or by what- 
ever means their authors may have known in detail about Minoan works of 
art, the folk memory of Minoan society, or even the achievements of Late 
Minoan warfare and adventure. 

Examples have been noted already of Minoan craftsmanship combined 
with Iron Age technique. In the picture of the Eastern Mediterranean it is 
difficult to separate the ‘Sea Raiders’ of the thirteenth century from the 
“Tonians and Carians’ of the seventh, Ramessid Thebes from Ethiopian. 
In the West, allusions to Sicily suit equally well the Minoan and the Corin- 
thian contacts. But on the human, the heroic, and the divine levels, the 
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positive evidence is that the epic outlook is Hellenic. ‘Homer and Hesiod * 
fashioned the gods of the Greeks; #* but they made them from Hellenic 
not from Minoan prototypes, so far as we can interpret archaeological 
evidence. Olympus, when it is anywhere on earth, is in Pieria (Jl. XIV, 
226; Od. V, 50), not in Crete, Here Zeus has his home; he is Idacan 
only in his special oversight over Troy (Id. VIII, 170, 410; XI, 183; XVI, 
605 (temple), Dodonaean only for Achilles (Jl. XVI, 232-5). ‘Though 
Athena has a temple in Troy (Jl. VI, 88), she is at home in the ‘strong 
house of Erechtheus’ (Od. VII, 81), Apollo, too, overlooks Troy from Mount 
Ida (Il. XV, 237; XVI, 677), but he is at home in Delphi (Od. VIII, 80; 
XI, 581), with an altar in Delos (Od. VI, 162), not at Branchidae or 
‘Telmessus; Poseidon lives at Aegae (Od. V, 381), Aphrodite at Paphos 
(Od. VIII, 363), Hermes on Cyllene (Od. XXIV, 1). This pan-Hellenic 
view of the gods is in accord with the geographical range of the poems, and 
with the morals and customs of the people. 





Fro. 4.—Gzomeraic Deston rom A Juo iN THE Brrristt Museu, 


Thus, side by side with the survival or rediscovery of masterpieces of 
Minoan craftsmanship, we are confronted again, on both sides of the Aegean, 
with conditions which made possible—and indeed inevitable—the trans- 
mission of saga and folk-memory through the Dark Age, and therewith of 
descriptive poetry, like the compliments of Odysseus to Nausicaa, literally 
ere perennins, and ready to the tongue of a great poet, when the favourable 
moment and receptive audience came. 

Exactly what survived, by this or that mode of transmission, is a further 
question, not easy to answer, except here and there, without the aid of 
Minoan poetry as a starting point. All that has been attempted here is 
to survey all possible modes, and compare them, in the special field of 
“Homeric Art’ in which the archaeological evidence is most copious and 
most easily compared with the literary. If the conclusions here reached are 
in accord with the results of linguistic or literary or other kinds of analysis, so 
much the better. One example of what is possible is appended briefly here. 

2 Hd. 1, 
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The Art of the Hexameter. 

‘The Greek custom of analysing metres into ‘feet’ by the stressed syllables, 
however convenient fiom the strictly metrical and musical standpoint, 
ignores the larger figures intermediate between the single-beat ‘foot’ or 
par’, and the ‘ mouthful’ (ros) or ‘line’ which contained the complete 
metrical phrase. If account be taken of these intermediate figures, con- 
sisting of one or more words, fresh light is thrown both on these Greek metres 
themselves, and on kindred metres in Italy and further afield. All these 
metrical fr are complete in themselves, and may be a complete sentence. 
In mature epic, however, the grammatical sense often over-runs the ‘line’, 
“Though they have each a movement, marked by the ‘ feet’ from beginning 
to end, so that certain combinations of syllables are by custom irreversible— 
eg. the fifth foot of a hexameter—they are all characterized by caesura. Now 
.aesura, as its variations show, is not merely a division between two halves 
of a line, as in pentameters, anapaests, and commonly in trochaics, but a 
centrepiece between an initial and a terminal phrase which balance each 
other. In anapaests there can be absolute balance: -vv--|-~ve-; ina 
pentameter both halves ‘ move’ in the same direction, as the dactyls cannot 
be balanced by anapaests, 

But in dactylic hexameters, iambic trimeters, trochaic tetrameters and 
some other Greek metres these approximately balanced initial and terminal 
elements are separated by a shorter phrase, more or less closely attached, 
by its verbal content, to one half or the other, so that the caesura-pause, as 
«commonly understood, is either earlier or later. In either event it is accom- 
panied by a minor pause in the other position, ‘These lines may therefore 


‘be represented thus : 
(@) henameter: £ vv-vu-= (Homeric frequent) 
- vu-- (later) 
(ii) iambic: a 
(ili) trochaic: 







In an Alcaic stanza the duplication of the initial phrase, which has its 
-own caesura, disguises its correspondence with the last line, before and after 
the third line which is a balanced centrepiece: 





wn yon |meyrveliane|-ro[ee=l|-ey mee |e 


Similarly the Italic Saturnian has its double pause and centrepiece, 
between phrases of the same length but different rhythm: 
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Further afield, English ten-syllable verse has a similar balance, with 
counterchanged stresses, about a caesura which varies in position, and may 
include two or more syllables in its central phrase: 
-v-v- (simple counterchange) 
v-v-|u-|v-e- (double caesura with centrepiece) 


enen ene |=e= 





So too in other English metres likewise, e.g. ‘ Nuts in May”: 





For the threefold repetition compare Greek sapphics. 

Note that sometimes the initial and terminal phrases are nearly identical, 
sometimes counterchanged (iambic), sometimes reversed or partly so. 

Similar constructions in early Indian verse support the inference that the 
Greek caesural metres are of Indo-European origin, and, if so, probably 
spread into Greek lands together with the Greck language: another argu- 
ment for the proposed breach in immaterial culture at the close of the Minoan. 
Age (see Appendix, pp. 259-60). 

‘The resemblances between these lines with caesura-pause, and the balanced 
zone-patterns on Greek geometric vases are obvious, and these in turn are 
related to the incised geometric panel ornaments of the Late Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age in Central Europe, and to the painted vase-decoration 
of Southern Italy in the same periods, 


Summary. 
‘The following points seem to be established :— 


1. The Iliad and the Odyssey preserve verbal descriptions of works of art 
of recognizable styles and techniques from various periods, between the end 
of the Middle Minoan and the earliest Hellenic, when fine Oriental metal- 
work was being traded from Cyprus or Phoenicia. 

2. Such objects are mainly either from the Late Minoan period, and 
especially from the Cretan palaces (L.M.I), or from those Oriental imports, 
and imitations of them. 

3. With the earlier references cohere the folk-memory of the Late Minoan 
«Sea Raids’ and the contemporary ‘Achaean’ feudalism in peninsular 
Greece in the thirteenth and early twelfth centuries. 

4. With the later cohere the allusions to later raids like those of the 
“Jonians and Carians’ in Egypt in the seventh and later eighth centuries: 

: 
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to Egypt under a Theban and Ethiopian dynasty; to Phoenicians trading 
westwards, a friendly regime in Cyprus, limited acquaintance with Pontus 
and the western Mediterranean, and a peculiar interest in the Hellespontine 
area, during and after the Acolic colonization. 

5. Similarly the social and archaeological background of the narratives 
combines memories of the feudal monarchies of the Late Minoan and Migra- 
tion periods, with glimpses of the close hereditary aristocracies of the period 
from the Migrations to the Hellenic colonization period. 

6. The profound social disturbances of the Migration Period disorganized 
the material arts—except those subservient to warfare, which developed 
rapidly and confusedly—without equivalent breach in folk-memory and folk- 
song including reminiscences of palatial luxury. 

In particular the Homeric use of naturalistic similes ‘perpetuates the 
sachniqis and repertory of Minoan sealstones, after these passed out of use. 

8. Other souvenirs of Minoan art in the poems are supported by evidence 
for the rediscovery of objects from Minoan tombs, and by continuous tradi- 
tions about Minoan sites such as Tiryns and Ithaca. 

g. The hypothetical translation of Bronze Age literature from the Minoan 
language into Greek could only be confirmed by the decipherment of literary 
texts, or the identification, in Minoan documents, of personal names from 
Hellenic folk-memory. 

1o. Account must be taken of the re-introduction into Ionian cities of 

e ‘ Cyprian verses’, an insulated provincial rendering of stories from the 
“Sea Raid’ period and the Achaean monarchies which persisted in Cyprus 
till Hellenic times. 

11. But the language, metre, and structure of the poems cannot be 
shown to have any counterpart in the Minoan world. On the contrary, 
whereas Minoan pictorial art seems to have fundamentally a frieze-structure— 
though a few balanced and pedimental compositions are known—the com- 
position of the poems, mainly narrative though they are, consists of a grouped. 
series of subjects, themselves each constructed round a centrepiece with 
subsidiary episodes before and after. This structure is sustained and em- 
phasized by the arrangement of the speeches. This principle of composi- 
tion, whatever its origin, persists in Attic tragedy, and in Herodotus, and is 
fundamental in the painting and sculpture of peninsular Greece, whereas 
Tonian art retained an old frieze-tradition, of Oriental origin. On both 
sides of the Aegean, it determines the structure of hexameter, pentameter, 
the iambic senarius and the trochaic catalectic tetrameter. Their affinity 
with the Saturnian of pre-Hellenic Italy and other metres further north- 
west makes it probable that they are all of Indo-European origin. 
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12. Similarly the Italian and Danubian counterparts of Greek geometrical 
art, with balanced panels, supports this derivation of the art of the Early 
Iron Age in general in Greek lands, and helps to explain its resemblances 
with geometrical design in Anatolia, North Syria, and Cyprus during the 
period of ‘Phrygian’ predominance after the thirteenth century ‘Land 
Raids’.43 

13. This goes far to explain the incongruity between this structural balance 
and symmetry, and the employment, within its limits, of pictorial and 
naturalistic subjects, both as episodes in narrative poetry, as landscape 
accessories, and as enhancement by similes. 

14. It must be remembered also that in popular poetry and folk-tale, 
though subjects remain traditional for long periods, each new reciter trans- 
poses them into his own idiom, combines them from his own repertory, and 
enhances them from his own experience and taste. ; 

1s, ‘The wponiansity of the posts waa, howoves, seetcioied by. the Inisch 
duction of alphabetic script and of more convenient material for extensive 
writing. It did not prevent the composition of new poems, but it prevented 
the oblivion of the older, which, as the ancient Lives of Homer describe, were 
inherited and transported like other works of art. It is probably no accident 
that one of the earliest alphabetic inscriptions is hexametric, on a geometric 
panel vase, and from Attica." 

J. L. Myres 


APPENDIX 


I, The Structure of Early Indian Verse. 

Gf. E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre (Cambridge, 1905). 

About two-thirds of the verses of the Veda are ‘ trimeters ’ of ten syllables, 
in alternate rhythm like the Greek iambic (op. cit., § 42-5; 205). ‘They have 
caesura, like Greek verses, after the fourth or the seventh syllable. They con- 
sist further of an ‘ opening’ (syllables 1-4), a ‘ cadence ’ (8-10), and between 
these a ‘break’ (5-7) with one or rarely two pauses or ‘rests’ before or 
after the caesura (op. cit., § 225), which is a natural pause corresponding to 
the taking of breath in recitation. There may be a slighter pause also after 
the eighth syllable. The rhythm of the ‘ opening’ is that of two Greck 
spondees or iambics; that of the ‘ cadence’ and the ‘ break’ more varied. 
Both the first and the last syllable may be slighted or there may be an 
additional syllable at the end of the ‘ cadence’ (op. cit. § 224). When the 

8 For, Anatolia, see Bowert, Alvdnaitioe (1942), 314; nox 300; Kirchner, Images Ie. Ac (1948), 


1065-1078. 
MC Gardner-Roberts, Manual of Greek Inscriptions 1, 
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opening is a ‘ pentad ’ of five syllables, the rhythm is very nearly Saturnian; 

more exactly so when there is a rest before the sixth syllable (op. cit., §§ 227-8). 

Probably the pre- Vedic trimeter was |[ev-=|-o=5 caesura being prior 

to differentiation of quantity (0p. cit., § 237). There is no trace of equivalence 
“as in Greek between one long and two short syllables. 








IL, St. Augustine on Metrical Symmetry. 

This aspect of quantitative metres as a balance of initial and terminal 
phrases was partly appreciated by St. Augustine in his de Musica, Book V.18 
“A metre will be better and more enjoyable if it is divisible into two mutually 
concordant parts’ (j,2). ‘There must be some symmetry (concinnitas) between 
the two parts, for otherwise there would be no verse at all’ (ili, 4; xii, 24). 
But they ‘ must not be interchangeable’, And there must be ‘a certain 
difference at the end of each verse’ (iv, 5); ‘a verse must have a fixed 
end’. This farther modifies symmetry, by shortening the latter part: ‘ the 
shortening is at the end, where it should be’ (iv, 7). The heroic ‘ hexameter ? 
should be scanned by anapaests with an initial and a final syllable (v, 10) ; 
‘iambic’ lines, similarly treated, consist of trochaics (i, 11). He does not 
further discuss caesura or its variations, nor the group of syllables between 
alternative caesura, except when he says that a six-foot line may be ‘ divided ’ 
into two equal parts each of three trines (x, 26), but without examples, Of 
Italic metres he only says that ‘ the old Latin poets freely mixed feet, and 
failed to preserve any fixed interval between feet inappropriate to the verse’ 
(xi, 24). This he regards as ‘ indiscipline ’; clearly he had not fully analysed 


the lines. 
3 T quote Jackson Knight's paraphrase, London, 1949. 


LACONIA 
(rates 26-29) 


Katyvia Soxuis.t 


The village of Kalyvia Sokhds lies against the base of one of the massive 
foothills in which Taygetus falls to the plain three or four miles to the south 
of Sparta (PLATE 26, 1). It is bounded by two rivers which flow down in deep 
clefis from the mountain shelf, The hillside above rises steeply to a summit 
which is girt with cliff3 on all but the west side and cannot be much less than 
four thousand feet above sea level; this von Prott believed to be the peak of 
Taleton. Its summit is crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval castle which 
was undoubtedly built as a stronghold to overlook the Spartan plain; the 
only dateable object found there, a sherd of elaborate incised ware, indicates 
occupation at the time when the Byzantines were in possession of Mystra. 
The location of the other sites mentioned by Pausanias in this region remains 
obscure, but fortunately that of the Spartan Eleusinion has not been in doubt 
since von Prott discovered a cache of inscriptions at the ruined church of 
H. Sophia in the village of Kalfvia Sokhas,* In 1910 Dawkins dug trenches 
at the foot of the slope immediately above the village and recovered a fragment 
ofa stele relating to the cult of the goddesses and pieces of inscribed tiles from 
the sanctuary. ‘The abundance of water in the southern ravine led von Prot 
to conclude that the old town of Bryseai with its cult of Dionysus also lay at 
Kalyvia Sokhds; but no traces of urban settlement have come to light at the 
village, and the name rather suggests copious springs such as issue from the 
mountain foot at Kefaldri a mile to the north where ancient blocks are to be 
seen in the fields. 

The published inscriptions of the Eleusinion can be found in JG'V. i. They 
are fairly numerous, since there can be little doubt that Kolbe’s directions 
to the Eleusinion, Bryseai, the temples of Apollo, Minerva and Onga at 
Slavokhéri, the six intelligible renderings of the modern name Kalyvia Sokhas 
and the barbarous locative ‘ Kalyviae’ are in fact all to be referred to the 
same village. The following inscriptions can therefore be assigned with 


“sds the ual abbreviations employed in BSA —_* Thc hasbeen rely dexribed by Ome 
coe lah a he ai eh Pai he 
40: R. M. Deviking and others, Arienis Orta, Ancient remains remarked by von Prott, but note that 
bate = ard : 

‘i IAEA ro a ae Yeh hhh al acs of deena dte We 
site Stes a us orice aed AE il nd 

tel, ime griechscher Dialekt. colly only Sspasmodically by Kolbe in JG V1 i, 
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certainty to Kal¥via Sokhds: IG V. i 81, 229, 519, 567, 579, 581-584, 592, 595 
596, 604-608, 617, 623, 631, 1511; ® with the possible exception of no. 8r 
they are all inscriptions set up at the sanctuary. IG V. i 594 is probably from 
the Eleusinion, and perhaps also 230, 248-9, 590, 598 and 1343, while 364 
relates to the cult of the Eleusiniai. The villagers also report the previous 
discovery of an inscription saying ‘H wéis owppoowns teow, which may be 
unpublished since no closely corresponding phrase such as owppoouuns avecev 
occurs on a known inscription of Kalyvia Sokhés. Unfortunately a careful 
examination of the published inscriptions of the Eleusinion has not been 
possible since the Sparta Museum is closed and the stones which had remained 
by the church of H. Sophia were buried by a flood in or about the year 1939. 

‘The ground near the mouth of the ravine at the south end of the village 
has been inundated by a number of floods, but probably none has so disfigured 
the landscape as that in October 1947, whose violence is attributed to the 
recent burning of forests on the high mountain slopes (Pate 26,2). The river 
then broke its left bank at the mouth of the gorge, and a torrent swept through 
the village, washing away thirty houses and scores of trees on its way to join 
the other stream which flanks the village on the north. Just below the point 
where it broke out the torrent gouged out a new bed about ten metres wide to 
a depth of three metres and more, exposing a row of foundation blocks in 
either bank and opening up an extensive deposit of miniature clay vases. 
Heavy marble blocks and stelai were dislodged from the bed and carried as 
much as a:thousand yards downstream, while miniature vases and other 
light debris were washed across the main Sparta-Gytheion road to the 
Eurotas. Some days later another flood overlaid the torrent zone with 
boulders and shingle, but not before the villagers had retrieved a large number 
of objects from the excavation. After the site had been visited by a student 
of the British School, Mr. W. H. Plommer, a permit was obtained from the 
Ministry of Education, and the task of putting the site in order was executed 
in November 1949.” 

A single trench was dug in 1949 at the spot by the right bank of the 1947 
torrent bed where the villagers reported having seen a line of inscribed 
marble blocks. It was extended for a length of 20 metres in a north-southerly 
direction and carried down through clean dark shingle and stones until the 
vel gee lg atgubotpetonete te {4Srnpun or fn} Ninoy Coe rk 
‘woman it not to be combined with s82 (as Woodward Religion f 434 n. 2). 

BSARLUT 295), "87" inhonour ota woman. hq: "In Match Téy8 Mr. V. R. A. Desborough i 
coat BG4 Sutil agg Gods Sparta Manca, but was no pemied to 
e of rebel Attacks (ef. the in 
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line of blocks was found at a depth of 2-80 metres from the bank. After the 
removal of a number of heavy boulders seven marble blocks of different 
dimensions ® were exposed, laid on a rough foundation consisting of hardly 
more than one course of unworked stones about thirty centimetres high which 
rests on virgin soil. On the north (at the left edge in ric. 1) the end of the 
line has been swept away by the torrent, while at the south end it continues into 





Fio, Katya Soxirds: Buocks or Kern. 





the bank. The four northerly blocks form an almost straight line 2°84 metres 
long pointing at 206° True North, while the southerly stretch is a straight 
line leading off at an angle of 20° (186° TN). The blocks are of the local 
blue-tinged marble, level and fairly well worked off on top and on the outer 
face. Each of the two sides bears an inscription on the riser. The northerly 
one extends for a distance of 141 cms. on the first three blocks, in letters 
46 to 68 cms. high with about 5 cms. free space on the riser above the 


* Length from 61 cms. to 109 not out, height on the riser 14 t0 96, width front to back go to 96. 
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letter tops; it reads KYMBAAEIATAIAAMATPI. The other inscription is 96 
‘cms. long and cut on the seventh block; it is in smaller letters 3:5 to 5-8 cms. 
high with 3-5 cms, free space above, and reads KYMBAAEIATAIKOPAI. Both 





show the same peculiarities of letter forms and were undoubtedly cut by 
one mason, The middle points of the two inscriptions are equidistant from 
the angle where the two sides meet, as though each were carefully centred on 
a side of five blocks 3-75 metres long. The blocks have no visible cuttings 
and are smoothed by wear on the tread; they therefore form a kerb rather 
than a foundation. 

‘The 1947 torrent swept along the line of blocks, which it left high and dry 
in the edge of the bank before filling the bed with fresh shingle, But the 
north end of the kerb escaped the force of the torrent, and here brown earthy 
gravel was found above and alongside the kerb; it contained a mixed collec- 
tion of miniature vases together with a few fragments of tile, terracotta figurines 
and little lead wreaths. Below the level of the kerbstones the gravel was less 
pronounced, and the earth here contained a dense packing of miniature hydriai 
above the virgin soil; these may have been brought in at the time that the kerb 
was laid, whereas the wider assortment of miniatures in the gravel above was 
washed up later by a flood which covered the kerb over. Owing to the action 
of floods no trace of pavement or flooring is left on cither side of the kerb. 

The message carried by the two inscriptions can hardly be complete. 
An offering by an unknown community or thiasos cannot be ruled out. But 
we know that it was not unusual, in the days before the honorific statue 
established itself at the Eleusinion, for women to dedicate small monumental 
constructions to the goddesses on the conclusion of their term of office; 
if this kerb was another such, like those of Etymokledeia (page 266) and 
Klesinika,® the inscription will have continued on two more sides and given 
the parentage of Kymbadeia and the occasion of the dedication1° ‘The 
forms of the letters are well matched in Spartan inscriptions of about the 
third sane Bo. 


sie eb phat ey 
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A number of architectural pieces were left stranded in the torrent zone. 
The block bearing Etymokledeia’s dedication, now in two pieces, is in the 
Sparta Museum ! (prare 26, 3). It is of local marble, as are all the architec- 
tural fragments on the spot, and closely tooled on the front and the ends; 
at the back (where it is badly damaged) and on the bottom it is left rough, 
while on the tread it has been heavily worn down, It is 129 ems. long, 17 
cms. high and 26 cms. from front to back, with a cramp socket at either end. 








19 
Fig. a.—Kavvia Soxuis: Donte Avra Brook. 


It must be the step of a base or a threshold.!® The inscription is in letters 
3:2 cms. high: , 
TUNOKAYNIBe1a Képen [Jat Aduerrpr évéonke 
*AvBpoteAlas ouyétnp Terdipta ari 
goArtevKuic, 
ie, Etymokle(si)deia,* the fourth daughter of Androtelia to have dis- 
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charged the amphithalitic office. Lettering of middle or late Hellenistic 
times. 

The Doric anta block 1c. 2 is finely tooled at both ends and on the right 
side, though the lifting boss has not been properly worked off; the left side is 
left rough-hewn except for the first 20 cms. where another block fitted against 
it, and has been hacked away on a slanting line to a depth of about go cms. at 
the rear end; the moulding on the front has been broken away except for the 
lower part of the «yma above the plain fillet. The block is in the 1947 
torrent zone about 250 metres downstream from the Kymbadcia kerb. Since 
it was intended to be seen from both front and back it has no place as an anta 





Fic. 3—Katyvia Soxnds: MARBLE 
Cxam wir Leos is Reuine, 





‘of a massive building; it may perhaps have been the upper block of the jamb 
‘of an open porch, or (as Mr. Travlos has suggested to me) the right end of an 
altar. The other architectural pieces do not suggest the presence of a large 
building; only two squared blocks were washed up by the torrent, of which 
‘one, 93 cms. by 50 by 26 high, seems from the position of the cramp and dowel 
sockets to come from a base, while the other, 72 cms. by 32 on the visible 
surface, has disappeared since 1947. An abacus or plinth, 47 cms. square and 
g cms. high, with the invocation EY carved in letters like those on the 
Kymbadeia kerb, has been brought in to the Sparta Museum, Finally, a 
drum of a Doric column lies on the right side of the torrent zone near the anta 
block; itis 91-5 cms. high, with a diameter of 37 cms. at the top and 38:5 cms. 


2+ For Iunate signe on Attic tone inscriptions from Tuchrifin 469 
carly Hellenistic times of: Larfeld, Handbuch, 
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at the bottom; the drum has sixteen flutes, and the radii scored on the end to 
mark the position of the arrises are still visible.2® 

Five solid marble seats, or kathedrai, were washed out by the 1947 torrent; 
four have been removed to the village school and the Katsarou crossways at 
Braiméiko, while the fifth remains in the river bed a kilometre downstream. 
In all cases the chair back has been broken off, Apart from the one 116. 3, 
the seats have plain sides and quarry-face surface on the bottom and backside, 








Flo. 4—Kauivia Soxmis: Fraowent or — Fio. 5—Kanivia Soxnas? Tawx-ror 
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which indicates that they were bedded in the ground and backed against a 
wall or bank; they are bruised and badly worn, but seem with one exception 17 
to be consistent in type and measurements (r1G. 4). All surfaces intended to 
be seen are carefully tooled. The chair, ric. 3, is singled out from the rest 
by legs carved in flat relief on the ends of the block; it is worked off under- 

1% A. capital of « alight smaller Dorie colama, 1" The seat in the riverbed i half as broad again 
ser ate the ehh tents, (69 ens and has fw tated lta he i 
Sipports the balcony oft house'on the casside ofthe theaty i'must have been intended as double seat 


torrent zone; it appears to have been found before the without much allowance for adult expansion. 
1947 food and space oforgin therefore uncertain. ne 
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neath, is higher (c. 42 cms. on the front) and broader (47 oms. from side to 
side), and bas a shaped backside as though intended to appear free-standing ; 
but it has the same ledge at the front, and the same sitting space from the front. 
edge to the springing of the chair back, so that it must be one of the same 
series, probably occupying the position of honour. The seat of the chair is 
distinctly tilted back from the front. 

A piece of a table top of local marble was picked up in the torrent bed and 
is now in the Sparta Museum (#10. 5); it is in one piece with the stretcher 
over the legs, and retains a few inches of the moulded edge of one of the short 





ah BCE AN NoVA ui eS 
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sides with a carved dedication A&Juarp[t. In addition, two legs, with lion- 
paw feet and six cabled flutes on the front of the leg, are preserved in houses in 
the village as souvenirs of the flood (#16. 5), while the same fluting is found 
above the heel on a simpler club-foot now in the Sparta Museum. They may 
be the legs of a single table, the front ones only ending in lion’s paws. ‘They 
were probably not intended to stand on a pavement but to be bedded in the 
ground. The back leg has the single figure A or A inscribed on the shin, 

A complete unfluted marble pedestal of the type that commonly supported 
shallow basins, and a fragment from a smaller fluted pedestal were retrieved 
by villagers and lodged at the school." 


1 Diameter at the foot 47 em, height 8 ems, with had a diameter of 98 cms. atthe foot. For the ty 
cutting 8 ems. square inthe top the ted fragment J. Furtwangler Aegia Il, pl. 65. ‘a 
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‘The dedications washed out by the torrent in front of the Kymbadeia kerb 
include the right hand of a bronze statue about three quarters of adult size 
(rc. 6); the fingers are slender, and the skin is smooth like that of a child or 
young woman, The hand and a fragment of bronze drapery from the region 
below the waist may belong to the statue which stood on the base set up in 
honour of Agesippia by her great-grandmother (page 277). A headless 





Fic, 7—Kauyvia Soxus: SraruerrE 
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statuette of fine white marble 41 cms. high was found at the same spot (F16. 7) ; 
the neck is drilled for the attachment of the head, and the right elbow is missing 
(the broken surface being broached as though fora patch). The figure is draped 
in a high-girdled sleeveless chiton, with the himation held on the left hip and 
wound clockwise round the body and over the left shoulder where its end is 
grasped in the right hand. The execution is good though the surface is 
water-worn. 
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Three joining fragments of a fifth- or fourth-century stele with twin conical- 
lidded amphorae in relief were brought to the Sparta Museum after the 1947 
flood, but the exact place of discovery has not been ascertained; the stele is 
illustrated in JHS LXVII 4o fig. 4. ‘The width and the preserved height on 
the right edge are both 51 cms. Above the lids a plain fillet runs across the 
face of the stone; there is no trace of relief in the preserved corner above the 
fillet. The majority of stelai of this class are shown by attributes and inscrip- 
tions to have been dedicated to the Dioskouroi,!? and the capped amphorae 
seem to have passed as a symbol of the twins; the dedication of this stele at 
the Eleusinion shows how close was the connection between the Dioskouroi, 
who were born under the peaks of Taygetus 2° and the pair of goddesses who 
were worshipped below. 

Two fragmentary bronze vessels were found; one is a shallow round- 
bottomed patera, the other a jug 11-5 cms. wide at the rim (r16. 6). A strip 
of bronze with parts of three straight edges preserved was picked up nearly 
two kilometres downstream (1G. 8). ‘The two sets of six stud-holes show that 
it was nailed on wood, and traces of bright blue paint are still to be seen on the 
back of the bronze; it may have come from a chest, or more probably (as 
Mr. Travlos has pointed out to me) from the plating of a door.” Horizontal 
coppery streaks show that a transverse strip was nailed across at the level of 
the lower set of stud-holes, Five rows of names were punched on the bronze; 
they extended onto the next strip, which the buckling at the edge shows to 
have overlapped by something over a centimetre. Since lines 1, 2 and 5 give 
proper names, Nevufiivios] may be restored in line 4; and Beyos may be an 
appropriation of the Laconian word Bayés (i.e. Fayés).24 My restoration of 
the alphas with an unsymmetrically broken bar is conjectural; the letter forms 
may date from the fourth century 3.c. on. 

Eight sets of cast lead wreaths with closely arrayed spikes were found, two 
or three wreaths generally adhering to one bar; * they vary in diameter from 
1'5 to 2°5 cms. Wace has shown that these spike-wreaths, which made their 
appearance before the end of the seventh century at Orthia, continued to be 
dedicated until early Hellenistic times when almost all other types of lead 
figurines had been exhausted.** Dawkins also reported the discovery of lead 


* Homan Homnd Dike Cf. alto the statement of 
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wreaths in his trenches?” and the total absence of other lead figurine types 
indicates that the wreaths from the Eleusinion are of late date. A gold bead 
was also recovered but has not been available for study. 
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Fic. 8—Kattvia Soxuis: Inscrissp Bronze Str. 


‘A selection of the clay vases found is shown in PLATE 27. The vases are all 
‘of Laconian manufacture.” One flat-bottomed black aryballos of a type 
frequently associated with the miniature vases was found by the Kymbadeia 
kerb (PLATE 27, 8); otherwise this type does not seem to occur at the 
Eleusinion. The hydria pLate 27, 1, which is 18-5 cms. high and covered 
with a fine, rather metallic black glaze, is an unusually good specimen of 
Laconian later black glaze ware; it probably dates around the middle of the 
fourth century. The other hydria, PLATE 27, 2, is distinguished from the 
miniatures in size but not in its fabric. The body of a squat lekythos of a 
fourth-century type with perfunctory ribbing on the belly was found in the 
torrent bed; a dealer’s mark is scratched under the foot (FIG. 9, a). 
forthe shape ofthe body of, Sor ioatance, CVA te toon comery, 97 5 te moans Meares of 
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The rest of the vases are miniatures. They are of.a soft reddish ware which 
contains a little mica, wheel-made except for a few of the smallest pieces, and 
almost invariably flat on the base. The majority were originally decorated 
with a thin darkish brown or off-black glaze, often fugitive enough to be 
rubbed off by the thumb, but the curious three-handled pedestal vases and 
some of the drinking cups seem to have been left plain. The commonest 
forms are the fydriske and the Jakaina. ‘The latter had a long history in 
Laconia and was especially popular as a miniature; of the four thousand odd 
whole miniature vases found at the Megalopolis road sanctuary, about seven 
hundred were Jakainai.®” ‘The extremes of elegance and stolidity are illustrated 
in phate 27, 7 and 13; one had groups of letters scratched on the bottom and 


hy EQY 


Fic. 9.—Kaugvia Soxsis: (a) Deater’s Mark on Fourri-century Squat Lexyrios; 
(0) (6) Groups oF Letrers ScRATCHED oN Borrow aNd Sipe oF Lékaina. 


the lower wall (ric. 9, 6 and c). Lakainai were not found in the lower deposit 
at the Kymbadeia kerb where fydriskai dominated, but two or three fragments 
of stemmed goblets with flaring wall and side-handles (pLate 27, 9) came to 
light there. ‘The Aydriskai (pLaTe 27, 4 and 10) are ungainly vases with too 
much handle and lip and often a sagging belly whose underside was left 
unglazed; their prototype (¢.g. PLATE 27, 1) can hardly be much earlier than 
Hellenistic, and it is therefore significant that this shape is not illustrated or 
mentioned among the miniatures from the Megalopolis road, Angelona or the 
Orthia sanctuary and is only inadequately matched at the Amyklaion.3° 
‘The conical lids (PLATE 27, 6) should belong to the Aydriskai. Glazed two- 
handled (and less frequently one-handled) skyphoi (eLare 27, 11 and 17) are 
common throughout, as also at the other sites, with the exception of the 
Amyklaion. Baby kraters (pars 27, 6), plain handleless pail-shaped cups or 
BSA XIML 172 fg. 26. The notebooks of the hupéred 
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kalathoi (14), and two forms equipped with handles or lugs at three cardinal 
points—pedestal dishes (19) and flasks with an orifice only big enough to take 
a single drop of liquid (3 and 5)—complete the range of current types at the 
Eleusinion; they can be matched at the Amyklaion, and in some degree at the 
Megalopolis road and Orthia sites. 

‘As von Massow has remarked," these miniatures had a long life. 
They began in the Orieritalizing era, and are said to have been already 





Fro, 10-—Katyvia Soxntks: ‘TERRACOTTA 
Fiounives From Torrent Bzb. 


dwindling at Orthia in the sixth century; while in the soundings made in 
1949 by the acropolis of Sparta (page 282) miniature lids (like PLATE 27, 6), 
a pail-shaped handleless cup and specimens of the types AM LII pl. 15, 32 
and 34 were found in fourth-century contexts (PLATE 29, 15-16). The lakaina 
and skyphos were original forms ® and seem to have persisted for some 
centuries, though the lakaina may have faded out before the Kymbadeia kerb 


% AM LIL 58. % Of BSA XUIT 1286, 
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was laid down. The Apdriske on the other hand seems to have been introduced 
late. The long-stemmed forms AO 107 fig. 82 & and J, which attained 
popularity in the sixth century, seem to have been superseded by the pedestal 
and single-drop vases of the Amyklaion and Eleusinion;* von Massow has 
surmised that the single-drop flasks were a lateish development. The archaic 
usage of applying white and red paint on the black glaze is not found on the 
miniatures from the Eleusinion; and in general, though most of the forms can 
‘be matched at the Amyklaion where the layer containing these vases extends 
from Orientalizing to late classical times, the miniatures from the torrent bed 
at the Eleusinion present a more consistently late appearance than any of the 
other groups. They should be mainly of the fourth and early third centuries, 
though odd earlier pieces may have strayed in. 

‘Ten fragmentary terracotta figurines have been recovered from the torrent 
bed, of which two are simple bodies of horses or oxen; the remainder are of 
draped female figures, the heads being flattened on top as though in indication 
‘ofa stephane. With one exception (r16. 10, 3), which is backed and seems to be 
Corinthian, late (or sub-)archaic, they are of the same ware as the miniature 
vases and generally hollowed out at the back. The bust r1G. 10, 1 should 
represent one of the two goddesses; like the head shown alongside it must 
be of post-Praxitelean date. rc. 10, 4 is of the fifth or fourth century. No 
seated female figurines were found, such as were noted by Dawkins in his 
trenches further to the north-west.2® 


Four further inscriptions on marble were washed out by the 1947 flood. 


Marble pedimental roof-piece, now at the Katsaroti crossways; no cuttings 
on the underside. Breadth 58 cms., front to back 42 cms. ‘The inscription 
runs the full width of the horizontal cornice on the front; it is badly water- 
worn and perished at both ends. Height of letters 1-4 cms. 


[Es j8p Tippavros ovyémnp ‘Edavguyifar Cor as]. 


The letter-form 7 implies a date not much later than the third century 3.c. 
Perphas is contracted from Periphas.8* The form ’Exev®ivies should 
probably be restored in JG V. i 364, line 6, where also the fifth letter is a 
round one in Fourmont’s copy; the second upsilon is also preserved in the 


% In JHS LXVII 4o I overestimated the rerem- _ 4 The index of JG V. i shows three exam; 
anes Sewers thes forms and that of 40 fi.82 The); names; Wondwan alg gst hat Tiree 
paral Cl of te ck St, 2a. should ‘be restored on the Verona Dioskourot 
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form ‘Enevhimix (JG V. i 213) and the Cretan month ‘Eevowvies (SGDI 
IIT fino. 5149. 8). 


Marble stele with moulding round the foot; two dowel-holes in the bottom 
and two in the top; now at the village school. Height 78 cms.; breadth 59; 
thickness 24. Letter and space down 3-5 cms. JHS LXVII 39. WG. 11 a. 


Actoxriis “Ap[iotoKpérreos ?] 
{Tlopyén *Apioré[Aa] 

tev yuverike: éumt[iocArtet-] 
dd Erm Béxcr 

Agorrpi Kal Képor. 


The unadorned letter forms would fit a date in the first century B.c. There - 
is now no trace of the lambda noted at the end of line 2 by Plommer in 1947. 
Damokles, son of Aristokrates, was Tainarios in the year of Kallikrates 
(according to Woodward between 20 3.c. and A.D. 10), when also Aristolas 
was Paianias (JG V. i 210). Final iota in the accusative of ~o stems has not 
been noted in Laconian inscriptions up to date; its appearance here may be 
due to the demotic character of the dedications at the Eleusinion. For other 
Doric -oi stems, of. Meister in SGDJ III ii no. 4649 and Bechtel Griech. Dialekte 
ii 42 (Messenia), Payne Necrocorinthia 165 ff., nos. 33, 48, 50, 59, 65, 66, 71 (on 
sixth-century Corinthian vases). 





(6) 
Fro, 11.—Kativia Soxwas: (a) Inscription on Marte Srece. (6) Inscription on MaRBLe 
Base. 





Blue marble statue-base with moulding at top and bottom; dowel-holes 
in the top for plinth and in the bottom; in 1947 torrent bed 230 metres 
downstream from Kymbadeia kerb. Height 66 cms.; breadth 60; thickness 
58. Letter and space down 35 cms. JHS LXVII 39. ric. 118. 
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[2Nr}irmmice KAzovtxou 
[’Alyntreray ‘trrmépxou 

‘tev Tot GuyertpiBous 

Suyérrepe: evga 

-revoady frm dered Ade 

uorrpt karl Képan. 
Twitled letters of the first or early second century A.p.; ¢f Woodward in 
AO 304, 310, 315 etc. ‘Though badly chipped the stone shows the corner of a 
sigma at the end of line 3; this is the third case of deviation from the normal 
form GuyerpiBois, gen. -0¥, of. SvyarpiSns (Suidas), @vyarpi’n (OG! 1 377, 
where Dittenberger (followed by LS* and Buck-Petersen Reverse Index 28) 
maintains against Gelzer (following Suidas) the derivation from a hypothetical 
nominative 6vyerpi8a\s). 


Fragment ofa marble stele, water worn and broken on alll sides, now in the 
Sparta Museum, Maximum preserved height 19 cms.; breadth 35 cms.; 
thickness 4°8 cms. Letter and space down (in columns) t em, PLATE 26, 4. 





















EIZAPX 
ous a 
0.0 
TapES XN 
5 
vo] wAascdeyp..B 
ous B- woovas B srupave - = - 
ou x 1A onxopueaproy 
10 -10v.-uyou. 10 Sauorebepyor 10 
peobeouay K astotao. 
qpaxrous K operas A ~TOXO 
ToUArBavoyexowov sve KE as 





Dashes and dots indicate illegible letter groups and letters on the stone. 
Trivial lettering, probably not earlier than second century a. The 
references to foodstuffs and wine in column 1, lines 7 and 12 and column 2, 
lines 8, 9 (olv(ov?) xopup(aia) &prov?) and 1x (owAdvxve?) suggest a sacrificial 
menu.? The single figures which follow some of the words should indicate 
the number of items, though the roasts in column 1, line 12 look out of pro- 


* For column 1, line 11, ¢: Diocletian's tariff, where lov is quoted asa standard unit for aparagus and beans. 
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portion to the liquid measures; and the numerals in front of the right-hand 
column may stand for days of the month. If xécwves is to be restored in 
column 1, line 8, it follows that theta is degraded to sigma; and one may then 
expect the omission of intervocalic sigma. It is tempting to restore in the 
rubric the word eloapyia after that which qualifies the thoinarmostria’s office 
in IG V. i 606. 


A big marble stele is imbedded in the staircase of the house of Leonidas 
Toannou Papadakos, very close to the place at the top of the village where 
Dawkins’ excavation is said to have been, It is said to have been found on the 
spot, together with a cross and another inscribed stone now incarcerated in the 
foundations, when the house was being built in 1929. The right half of the 
inscribed face is not visible in the present position of the stele. 


‘H [én] 
Thy é10 [Aoyeoréerny] 
Menlo [Zevoxporiav] 
Ackudyo[y totter 1é-] 
5 ews hv [OowapHs-] 
orpiav Ta [v tepéov &u-] 
porripeoy [ueyaAonpe-] 
dds Kal &[Elcos iis te] 
exryevela[s this olxslas?] 
10 xadl tis T[SAecos dupe] 
Aerredo[acav p00] 
BeFauly[cav 7d évéiroo-] 
ice KetdAorr[pdrrou?] 
*Arxdortou[’ETUHOKAN-] 
15 Belas TéSv &[Etoroyeotd-] 
reov rral§[cov odris]. 


Monumental letters of the middle or second half of the second century 
Av. The content of lines 1-9 agrees at all points with the incomplete stele 
IG V. i 584,%* and lines 11-16 seem to duplicate the fragment ibid. Go4. 
Kolbe’s restoration of the text in 584 and the children’s names in 604 can there- 
fore be corrected accordingly.*® The marbles at the ruins of the church of 
H. Sophia are once again buried and inaccessible; the substantial difference 
of the letter forms indicated by Kolbe could mark 584 and 604 as two separate 

* Te was on account ofthis misleading likeness that scaing of fui in JO Vi 


I did not examine the new stele more closely. mendation Kafavtar] in 60 
‘w'Tod in BSA XXVE 111 has corrected the mis- 
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inscriptions. The position of Xenokratia in the tree of the Memmii 4° is 
uncertain, 

‘The office of thoinarmostria, which is mentioned in a number of Laconian 
and Messenian inscriptions, is attested with certainty only at the sanctuaries of 
the Eleusinian deities; “ in her dedication at the sanctuary of the Amyklaian 
Apollo Memmia Xenokratia is not called thoinarmostria but hereditary 
priestess superior and perpetual visitor, and therefore the phrase Gowapydotpicv 
té&v tepésv éupetépwv should refer to the double cult at the Eleusinion rather 
than to two separate cults at the Eleusinion and the Amyklaion. There is in 
fact only one mention (in JG V. i 607) of a hereditary priestess at the 
Eleusinion, and that not contemporary; and in the other inscriptions the 
corresponding office is occupied by the thoinarmostria, who elsewhere fulfils the 
functions of a principal, and in the diagramma of the Andanian mysteries takes 
precedence over the priestesses in the procession (JG V. i 1gg0. go £). In the 
second century A.D. the office of thoinarmostria was held by Spartan ladies of 
the highest standing, who combined it with other priesthoods and with the 
civic title ‘Eorla MéAews; the past participle in Klesinika’s dedication (JG V.i 
229, which Frankel dated between 50 B.c, and A.D. 50), shows that it was not 
held for life. In two cases it also carried with it the title of éyopéyos.4? 

The present inscription celebrates the thoinarmostria Memmia Xenokratia’s 
discharge of an office which is also insufficiently understood—the amphithalitic 
one to which the dedications of Etymokledeia, Gorgoi and Agesippia relate." 
The religious functions reserved for children with both parents alive 
(&upi®caeis) have been sufficiently explored by Oepke,** and the inscriptions 
collected by L. Robert show their special association with agonistic festivals.4® 
Cumont's assumption of a ‘ choir’ of acolytes has created a dilemma, since 
some of the inscriptions show éugidadels holding other offices which are 
appropriate only to adults,4? and Oepke and Robert have consequently 
attempted to explain the evidence of the inscriptions away by the arguments 
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that the references to amphithalic service are retrospective or that in imperial 
times the other offices could be held by children. In fact the Eleusinion 
dedications show a surprising range in the age of the holders of this office; 
for eight years after Agesippia had assumed it her great-grandmother was still 
alive, while Xenokratia had three children capable of making a dedication in 
her honour when she laid it down. In the second century A.D. the office can- 
not have required constant residence at the sanctuary since Xenokratia was 
able to combine it with her duties at the Amyklaion and to her family. It is 
not clear whether the function involved was that of the éupidadrs or of the 
mistress of the éugidarels; Oepke has suggested a distinction between the 
forms &yqideAs on the one hand and éppi6ade’s (with the verb éypidaevew) 
on the other hand,‘? and the ordinance of Magnesia ad Maeandrum, which 
provides for the drafting of no less than eighteen young dupi®aAels at the 
festival of Zeus Sosipolis,* illustrates the need for supervision; in any case the 
derivative form of the verb dugidaArrevev lends support to Oepke’s distinction. 





The sanctuary at Kalyvia belonged properly to Demeter alone; for 
Pausanias says simply Afuntpos tiknow ’EAevowlos tori lepdv, and the 
seasonal journeys of the image of Kore from Helos to the Eleusinion imply 
that the daughter was a visitor there. ‘The inscriptions at Kalyvia Sokhés 
show that in fact the pair normally received dedications jointly, but the 
separation in the cult is borne out by the tile-stamps and the title Bowappdortpic 
‘Tév lepisv dugorépev.5° The sanctuary was an extensive one. Its south 
corner is fixed by the mouth of the ravine, while the tiles that Dawkins found 
in rg1o suggest that important religious buildings lay some four or five hundred. 
metres away at the foot of the slope to the north-west, where in fact the one 
located thoinarmostria’s dedication has come to light. The objects found in 
Dawkins’ trenches, like those from the torrent bed, seem to be in the main of a 
comparative late date; but the assumption of a longer history to the cult is 
supported by the Corinthian figurine vo. 10, 3 and the sixth-century 
(Laconian III or IV) potsherd reported by Dawkins,®! as well as by the 
xoanon of Orpheus mentioned by Pausanias and the prominence of the 
festival of the Eleuhunia in the fifth century when Damonon was breaking all 
records in the Laconian games.52 

‘The south corner of the sanctuary by the torrent bed seems to have been 
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virgin until at least the fourth century 2.c.; thereafter it gradually came to be 
covered by small constructions including Kymbadeia’s enclosure and other 
personal dedications. It is unfortunate that there is no clue to the disposition 
of the table and chairs which were washed up by the torrent. Such tables 
have been found inside the temple of Despoina at Lykosoura, and chairs at the 
Anaktoron in the Telesterion at Eleusis, while the cella of Apollo Zoster in 
Attica shows a complete internal arrangement with a marble chair, tables, 
bases with inscribed kerbs, and a basin in the doorway. But the table and 
chairs at the Eleusinion were not intended to rest on a pavement, and the 
absence of inscribed tiles and larger architectural members tells against the 
presence of a temple or felesterion at the torrent bed. Amphithalitic dedica~ 
tions have come to light at no other point on the site; for Memmia Xeno- 
kratia’s dedications, though occasioned by her relinquishment of that office, 
were set up in honour of the thoinarmostria: and it may therefore be supposed 
that this remote corner of the sanctuary served to accommodate those who 
performed the amphithalic functions on the occasion of the festivals. 


J. M, Goox 
AMYKLAT. 


White marble block from cornice or crowning moulding; in gardens 
between Amyklaion and Slavokhéri. Length 82 cms.; breadth go cms.; 
thickness ¢. 30 cms. On lower cavetto in letters 10-5 cms. high - -OHKAN- -. 
‘The block has been re-used as a stele, one end being cut to form a plain gable 
top and the inscription engraved on the backside, Letter and space down 
474. cms, 

*H mons 
IH fro}ass?]) 
‘tov Afiohoydrta~ 
-rov Tiépiov KA(avBiov) 
“Pougelvoy “Yel 
5 vou lepovikny 
‘tov dowuxprtov 
éyopaveyov 
Mép(xK0s) AupriAtos 
*Emrreuctinés (‘Enrtreverixod) 
10 Tod Kano tov 
‘yuioroy gidov. 
Monumental lettering of the middle or late second century A.p., as AO 
pl. 201a. Line 1 erased and recut above by an unskilled hand. For the 
% ADdlt XI 28 fg. 20, te. 
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names Hygeinos cf. IG V. i 6534, BSA XXVI 210 no. 9, Epiteuktikos cf. 
IG V.i 78. 11 (see BSA XLII 229), BSA XXVI 237. Mr. Woodward has 
drawn my attention to a similar omission of the formula mpoobefoutvou 
rd évécoua in JG V. i 556a where the honorand’s colleagues associated them- 
selves with the city. There are a number of Laconian stelai on which simple 
friendship is given as the motive of the dedication, ®4 and it is doubtful whether 
the singular phrase yvijois @ites implies anything more than a personal 
attachment.5® The introduction of a third person in the motive of the 
dedication is barely credible; Klesas may be the grandfather or the elder 
Epiteuktikos’ common name (i.e, Tot (Kal) KAnod). 
JMG. 


Sparta. 


At the request of the Ministry of Education the Director of the British 
School undertook the archaeological investigation of a plot of ground, close 
to the acropolis, which had been acquired and cleared by the Committee of 
the National Stadion of Sparta with the intention of laying out a football 
field, A small excavation and a number of soundings were made in November 
1949 with funds provided by the municipality. The following report on the 
discoveries made has been written by Mr. R. V. Nicholls, who supervised the 
workmen and drew the plans. 

‘The plot of ground lies between the south-east end of the acropolis and the 
edge of the modern town (see plan, r1G. 12) and therefore, presumably, in the 
heart of the ancient city as destribed by Pausanias.°* Towards the north-west 
of the site part of a large Late Roman building had already been probed by 
Mr. Ph. Stavropoulos of the Greck Antiquities Service. Work was continued 
in this area with the result that four mosaic pavements were uncovered 
(etc. 12, trench 7). Elsewhere, however, in the face of a considerable depth of 
late Roman and mediaeval deposit, it was found necessary to limit investigations 
to a number of small, deep probes. In all six of these were made, numbered 
1-6 on the plan. In recording the results of this work and in preparing them 
for publication a considerable debt of gratitude needs to be acknowledged to 
the Borough Survey Office at Sparta for supplying information and equip- 
ment and to the staff of the Agora Excavations in Athens, not only for per- 
mission to examine their comparative material, but also for extending every 
help todoso. Thanks are also due to J. M. Cook and B. B. Shefton for certain 
of the photographs. 

‘Test-pits 1 and 2 had to be abandoned in upper levels as a result of heavy 
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flooding. However, 3, 5 and 6 were carried down to virgin clay, which was 
reached at 99:9, 98 and 99-1 metres above the local survey datum (3-2, 3-3 
and 2-8 metres respectively beneath the present surface). In all three cases 
the earliest stratum was marked by similar pottery, which cannot be dated 
exactly but is probably assignable to the late sixth or early fifth century 3.0. 
(see Catalogue, 1-3). There were no traces of building remains associated 
with these lowest levels, but in two cases the stratum was sealed with burning. 
In test-pit 5 this level was followed by a deposit of heavy sandy grit, in places of 
almost cement hardness and attaining a maximum depth of nearly a metre. 
Its nature rests obscure, though the rarity of joining sherds suggests that it 
came from elsewhere. Of the pottery from this grit stratum, almost all the 
fragments which can be dated belong to the second half of the fifth century.5? 
The outer wall of a house cut down into this grit deposit is probably to be 
assigned to a slightly later date. Test-pit 3 yielded an occupation level, 
tentatively attributed to the early fourth century 8.c.,58 and above, one of the 
second century 8.c. In test-pit 5 four Late Roman pipes had been sunk into a 
Hellenistic and Early Roman deposit, with Late Roman occupation occurring 
above, while in 6 the earliest stratum, already described, was succeeded, after 
a few traces of the first century 8.c., by a heavy Late Roman deposit. Test-pit 
3 produced an occupation level of the mid- to late-fourth century A.D. and a 
later one that could not be dated. 

Middle Byzantine occupation was quite extensive, house-traces of this 
period occurring in all the three trenches under examination. That in test- 
pit 5 could be assigned to the twelfth century A.p., but in the case of the other 
two trenches the material was insufficient to permit any precision of dating. 
However, in test-pit g the fill above the house floor was characterised by glazed 
pottery of the twelfth century and contained a hoard of bronze coins ® of 
which the latest is probably assignable to the reign of Alexius I. Of more 
recent occupation there was very little trace. 

Test-pit 4 revealed a level area, partially paved with cement, at 100:85 
metres above datum (1-30 metres beneath the present surface). Bounding 
this to the north-east and running diagonally across the corner of the trench 
was a cement-set stone wall foundation with a slightly projecting footing of 
tile and small stones; running approximately parallel to it at a distance of 
some thirty centimetres was a square drain with walls of fine Roman brick 
(ric. 13). The drain had a width of 95 centimetres and a depth of 4o. It was 
paved with tiles 27 centimetres square and roofed with heavy rectangular 
slabs of tile over 5 centimetres thick decorated with finger-drawn diagonals. 
‘These slabs had a width of 4o centimetres and varied in length between 45 and 

© See Catalogue under 4and s. | Catalogue 7-9, 32-16. © Catalogue 27-45 
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50 centimetres. ‘The floor of the drain was perfectly level, but the configura- 
tion of the ground at this point makes it very likely that the water flowed from 
west to east, The pottery found inside the drain shows that it did not go out 
of use before the third century a.v, About fifty metres cast of the south-east 
corner of the site of the sportsground the existence was reported of an under- 
ground construction which might prove to be the arterial channel with which 
our drain connects. However, its connection, if any, with the drainage 
systems at the theatre © and at the temple of Artemis Orthia ® rests obscure. 








Sparta: RoMAN BRICK 
DRAW. 


Perhaps not unrelated to it are the four drain-pipes in test-pit 5, mentioned 
above. Except for the uppermost, which was constructed in two halves of 
tapering, semi-cyclindrical tiles, all these pipes were of much the same wheel- 
made type with a diameter of about 14 centimetres. All save the lowest had 
been cut through by a later pit, but enough of the joints‘survived to make it 
clear that in every case the water was intended to flow from west to east. 
‘The dwelling walls throughout were of a rubble construction with earth 
mortar or, more usually in the Hellenistic and Roman levels, with a bonding 
of cement. A fourth century B.c. construction cut into the grit stratum in 
test-pit 5 had its interior walls coated with a bright red plaster. Also, painted 
4 BSA XII, g96, XXVIL, 202, XXVIIE, 9 and 18. BSA XV, 155 40, 28-1. 
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plaster had been used to decorate the cement-bound walls of a second century 
3.c. building in test-pit 3. None of this was found in position, but considerable 
quantities of it lay face-down above the floor. In addition to employing the 
four colours, black, yellow, red and cream, the decoration used panelling in 
shallow relief. 

Towards the north-west of the sportsground the seventh trench revealed 
three constructions of different periods, all built on the same level (see plan 





Fio. 15.—SrarTA: STRUCTURES IN SEVENTH. TRENCH. 


s1G. 14 and photograph, ric. 15) and thereby making the task of establishing 
their respective dates a very difficult one, especially as, in the interests of 
conservation, digging beneath the mosaic and cement floors was avoided. 
Belonging to the earliest of these construction periods four mosaic-paved 
rooms of a large Roman building were wholly or partially cleared. The 
building was probably a house, though so little of it now survives that it is not 
easy to be sure of its original purpose, few of the walls being preserved above 
their bottommost foundations. Various small fragments of painted plaster 
and of revetting in lapis Lacedaemonius, found in the later fill above it, may 
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come from the decoration of this building, as may certain architectural 
fragments ® from the debris apparently dumped in the second construction 
period. But in this no certainty can obtain. 

The mosaics were laid in a manner much as prescribed by Vitruvius. 
‘A substantial foundation of stones, apparently incorporating in the southern- 
most room the levelled remains of earlier walls, had been covered with a layer 
‘of coarse greyish cement, above which had been spread a further, rather thin 
cement layer, red from the admixture of ground-up potsherds. In this were 
set the tesserae, somewhat large and coarse, with an average length of about 
one and a quarter centimetres. These were all of stone and were limited to 
the following colours: white, a light greyish shade with a blue-green tinge, 
dark blue, a mauvish red and yellow. There were no intermediate gradations 
in these colours, and in cable patterns, interlaces, and guilloches a tonal effect 
was obtained merely by ranging them side by side, ‘ rainbow-wise 
Another characteristic tendency, observable in the checkerboards of lozenges 
in the central room and of squares in the western one, is to have dark blue, 
blue-green and red succeed each other, interspaced with two rows of white 
checkers and one of yellow. 

In the westernmost room the mosaic paving had been repaired in antiquity 
at three points (see the plan ric. 14, and PLATE 28). The repair showed a 
tendency to replace the white of the original miosaic with yellow. Also, along 
the edge of the repaired area in the checkerboard, certain red squares have 
been partially restored in blue and, beyond, the string of green, red, yellow 
and blue lentils at the border has been replaced by a simple dark blue band. 
‘The fact that this band is more truly orientated to the room as it now stands 
suggests that the wall to the north, in its present form with its heavy ashlar 
footing and rubble and cement construction above, may also date from the 
time of the repair. In the panel of four-pointed stars the filling of quartered 
circles has been replaced by one of quartered diamonds and the colour scheme 
‘of the original mosaic considerably modified. The workmanship in the 
restored areas is noticeably coarser than in the original paving. f 

‘The excavation has yielded little external evidence for dating these mosaics. 
However, the easternmost walls of the house overlie a stratum which in the 
present state of knowledge cannot be dated closely, but must come well down 
‘into the second century a.p.°° It will probably not be wrong to say that the 
mosaics are not to be dated before the late second century.®* The fixing of 
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the upper limit must depend on stylistic criteria and unfortunately these 
cannot greatly avail, as the patterns involved had a life of several centuries. 
Yet if the mosaics be considered as a whole, it is observable that the conserva- 
tive and clearcut nature of their motifs has, despite the discordant use of 
colour, little in common with the fully developed ‘ rainbow style’, °? thus 
favouring a date before the mid-third century. The house, then, may 
tentatively be assigned to a period before the Herulian sack of Sparta in 267 
A.D., With the possibility that it was itself destroyed in that sack.®® 

After an intermediate period represented in the northeast corner of the 
trench by a drainpipe of a type similar to those in test-pit 5, but with an 
average diameter of only g centimetres, the walls of the eastern part of the 
house were razed to pavement level and, at a date not earlier than the 
beginning of the fourth century, another building on a different orientation 
was erected immediately on the floors of its predecessor. The northeast 
corner of the western room of the new construction seems at first to have 
served as a tile-paved basin, Later a cement floor appears to have been 
added on a level with the mosaic to the south. Whether the restoration of 
the western room of the former mosaic house is pre-Herulian, dates to about 
this time, or belongs to. the next construction period, there is not the evidence 
to determine. 

Later, part of the walls of the second building were razed to permit the 
immediate superimposition of the southern wall of the large house to the 
north, probed by the Greck Archaeological Service. Exactly when. this 
took place cannot be said, but the pottery found immediately above the 
mosaic floors suggests that occupation on or near some, at least, of them came 
down into the fifth century. Certainly between 20 and go centimetres above 
them the whole area was sealed with a heavy stratum of large curved tiles, 
associated in places with considerable traces of burning. Under this heavy 
stratum the latest datable pottery was early Late Roman C ware of about 
the late fifth century. Immediately above were found a few Byzantine 
fragments, including a brown-glazed cup and a lamp of Broneer’s type 
XXXVIL® 

In conclusion it may be stated that these probes in the area to the south- 
east of the Spartan acropolis have failed, like those made by the British School 
in 1906,"° to yield positive and definite signs of the exact whereabouts of the 
ancient agora, though it remains reasonably certain that it lies somewhere in 
this vicinity.” 


hey oe Mosaic Pavement, OE Hara VIE, 440,454 ete 
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SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS 
(A) Pottery.” 
Almost the whole of the pottery from the early levels is undecorated, the 


dominant ware being a plain black-glazed variety of apparently local fabric. 
Unfortunately Laconian black-glazed pottery seems, in part at least, to have 
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ed a life of its own,”® a fact which frequently makes it difficult to date it with 
reference to other contemporary fabrics, most notably Attic. The sports- 
ground material is too limited for stratigraphical data to avail far. 

" Dimensons given in metre. Of, BSA XXXIV, 154. 
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1-3 are from the lowest levels in test-pits 3 and 6. They are certainly to 
be dated before the end of the fifth century, probably before its middle. 2 
looks distinctly early. 4 and 5 are from the grit stratum in test-pit 5 (see 
page 284), which produced a number ofsherds of Attic black glaze ware, or ofa 
fabric indistinguishable from it, ranging from the middle to the end of the 
fifth century. 

7-9 and 11-16 are all from the one occupation deposit in test-pit 3. 
Unfortunately this was not sealed and there is probably intrusion. The 
cups 7 are little removed from 5. ‘The small wide-mouthed jug 8 can hardly 
be much later than the carly fourth century, and might be eatlier, as might 
also be the mugs 9 and x0. xo is actually from a stratum of apparently earlier 
date. There were two lamp fragments, one of a late fifth century variety and 
the other of a type current from the beginning of the fourth century. How- 
ever, the flask neck 13 bears a striking resemblance in profile to the necks and 
lips of Attic spheroid oinochoai of the later fourth century. This may be mere 
coincidence, but it serves as a warning that this material may not form so 
compact a group as it appears to do. 

‘The clay is highly micaceous and varies in colour from red through orange- 
buff to dull grey; but such specimens as 8 show that these differences in 
colour are merely due to the conditions of firing. The grey clay tends to 
predominate from about the beginning of the fourth century. The glaze of 
the later specimens is often metallic, sometimes dull and lustreless. 


x, Fragmentary beaker-shaped cup (PLATE 29; 716. 16): diam. 0-068; preserved ht. 0-0555 
junction of vertical strap handle preserved” micaceous orange-buff clay; duil black 
glaze inside and out; reserved area on foot with inscribed circle. Cf. AM LIT,'57 and 
the earlier variety in BSA XXXIV, 155, fig. 20 B. Frs. of two others, one larger 
(diam. ¢. 0-09) and without reserved area. 

2. Conical foot (PLATE 29; FIG. 16): diam. 0-056; glaze and clay asin 1. 

3. Foot of small cup or bowl (Prate 29; ic. 16): diam, 0-046; light buff micaceous clay 
(ion-Laconian2); interior glazed, with reserved area at centre; exterior unglazed, 
But polished. A ft. of identical fabric ga (ro. 16) may perhaps supply a typical rim. 

4- Black-glazed amphora neck (prc. 16): diam. 0-218; preserved ht. 0-088; light orange 
micaceous clay with grey core; metallic glaze. 

5. Cup (10,16): ht.0-047; diam. o-092; grey and orange lightly micaceou cay lustrous 
glaze all over; fragmentary state of material prevents establishing definitely that this 
shape had two handles. See also 7. ‘ 

6. Fr, of neck and shoulder, probably of amphora (pate a9) : red micaceous clay; Laconian 
fabrics of. Droop’s Laconian VI class (40 fig. 86; BSA XXVIII, 75, fig. 15). Date 
uncertain; context apparently late fifth or early fourth century. ; 

7 Fragmentary cup (eae 293 rio. 16): ht, oo49; diam, 0-088; grey micaccous lay; 
dull black glaze, save under foot. Also fis. of two other identical cups; they show 
squatter, less rounded handles (¢.g. 7a, PLATE 29) and higher walls than 5.7" 


¥ P. B, Corbett has suggested that the feet of these Ithaca, (BSA XXXIX, 26 nos. 69 and 70), Not 
lay a careless device for achieving the effect dissimilar feet do occasionally occur on coarse black- 
fet without taking the trouble, and draws my glazed pottery in Corinth. 
‘tention to similar fet on black-glazed pottery from 
U2 
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8, Fragmentary can wide-mouthed jug TE 25, metals biked ease, i preserved ht, ee ae iam. 
(0-055; grey and orange micaceous clay; ra ic partly misfired to 
ip ‘erteal hand. ou fag oa vai crossing a unde hi handle. (antic 
tic examy was represented in the grit stratum (see pp. 2 
an ag, but fc introw angulsr shoulder ecoders 8 fren Abd type and sola it td 
‘and 10. 
). Fragmentary mug (PLATE 29; F10. 16) : preserved ht. 0-067; diam. 0-094; grey micaceot 
lay; thin streaky glaze, traces ef vertical strap handle. ga (#1. 16) Feat ae 
stratum probably suggests typical li 
zo, Fragmentay mug (no, 16): Tesreed be erobn; Gam. 07 098 slightly different profile 
from cit taht Gang bul dco oan 
1m ‘Geen bs Be from the wall of « large ribbed F Pr hydca, ‘hough the anes of 
handles is peculiar (PLATE 29 ; ¥1G. 16) : diam. c. 0° $96; red mictoeous cla yj glaze areaky, 
slightly metallic; ribs cut in thin layer of finer lighter clay, possibly added when the 
pot was leather-hard. 
12, Small oinochoe (PLATE 295. Fo. 79) ee 0076; diam. 0-06: micacoows clay; dull 
line encircling Bally four times spiralcwise. Neck bro 
a ite fifth century he spectoens. Similar, but with different lip and eager 
POA One pL 6s CLCVA CSA VIIL'pl 2p 3 
13. Neckand lp oftwosbandit uk (r.areg): ht. 0'0§45 orange micaceous clay, 
at core; 
4. Conical loomweight Gears 29): ht. 0-053; on side, heart chaped sath; underneath, 
indistinct roundish stamp with serrat Also o1 
Though not common int Athens (Bupa Suppl VIE, yO. loomcights of ths ie 
ere ivendy ia regular coe at Oty alae before the mid-fourth century (Olynthus 
1 
x5. Fra miniature hydria (PLATE. sll ‘orange micaceous clay; 
ei the A KV; 30's ~33, especially 32), 
‘The miniature 4 3 OVA I pl. 4, 4) 
and the Megalopolis Toad moctaary ron XII, 17%; fig. 21) appearto ive een, 
ferent type 
16, Miniature cup with top in from four sides (PLATE 29) : ht. 0-063; bright: sorange 
‘micaceous ley; peed ers . Again an Amyklaion ‘ype Cl (4M LII, pl. XV, 34) 


If this last deposit is not to be placed any later than the early aie 
century B.c. the investigations in this area have yielded hardly any traces of 
later fourth or of third century occupation. The second and first centuries 
B.C. are a little better represented, but the material is hopelessly fragmentary. 
‘The Roman pottery series indicates fairly continuous occupation from the 
beginning of our era till about the end of the fifth century A.p. As the finer 
fabrics are too rare and ill-preserved to offer much new information this 
account will confine itself to a selection of coarse wares. 

‘The pithos x7 contained late second and third century A.D. pottery. 
18 and 19 are of a distinctive ware that may be local. 18 is from a stratum 
dated by late Late Roman A ware and by Late Roman B fragments of 
Waage’s profiles 869 p and probably 819 (Waage, Antioch IV, pls. VIII and 

















IX), suggesting a probable lower limit in the mid- to late fourth or possibly. 


early fifth century a.v. (Waage, op. cit. 55). 
The amphorae and amphora lids 20-26 were all found above the mosaic 
floors in trench 7. Under the tile stratum that sealed them the latest datable 
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pottery was early Late Roman G (Waage, op. cit. 56), probably assignable to 
the late fifth century A.p, ‘The other limit is hard to fix. 24 and 25 probably 
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date from the end of the second occupation on top of the mosaics, which 
apparently did not start before the beginning of the fourth century. The 
remainder are from above the repaired mosaic (see p. 288). 


X17. Storage pithos (no, 17): preserved ht. 625 britle mauve-browm clay with white specks 
impurity. 

38. Bragment wal of closed vessel (Lars 29) : ht. 0-079; orange-buf, slightly micaceous 
clay; dull black glaze; incision and rouletting, 

1, Fragment from shoulder of spheroid jug (2) (Puare ag): max. dimens. 00743 fabric 
much as 18, 

40. One-handed storage jar (mo. 17): preserved ht. 0°52} diam. 21; orange micaceous 
clay. a 

2. Amphora neck (mo, 17):. preserved ht 0-164, bright orange micaccou clay. 

2, Amphora neck (ro. 17): preserved ht 0148; orangerred clay; heavy cream slip. 

23, Amphora neck fr. (#10. 17): preserved ht. 0145; bright orange micaceous clay. 

24. Neck of one-handled storage jar (ro. 17): preserved ht. 0112; bright orange micaceous 


lay. 
2g, Neck of one-handled storage jar (20.17); preserved ht, 0-102; orange-red micaceous clay 
with black core. 
26, Amphora stopper (Ftc. 17): dia obs orange micaceous clay; flat prism-shaped grip. 
other specimens with cylindrical grip. 

Very little early Byzantine pottery was found. However, basing the 
chronology on the Athenian material which the Spartan closely resembles 
(Hesperia VII, 429 ff), it is found that there is evidence of extensive occupation 
throughout the twelfth century, but little definitely assignable to a later 
date. On Byzantine glazed pottery from Sparta, see BSA XVII, 23 ff. 
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(B) Coins. 

‘The following nineteen Byzantine coins constitute a hoard found in a 
twelfth century level in test-pit No traces were observed of the bag in 
which they had, presumably, originally corroded together. For the sake of 
brevity the anonymous pieces are not described, but simply referred to by the 
classification numbers devised by Bellinger (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
no. 35). Mrs. Shear (Hesperia V, 148-9) assigns Classes V-IX to reigns 
different from those proposed by Bellinger. An apparent obstacle to her 
arrangement, a Class VIII coin described by Bellinger (op. cit. 8) as overstruck 
on a signed bronze of Nicephorus III and as being in the British Museum, 
cannot be traced in that quarter. To the contrary, Mrs. Shear informs me, 
the evidence of the Agora excavations is overwhelming for the overstriking 
of Nicephorus III’s signed issues on Class VIII. All the pieces in the hoard 
are bronze. 





(a) Anonymous Tess. 

No Sie. Cas. Remark, 

27-28 0-08-09 ‘T. Bellinger and Mes. Shear One "subdivision 41, 

7-2 001 Amiel by Paltoger so Mi. hear One bone, 8 Dege 4 

tong xo Cita ene es 

eae coatons REA tote | All etruc, seven of them ideniably on 

ofa er ‘Class I (of these, one on I. 47, one on 
1o47 or he gg, one on Te gz or 1 43) 
37 oom. Seer Owes Ot Inscription, on re. TE HAMA Cc. 


5075 
3839 o0ag-003 VI. 





‘Behigger, 
Bat arate me Sint, 
iste) eh, Sg we, Ps ean 


© ee Mire Mata vil th, trio 


nae) 
4 o0n7 x; Alet (2) 084-1 Resrock on signed bronze of Nicephoru 
@ TH, itself restruck. 3 






a e027 XI. Alexius T (2), 108: Retriek ‘on signed bronze of Nicephorus 
and Shear). it. 
(b) Signed Issues, 
T, Constantine X and Eudocia, 1059-1067. 
Ne Stee Description. Remark. 


43-0029 Obs: iakaeOy on ree Re: + EMMA NOVHA Restruck. See Wrothy 
(onl.); Cone Christ nimbate ‘BMC, 517. 
VEO (oal,) Cone sanding 57. 


sining facing, holding Ta Bde HE 


IL, Nicephorus IIT, 1078-1081. 
44085 Obes Chrstimbatestand- Res CO /NB; com with Retrack | See Wroth, 
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IK. Uncertain, 
No. Sie: Description, Remarks. 
45 0087 Obes Batavia wears Re. (NB. Grom Retruch as Mr Shear 
sa pimburnthpla go pedi wih twp hae edly pte city 
Grom, ‘Lower part of short coming diagonals ona mae 
miare 29 obliterated, Border at centre tee globules 
ots, ft each of three upper 
fxtremities, Border of 
aos. 








(©) Architectural Fragments. 


46. Corinthian architrave and frieze block (m1. 18): ht, 0-41; thickness 0-195; preserved 
Tength 0-34; blue-white Taygetus marble. Found amongst twelfth century debris in 
test:pit 4. Inscribed (see 51). Preserved end to right, roughly dressed (subse~ 
quently’, Good rasped sufaces at top, bottom and back; face claw-chiselled, but 
rougher work on inscribed portion, Broken to left; break appears to have occurred in 
antiquity; five U-clamps used to effect a repair. "On the treatment of the fieze, of 
the so-called ‘Incantada’ at Salonica (Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens KIT, 
53 ff). Other examples from Ephesus and Mylasa (Durm, Baukunst der Griechen, 355) 
and Sparta (BSA XXX, 187, no. 10). 
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Fic. 18—SPARTA: ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS. 
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The following four pieces were all found in or near the mosaic-paved 
house in trench 7, though they cannot be certainly associated with that 
building or its successors. All are of blue-white Taygetus marble. 


47 Toni fieze and eotice block (mio. 18): ht. 071635 preserved depth 065; preserved 
len 

4B. Dor epi (mo. 18): ht. 0117; breadth of abacus 0-28. Four anuli. Lower part 
much 

as tar fonic capital (x10. 18): ht. o-162; estimated de Ci eer ace IN 

40 Riectangular dowel hale hole pons by oo by oo dep in op of Braco ght 
F rnclakey round dowel bole x repsky bor ia diss deep, containing ras 

50. Ionic capital (mi. 18): ht. 0-164; breadth 0495; ‘depth 033. % fe calums of 0-21 
diam. Exposed parts finished with 


(D) Inscriptions. 
5%, On architectural block (46, 9.0.) : ht. of letters ¢. 009. 


IdXS 


fal Easte lie nap sc gavin inl ent 
ossibility of the erasure of an earlier inscription. 
52 Slab of sie "ep de ny ‘marble inscribed on both faces. Preserved edge to left of side (a). 
ec may be subsequent to both incripons._ HE orgs length 01) 
narrowest at the Found 
Collapsed Salm the southeramest room in each 7, 
@ ‘Mean he pare fen» cola '29). 





Apparently from a list of the Gerousia. Nervinius may be C. Nervinius 
Noetos, yépav in the year of the patronomus Ti. Claudius Seianus (IG V. 1 
71, Col. IIL, 111g) and later ephor under Cascellius Aristoteles (IG V. 1 69, 
jo and 71). Indeed, in the absence of any indication that Nervinius Noetos 
served on the Gerousia at any other time (cf. BSA XLII, 235 ff) it is just 
possible that this inscription may be assigned to the year of Seianus, In that 
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case the ypauuerteds PovAtis would be Kallikrates (by inference from IG V. x 69 
and 71) and Epaphras might then be added to the incomplete list of yépovres 
in that year (/G V.  t11.). On the ypx of ypayuarats in ligature, cf. BSA 
XXIX, 27. 


(b)_ Ht. of letters 0-02; space between lines ¢. 
(a). | (pLarE 29.) 





yor2. Face more highly polished than 
? a 
16 Beivi Aart x&(oev?) 
ohéXou 
+ > Te}Aeopépou 

Probably from a list of magistrates. ‘The lettering appears later than on 
side (a), suggesting a date in the mid- to late second century A.D., so that we 
may here be dealing with the sons or descendants of men distinguished earlier in 
the century, viz, C, Tulius Antipatros, son of CG. Tulius Lysikrates, eponymous 
patronomus in the reign of Hadrian (BSA XXVII, 237; XXIX, 12) and 
Telesphoros, son of Anthesphoros, president of the ephors in the year of 
Damokles, son of Damokles (IG V. 1 65; BSA XXIX, 13). 

‘Two graffiti on pottery from the grit stratum in test-pit 5, $3 being on the base of a 
Sa iadE glare chp, poly of Cotntian abric, and 94 So She bak oa blacegaged 


54 Laconfan mug, Second half of ith century .. (7), Shown actualaize, For, other 
Spartan graffiti see AO 371 ff, and BSA XXIV, 104 ff, and 119 ff., XXX, 2gr fl 


A 











O35 =F N 54. 





(E) Miscellaneous. 


5. Lamp, Broneer’s type XXVIIi (Lars 29) : diam. of body 0:076. On discus lion (?) attack~ 
ing another creature. | On reverse, palm branch in oval double-grooved frame. Hand- 
made unpierced handle. Hard micaceous red clay with white particles. Dull red- 
brown gas (cf. Con TV 2,15). Probably lat third or eal fourth eeu a 

56. Cakevstamp (euate 26) diam, o'09; coarse bright orange micaceous clay. CLAM LIV, 


132. own a walls century evel 
R. V. Nicnotts 


Addendum. The two pottery fragments shown in FIG. 19, part of the rim of 
a mid-sixth century 2.c. Laconian column-krater 7° and a portion of a 


1 Cf, BSA XXXIV, 149, 
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L.H. III stirrup vase,”? were discovered in the course of the earlier investiga- 
tions on the sportsground site carried out by the Greek Archaeological Service. 





Fig. 19—Srarta: above: Rit oF LACONIAN 
Couune-kraTer; below: FRAGMENT OF 
LH. IT Stimrvr Vase. 


They are included here by permission of Mr. Stavropoulos in view of their 
potential significance for the occupational history of this area. Mr. Stavro- 
poulos reports that they were found in soil already disturbed in the levelling 
of the playing field. 


* On Mycenacan sherds from the Spartan acropolis, see BSA XXVIII, 79. 
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129. 
Aegina, Aphaia temple 71, 832, 87, 98, 119; 
Coins 24+ tiglyph altar 119. 
Aeschylus, theatre of, Athens 21, 
‘Agamemnon 9, 2993 armour 495, 2403, breast 
Plate 296, "ag9} " sceptre aga} shield agg5 


felamon 2415 tomb, 220 221. 

Agesilaus, attack on the Perachora 64. 

‘Agesippin 270, 279, 260, 

‘Agora, see Athens. 

‘Agrigento, see Akragas, 

‘Aigeira, theatre 51, 

‘Akragas, temple of Concord * 83; building 125, 

akvterion 79,85, 87, 1023 -holdet 74. 

‘Alcinous 23, 

‘Alkandre 239. 

alphabetic numerals 126 A; acrophonic clement 
Jn 128; "denoting cardinal numbers "1405 
rendering time 130}, money values 191} milee 
stones 192; ordinal numbers 132; days of 
month 192) order of prtanas 1927 years 1905 
numeral” adverbs 133; tenure of office 139; 
Roman Imperial titulature 134; generations 

forms of numerals 134-1373 











Amphiar 231; shrine at Bio }2) 340 
Sindhlihaltte dedication abs; aes 264 279, 
‘Aniyklaiy inser. 280-261. 

ama 21-62 passim, 
anal 37. 
Andania, mysteries 279. 
animals on Bbulae 242 


ath 

dna 68112 passin, 115, 267. 

fieix 66-1 pat 

Antipatroe, Jus 297. 

‘Aphrodite'555. charm 297, 

Apa gs: 

apa plan 122; 129. 

‘Aptera, theatre 61-62. 

atch, telicving 19; pointed 273 arched passage 

nA 34858 Grek se. 

are 150, 138,152, 1545 156,157 my 198. 

‘Argos colns'aiy! ‘Heraton 96) i105 "Mycenae 
mie of ang; “anal theatre 903 theatre 39-4). 

Acintokrates 76. 








Aritolas 276. 
‘Aristonophos vase 229, 
‘Aristotle 16,20. 
‘Atkadhia, fet 9. 


Orthia, temple 117, 122; fibula from 
temple 242; Persian Artemis 247. 

eens 

Asklepios, shrine at Epidaurus 44. 

opi i a 

ittery, Hellenistic from Agora compared 

pee Ui 

aay sags 
1202; black glaze ware aay, agi.) Pon" 
Augustine, Sty de Civitate Bei'10; on metrical 
symmetry 260. 

eee 


BALKAN League 2. 

baroque 5 

Bal the Bulgari ra. 

Bassac, temple of Apollo 81, 97, 103; temples of 
Me. Kotilos 123. 

beads, amber 211) 219, 2 
earnalian 2153, gold 2 
213, 216, 

bear, representation 241. 

bechiveshaped ornaments 213. 

Bellerophon 229. 

benches, stone #ig-1215 as altars 129-124, 























5 amethyst 211, 21 
‘21g, 2153 paste 211, 






Bora 
baa, looped 265, 

biotis ef double length 95. 
burs tusk helmet 266,298, 241 









239. 

coins 224. 

Boken-rant 299. 

Bondelmontius, Christophorus 1 

Bossuet, Discours sur (Histoire Universlle 10. 

ouleuerion 29, 99, 403 Olympia 117. 

Bourchier 3. = 

Boysen, M'L., Some Obsecations on the Origin of 
113-125. 

bow acta grave 295,575 disibution2go. 

brick, sundried 107.0 

bronze, statue 2703 strip with inser. 2715 vases 














Bryseai (Laconia) 

buckets, Hellenistic 169, 177. 

“Bull and Athlete * panel 233, 

Burgundians 8. 

Buried ware, back 210; red 210. 
fantine coins 264, 294; pottery 269, 

vedios with Weatgy tinal at Spare ap 








Gallimachas (polemarch) 141-264; 
112. 
Callisto 241. 


Galydon, 1335 metopes 
Gapana Collects; 124. 
Po 
carnelian 215, mee 
‘Lat Dagger 293, 234 240, 249. 
calla 65-112 passin, 
segment 229, 224 
aire at 
Pee ae 
te 297; belts 237. 
"Gharon’s tepa gg. 
Chigi vase 229. 
Chimacra 229" alrtrion 102. 
‘Chios, ee Mesta. 
choregic monument, Tkaria go. 
ores 25. 
horus, of men 97. 
Ghee, Ween reatonatoB Otho 4 
Grurch oh (Chee “ations with E; Roman 
ng 135 elatons to Wester Empire 1. 
Giteen at Knowor 168 8; pottery (Hlleniatic) 
clamps 6), Oe bss rarely wed 
8 9 at 
Himmngus (Nesiebs" 95; “Hclampy H 
double plies +e de 
clay, unburnt for 14 
Clytaemnestra, tomb of 38, 
coins, Byzantine from Sparta 294. 
conta tes 163 ‘Planning 20; exploration 252, 


(architect) 


113. 





spate 
erent. 


Seu 
Corinth’ 193-202 parsim 
tepole 118; 


potery 
passing psn 7 (er ses Se 280; 
wince 194 fe; ‘Vatican 73, 


tendencies in Athens 196, 1973 
ari 197. 
Corinthio-Attic style 196; time-lag 196, 200, 201. 








C Painter 196 n. 
corona 66-112 passim. 
‘Corneto, ‘vase 239. 
court epic 251. 


Craft descriptions in Homer 235, 


INDEX 


Sue se 6th from Kr 
‘coarse fifth century pottery from Knossos 
TOp-tro tre 174 th ettayaliazed ware 79 


s7g) lamp 735 Helene 
Potery font Knoaats rare 177-38 
185-1855, pote 185) 1 


sys plac fas. 187) 
189-190; lamps 190-191, 


ware 1 
‘moul 





‘gon se, 


Gyene, temple of Apollo 1145 trighyph 118, 
Dama and Auxesia, temple inventory 145 n. 
Damokles 276. R 
Danubian geometric 259. 

ian 
dealer's marks on vases 272, 273, 


Deinomenes 143. 
Delos, Heraion 124; Oikos of Naxians 123; 


ivory 2gu4 theatre 50-59 
Gs Treasury Of Athenians 93; af Kypscon 

181 of eres 210) of byeees 6) eat 
375, tholos 

Danes, theate 98. 

Demodocus 251. 

Demos (the), as dedicator 157 n. 

Dexileos, archon-dates on tombstone 190 n. 





+ Dinsmoor's te He 
Donia at Myon 3 99. 
Baio Lr a at Athens "213 
fy se Teeatine 06: 


‘connection with 


‘relief 271. 
BE rah 12, 

Deere, temple 123,123; Delphinion 124. 
resing rooms at theatre 26,29, 


king dome T.J,, An Altic Bowl 193-202. 








Eden, W. Av Th Plan of Mest, Chis 16-20. 
Bion dedication 1575 epigrams 15, 161 


a 


as 





earrings from 2973 mirror 


tory draughtbor 5. 








INDEX gor 
enass 79. Tat 
atrances, theatre 21~62 passim, Somatic tia 131. 
spaphiras 297. 
‘ephebe-lists. a7: f ‘Haora Eirene, Cyprus, bench as altar 123. 
fpheus, temple 96, Hagia Triadha, bench as altar 1233. plant? 
Ephyracan ware 28,215. freseoes 234} sarcophagus 252, 
‘Epidaurus, neanthus' og) theatre 42-45. Hakkiyari 6, 


rants 66-113 passing 
Poy antpenny 
Fotcuktkos 284 
ile 29-B fain, 
echo, Aes, lochs pater 106. 
Eretriay temple of ‘Apollo Dephnephores 1295 
temple of Dionysus 343 theate 9 

Bie ule ag 

Ethiopians 236-299; dynasty in Egypt 299, 254, 


258, 

Eira, Sbulae 242, 

Etymolle(ijdeia 265, 266, 279, 

Euphorbus 225, 217249 0 

Burymedon, casualty list 159, 157. 

Baan ag 

Eusebius, Palasoeragy List 298, 

tallyneria 69 and. 19, 66-192 pasin, 

wma, from Artemis Orthia, Sparta 2425. of 
Tate 242; Etruscan 242; of Odyecus 248, 251+ 

figurine tract 206 a7 

fillet, unique 4a. 

Fheman Ve og, 

fh plate Cretan Hates 17 

fortiation, by howe-bloeks 17220, 

Frangols Vase 115, 118, 229. 

free-fleld style decoration a 

frescoes, Bull Tr. 245; Caravanserai Fr, 299; 
Gat ad Pheunae Fe agg" Capbenes Fi: 28 
on  aypi Ladies in Blue 299, 
Miniature fescoes 2,3 8 3 Necklace Fes 
247;, Rollerbird Fr: 1993 Gatton Gatherer'ag3. 

frieeg 66mnra pasts. freae scenes agp fly figes 
‘comporition in Homer 2455 in Iontan art 2593, 
fieze and panel decoration 240, 241. 

Frogs and Mile 250. 








Gaz, bench as altar 129. 

gon 66-11 pain, : 

‘Geonsety formal coponidons art. 2543 sherds 

Geometric, formal compositions in art 2545 she 
from Mycenae 224." oe 

Geryon 231 and Cerberus on Cyprote reli 246. 

Gladiator Vase 295245, 

ae coloration by ig 180m 18, 

Wand Kids fence plaque 293- 

Golden Treasure, Mycenae 207. 

Gonnos, temple of Athena r19. 17. 

Gorgo! 270, 

Gorgon Bainter 197-199. 

Gortyn, Laws of 8; temple 122; Gorgon's head 
on coins of 190. 

Gournia, bench as altar 123. 

‘raft 207. 

{rooving, of bench as decoration 120; of joints 68, 
{ios of theatre sais a2, 545 of teglyphs 114. 

aryphon 2g, 241- 








Jalotete motif 11, 

rvester Vase 233, 245, 

Hend:ineAir Painter 19% my 197. 

Hector 229, 231. 

Helen 239. 

Helison River 47, 

‘Hekatompedon tnicr. 163 n. 

Hellenistic, pottery: from Knossos 177-192 (1ee 
‘also. Crete, pottery); groups. fform Agora, 
Athens 179; from Mycenne 208, 2243, remi- 
niscence of Minoan 1923 replica of Minoan gem 
‘aga;_structures at Mycenae a24, 227, 228) at 


Sparta 204. 
‘Hephaisteion, Athens 66-67 passim, 67-78, 79-112 
Hiephnestuy, tripods of mT 
tus, tripods of 35, 296; jewellery 235. 
Hetacles, Colt of 295, sgt; and Centaurs 
‘and Geryon 431; games of, at Marathon 149} 
‘Shield of Heracles, see Hisiod. 
Heraion, Argive 96 n., 110; Olympia 93, 1133 
omnes 265; dedi ey yihos Abadi 
mes 255; dedication 1453 as vdeo 
Tat Apeenlos 348 nes Ledavil 145 b. 
Hermogenes (architect) 87, 99 2. 
Herodotus 1425 prose 254. 
Hesiod agr "Hole 47,2505 Shield of Heracles ag, 
235; 240, 243, 248, 249. 

















nur of ie 16 0, 
aspects and value of study 7-15. 
istoral Rudy, unitsin tort. 
Hrd of Baan coi 3 




















Mamta Scwedcing sd Kh Sie ot rows 165- 
con 

Howser 229-260 passin; heroic age of 95 Homa 
er fee ana int Gren agbeigg nat 
S3ih cgar‘panlalenl vcw of Go gol2s5; 
traditic stories reformulated by 2: 

Hamat art pesto ausiny decdpons 145 
eter era ba frtal clopectioas toe} 
2S rpreeaaive sk afaghe 

pleas. 
era wae 

Fe Cemcolasy 

Pelee i 
ields 231. 
Hearas See org 


Tetinos 112. 
Indian verse 257, 259-260. 





inereoluaniation 66112 passin 
fan art 253, epic 253. 
Toni aligmineat of colimas 96 and n.; column 
‘dedicated on the Acropolis 1453 ftieze 92, 1125, 
mouldings 112; order 93 n.} Tonic features in 
Dorie gt, 112. 











goz 


Isis as dedication 145 n., 146. 

Italian geometei 

Maca, Cave Save of te Nymphs 292; votive tripods 
33 


sewetuny, of Hephaestus 2953 
(Odyssey) 285, 237- 

jog in clamp go” 

Joasio jointing 68 a, 72, 77, 110. 

Katauara, fi 9. 

Kallimachos, see Callimachus. 

Kalyvia Sokhds 261 ff., 280. 

hinges bench as altar 123; temple 123. 


dathedrai, parble 268, 281. 
Kerameikos, cemetery 154, 1573. hwocu 
monuments aor; Painter 197} kot 


fort 2G passin. 
fn ‘at Bcon 165 ff.; pottery from 


iln surface 170-175; -prop 185, 1 
Seer 165 7 169. et 5, 


of Suitors 


grave 
er 


Kinyras 2 
ee 

265, 279. 
EES tease, coarse pottery fiom 
169-175 (fifth century’ ».c.); bench as altar 





129; lily vases from 293 
123. 
Korakou 123, 203-228. 
Keorone, femple of Apol 
‘Mt, temples on 123. 
Rouriat vate heen css, 
Kratinos, see Cratinus. 
Kurdistan 6. 
KKX Painter 199-200. 
421) 239, 240) 241. 


Xp ‘badela 265, 281. 
Kjynortion, Me 4a. 
‘Kynosarges 
Laconta, inscriptions 275-282, 296-297; 
‘Ralfvla Sots aya-t75,260;°Spart 201-298, 
L207, Back late Ware. 


tem snot, Hiclensic 189,191. 


ar 
Reem cer Gear 


jan) 297; Attic Sa cent Bc. 1 
century B.C. 175; pedo % 
ie iit 


ao 
38; 135. 
pret 5 sie op 
ie sche 236. 

lead Soest 28s 275. 

Leake, Col. 36, 37, 39. 


iriglyphon motif 121, 


‘Korynthios 122. 





aor; Painter 2or. 








INDEX ¢ 


letters, as numerals 126-139; forms 134 ff 
‘Lion Dagger 230, 233, 234, 239 240, 243; 245, 246, 





Mantinen,theate 4 
Maton de 45-14 panins cis 140, 


ee leat 


Matt wate 208, 217,218, 20. 


i hea a8 als 1 
gran ol tron Ge 7m, 186,188, 915 
yocnas 224, 228. | 
fam (2 ela temple pla), 15,104 
Melingian ( wvs) 8. 
Melos, tulis 
Memmi (1 
Menciion,( si 
Menelaus 8, 9,229, 231, 2395 bowl of 240. 
Meni agr” Ati Bass <i 
Meriones: helmet of 236. 
Masta, ‘Chios sees. 28. 
‘prototype of pottery 1 
‘Bete ovis pany tomact rf, 117 
Ma Ron 9 
Mittades 145" s61, 162 
2 \ture Vases wee Casein) 65. by agen 
ogy level below bie at Kocaoe 1665 eras 
2st; metalic flay ago; pottery brasiers 1835 


‘in Hellenistic vases 192. 
dace Mycenaean onto; survival 
Minyan ware 30 Argive 210, 218; Grey 210, 





vases 293, 











211, 215, 217; Yellow 210, 2t4, 217, 218, 225. 

Misthra Rtyra) 7,8, 268007 17 1085 
werent, Sparta 282,28 hit 

Sit thos 227; wall- 105, 

moulding, cave 





Bes oeghighn 108 ov 


Satis a 106, 112. 





INDEX 303 


Mounychia 22. 
mud roof 116. 
Tmutule 6-112 pain 
‘Mycenae 231; Excavations, 1939 203-228 (grave 
groups Prehittoric Cemetery and general 
Brees to patcuae sites) dating of grave 
disuse of Prehistoric’ Cemetery 
fetlemenit aan)” Hellsiss 
 Temaio of cami period 204; 
‘theatre 38; tomb of Aegisthus 220, 221 n.; 
eet AgAiaemman ‘taoy"e of Alcor iat, 
tay. tt Clytmcmnests g6, 20, ann; 
Dalen mont nines 
fyres, Sir John L., Homeric Art 229-260. 











NaRRaive episodes in Homer, pictorial analogue 
245, 


Naucratis 2g9. 
Neandrigtenple 1205 ‘ 
ne fand 66-112 passim, 115, 296. 
hegro Head, as charm ag7, 7 





Nemesis temple, Rhamnous 94-110, 66-94 and 
119-112 pass. 
Nervinius (Noets 7) 206. 








Nesos Painter 196, 1972, 201; Amphora, 
nein fnfuence in 7. . 
(esto, cup of 231, 235, 296: 

Nestorlan Obtstan 6 Church 6 

Nicholls, R. V., Laconia 282-208. 





Nike (dedication) 140, 145, 146. 

Niche Niobid_ oh ee 

umealy alphabetic 126 5 acrophonie 126 ff 
nymphacur 49. 





ConsiAN 217. 

‘dion 40. 

‘Odysseus 9, 295, 2395 brooch of ag2, 2515 and 
fausican 250» 

‘Olympia, Bouleuterion 1175 Hieron's monument 


1433 Megatian Treasury 1183 temple of Hera 
{ntercolumniation 113; temple of Zeus 93} 
twiglyph-altar 119. 

‘Olynthus, street layout 20. 

lus, treaty with Lyttus 132. 

Onga, temple of 261. 

epithodomas 66-112 passin. 

‘Opulent alternatives in Homer 245. 

‘orchestra 21-62 passin, 

Orchiomens 231; apsidal Helladic structures 129; 
‘righyphon mou 121—122. 

Qrienalising sherds, Mycenge 24, 

Oropos, there gh-a43, ama theatre” 993 











aa, 195, 
2 passim; undercutting of 105, 





110. 
Ortygia, temple on 116, 
ostrakon 141 1. 


assrax vase with tiglyph altar 124. 

Pasty Baslien 125; emple of Demeter 1143 
‘emple of Poseidon 8 n. 

palmette, and acanthus 95. 

palmleaf documents 249. 


Panathenaic games and the polemarch 142. 
pret Gccpralon 234% Race and pel ogo, 
35, Judgement of 229} and Achilles 229, 
Parnon 7. 
odes 62 pasin. 
(older) 69; (Periclean) 71, 86, 87, 111, 
‘1a (Wert Chamber), 116. 
thle Or 
ste, blue 211, 213, 2365 glaze- 299. 
susanias (trav.) 40, 42, 51, 115, 143, 220, 292, 
Pee Ee ine) 155 nen) 5196 
rasanias (King) 155 (inscr.)3 156. 
pebble-ilig a7. 
pediment 6be1¢3 passin. 
imental step 102. 
’eiracus, Amphora 196, 201; Philo's Arsenal 








" y 
Perachora, the 63 na 64; temple of Hera Akrai 
123; of Hera ee i285, temple models 
114 123) 1255, altar 119. 
Pergaimoty Great AIF TB) 
Perikles 108. 
fer 6-12 pss, 
erphas 275. 
Phaistos, stone bench 1203 bench as altar 123, 
Pharos island 2g9. 
Pheidias 108, 
8 with orion bar 141 
ilo, Arsenal 88 n, 
Phoc's coins 224. 
Phoenicians 258. 
pithos, moulded 227, 
plaques, Cretan Helienistic 189. 
Plaster, ning to cistern 1685 red wal-oating of 


285. 
Platata, defences 20; epigram on fallen at 158. 
Plato, deal settlement, wall 16, 19. ia 
Pleuron, New, theatre 37, 6 
linthcoune 75, 66-114 pain. 
jominer, W. ‘Ale Temples 65-112. 
Plutareh'37 
Pryx, Athens 26, 
him 26. 
fever 
lard J 
‘ath 
Polos Painter 199. 
Polybos 39. 
iyehromne inlay 236. 
Bolysana a0. 
lyMetos 4d 5. 
Pompei altar of Zeus Meil 
pore en 207. 
Bos api ith aarp 
cseidon 255, 
Potidaea, eslgrams 150.4 151, 153, 154% 1585 
acl at, 
Pottery, burnished ware, black 2103 red ao: 
‘Epiyracan 208, ‘ar5$ _Laconian: "‘Kaljvia 
SSinis 272-275, 280; Sparta 290292," 2973 

















A New Site on Mount Lutraki 











124. 
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‘black laze ware tig de Matt- 208, 21: 
236, 2803, Minyan pepe A 
Bry eats tigy Yeuoe Haig ar} 218, 
225° See ale’ ander Attic, Corinthian, Grete, 
patalnas (Mt 
ola (Mena 2790 
Priene, theatre 33, = 
Prinias, te Le Me. 
prohedria 23° 
fee os S 
ast Eaatare 110. 
ylaia, Athens 81, 98. 
motetve mathon of lochs 
Frotutfe, ney we acff"wadhtion 196,197, 
201; ‘ Frauenmaler’ 201 n. if 
Pretairntlage aiftrence Rom Poteatic 201; 
tradition 196 ff., 201. 
‘pleron oA 12 ‘passim, 117, 123. 


ont mars (col) 16 158 acing 48. 
in 73,8604, 105" 

eaten 

rea a 8 

‘Ras Jug Painter 201, 229. 


regula tt 
fara, mete Villa Aan 100; temple of 
6-04 sa ont psi 
Rhoden, head of Peon de eainage 187, 
Fdges on steps a4. Sa oly grooves, 
Hepa rina 2; pipes 284, 2895 pottery 
289, 202. 





Saas Crp) 208 


Pat 
Seurnian ae 236, 298. 

searfjoint 114. 

sealstones 231-260 passim. 

‘Sea Raids 230, 239; Raiders 254, 257- 

seating in theatre 26s pain. 

Sian Hanonia 24. 

Selinus, megan 143; metopes 247; Demeter 


svete! B. By The Dain of alinacar cr 
Sidon, metal bowls from 240. 
Sidonian weaving women 295. 
Siege Vase 245. 

Sikyon, coins 224; theatre 53; 
Bill's Sounion Poseidon tetaple) 75 a2. 
Fina 63, 64, 05-112 perm;  CoridaneAtic type 


simi, in Mid 244,258, in Odie 244; Homeric 
as representative art 243; narrative clement in 
243-245; friese or metope character 244; double 

Simonides, Skopas tolin 156 n., 157 n. 

Sen ampbor gr 

‘hae 26-b2 passin. 


-skenatheke 47, 48, 49) 50. 


SY 16. 











‘Tahutamun 239. 


apa a ign. 


tharos on coins of 186, 





‘of A. Ismetion Thebes 1235, 
A Patroos, Athens 117; at Thermon 129; of 
Ares, Athens (Agora) 67; of Artemis, (?), 


Gorcyra 4s 117, tay, 135 of 
Atos AIS! Tages 106) Apbeis AGES 7h 
nf Gonton 11g py OCA 





Bam 87, 93,11 
Pallas, Athens 118; f Concord 





5, Athens, see 





Argos 96n., 1105 
teat 193; at 
of Nemesis, 


‘of Hera, 
‘Aitaay Peichere “angi 
Qbmpia og, 1135 ay 


mee 
1g, 125. 











INDEX 305, 


terracotta. 119 ff; terractias, Corinthian 275, 

wna, Lagoa as 

‘Theagencs of Megara 201. 

theatre, Aptera 61-62; Argos 96, 97, 99-415 
‘hes (Cf Danja) aiats pe of Aah 
25,24 fi, Of Lpkourges 12a of Thais 
it'nd” Ghaivoneia s5-37, 443 ‘Delos s6-20, 
Sep bph 75 Det $8, Ep 
narus 42-45, 

aria gorge? Deis ae 
Fanci 36 545-474, Megapolis 9 43 

aes tire i Beiracus (i) ee nt 

Pe 96 31 tinammous ise) Seyea 

oe Thera 55261 














mi (hor 

Therapne 7, 8, 

Thermon, Sion Ay Bh 3agi_metope 201; 
smple 119, 1225 yh 135. 

Therion sas und! 485 fixed pros 

‘Thescum, Labours of Heracles 247, 


‘Theseus and Ariadne 29, 231; adventures 247. 
‘Thespis, theatre of, Athens 21; at Ikaria 31. 
aes ome gt dead oi 28 
cup of 855 353 bow! nl 34, 
dears 8 Sp, 0 
of Delp 


thlor 45,2803 

‘Theritts Acse 25-85 fetscation ay n. 
Thos a9, 

throat architect.) 66-112 pain, 74 

throne-sltar 124° 
SES oct 681% Jlnim, arcetepinted 
les (foot) 68-118 pisins archaic painted 227, 
‘Rinsniaue bottle ap. 
Ha, 3920. 

‘Tiryns atone bench 120, 1215 trgbphn moti 1, 


adh M. Nu, The Alphabetic Numeral System in Attica 


‘Tod, M. 

126-199. 
toichobate 66-112 passin. 
tombs as places of worship 122, 
Toynbee, Arnold, Greek Ligh on World History 1-15 
tele sore reandae 

formance at Epidaurus 44. 
tha fom ‘Minoan into Greek 251, 258. 
trapezoidal cavea 21, 39, 39- 
tick vase 189, 
30 rat. 

112 pain, 319-125 passims terrae 
Saag; rule felting 1046) tar 185115, 
243 swalls 119. 




















II, INDEX OF 


Sy 2g 
ie 

Pinte rat tis 280; -etew 280; dug 
be er 


evBperyale 157 0. 





ipa 2955 whee ax. 
Tarko:Vesétan War 5, 

ppanumn 6&-112 asin. 
‘Hyrtacus and atutceracy’of citizenship 156-157 m. 


UNGUENTARIA 224, 228, 
unit, architectural 66-112 passim, 69, n. 11. 


Yara Cups 290,294, 249, 2452 

Vai, Corinthinnting bows om br lin and 
Teopard heater 1993 2 monuments 
201; vases from 105 8 198. 

Vatican 7g, Painter of 194. 

vault bath. 

Venetian Empires 5 

a eats) 661% pain. 











Vico & 
Villa Albani, Rhamnous relief in 100, 
Yiehadouin, Pr Wiliam 118, Geoftey de 9. 

Yiruvian proportions 7499. 

i 4 4 it, 288 

wonitoria 
Vourva, Reiyleckrater from 197, 
‘Vroulia, defensive house-blocks at 19, temple 193. 


Waar, A. J By Brerations ot Mycenr, 1999 209~ 
228, 

‘constellation 241. 

wall-base, secondary 
‘Wansleben 18. 
Yarfare as symptom 1a 











245, 248. 
Wares il he 63, 107 
Wetvag of Athens, Helen, Penlo 

wv ena, Helen, Penelope 235, 

Wat Slope ware 105 

Window hie at. 

Sods 93 "ences 2p, 284 
Soins Bl, 5% 122) caves 502, ‘ 
fog; fudde for tetors go latory as 
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